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CHAPTER 1 



Frank Doolittle, Alaska Prospector 



FOR A QUARTER of a century a brilliant American flyer has been 
blazing a dazzling path through the skies. His courage and 
flying skill are the spectacular sides of his stalwart character. 
He has pioneered the aeronautical sciences. Born the son of 
California pioneers, nurtured as a youth in the Alaskan Klon- 
dike, educated in the primary and grade schools of Nome and 
later in the high schools of California, at Los Angeles Junior 
College and the University of California, Jimmy Doolittle 
dropped a budding career as a lightning-fisted prizefighter to 
win his wings as a cadet at the start of World War I. James 
Harold Doolittle's career stands out in bold relief as a striking 
symbol of a red-blooded, free, democratic America a story of 
youth success achievement heroism and unbridled cour- 
age and patriotism. 

When a gallant crew of American flyers roared over the 
coast of Japan that sun-drenched day of April 18, 1942, to 
wreak havoc and destruction on the treacherous Japanese war 
lords and their humming war plants, few Americans, except 
those who personally knew him, guessed that Jimmy Doolittle 
was the man in command. Still fewer Americans knew the real 
story of this courageous flyer a man who was then already 
the holder of so many daring "firsts" in records of world 
aviation that he probably could not name them himself now 
without consulting the book. Neither did many Americans 

know that this modest hero and flyer held the degrees of 
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Master of Science and Doctor of Science from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Vaguely familiar may have been the name of Doolittle to 
many who had skctchily followed the development of avia- 
tion. There were those who remembered Jimmy Doolittle as 
the first aviator to fly from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific 
in less than one day, back in September, 1922. Still others re- 
called after that historic mission to Tokyo that Jimmy was 
the same flyer who astounded the citizens of the United States 
with his amazing aerial dash from coast to coast again in 1932 
to break his old record of 1922, crossing the continent in less 
than half a day an event that marked a new era. It was not 
surprising that the Congressional Medal of Honor should be 
handed to Doolittle by President Roosevelt on his return from 
the Tokyo mission, for that was one of the few remaining 
honors left for him to earn. Thirteen years earlier he had been 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross with the Oak Leaf 
Cluster. 

Today every commercial airliner and military plane that 
roars into the air wearing the American emblem is guided 
by instruments pioneered by Jimmy Doolittle. But there 
are perhaps few of the young pilots flying now under this 
stout-hearted Major General's command in the Mediterranean 
area, or in any other part of the world, under any other Ameri- 
can command, who know that Jimmy was the first man to 
complete a "blind" flight, solely by instruments. To him be- 
longs a lion's share of the credit for the rapid strides of this 
new science which has changed the lives of every man, woman, 
and child on our planet, a science which will in the end 
determine the destiny of free peoples and the pattern of their 
future. 

It is only incidentally that Jimmy Doolittlc was the first pilot 
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to complete the "outside loop/ 9 a feat which took many heroic 
men's lives before this brilliant pilot worked out with sci- 
entific precision the engineering factors that influenced pow- 
ered wings in flight. 

What startles one in retrospect is to realize that so few 
Americans have been aware of Doolittle the scientist and 
successful business executive: the aeronautical engineer who 
led in the development of aviation gasoline, the life-blood of 
air power; the prophet who dared to predict the speeds, the 
power, and the strength of aircraft, and then in his own quiet, 
methodical manner settled down to prove each of his theories 
with uncanny accuracy. 

Only a few months before Doolittle took his place at the 
controls of that roaring bomber in which he led those seventy- 
nine American airmen to the Imperial Nipponese doorstep to ' 
unleash the thunder of American anger, he sat in an audi- 
torium in New York City while the President of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Engineering for outstanding achievement in the 
field of aeronautics. Not many Americans knew about that 
little ceremony. But for that matter, neither did all of us re- 
member that Jimmy had, long before Pearl Harbor, flown 
in virtually every country in the world, mapped air routes in 
South America, won the coveted Mackay Trophy, the Harmon 
Trophy, and the Schneider Cup race in 1925, or that he had 
set a world's seaplane record the same year and a world's 
landplane speed record some five years later. 

Jimmy was a husband and a father when he climbed into 
that bomber on the deck of the airplane carrier Hornet, off 
the coast of Japan; he had two sons who were following in his 
illustrious footsteps. One is now a pilot in the Army Air Force 
and the other, a cadet at the United States Military Academy 
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at West Point. In the excitement of the hour when the news 
was flashed of his gallant raid into the heart of Japan we 
forgot that Jimmy was old enough to be the father of virtu- 
ally any youngster in his entire crew of seventy-nine pilots, 
gunners, navigators, and bombardiers; and although he was 
not far short of fifty years of age, an age at which few if any 
pilots remain on active flying duty in either branch of the 
Air Force, he carried through that mission with a youthful 
spirit of comradeship and daring equal to any man in his 
crew who was twenty-five years his junior. 

The flame that burns in the heart of this pilot is one that 
has leaped up in the hearts of all good Americans since the 
landing on Plymouth Rock. For the history of the Doolittles 
is one of American history reaching back ten generations. Ac- 
cording to the records of the "Society of the Descendants of 
Abraham Doolittle" there are today some ten thousand Doo- 
littles in America. All are, according to the genealogical rec- 
ords of this unique family group who periodically gather at 
some point in the United States for a celebration of the "Doo- 
little" spread in America, descended from the Abraham 
Doolittle who landed in Connecticut ten generations ago. The 
Doolittle Society periodically publishes a little family news- 
paper which often tells parts of the interesting story. One 
of its standing stories is that the name Doolittle was derived 
from that of Rudolph Dolieta, a follower of William the 
Conqueror when he landed in England in 1066. 

The name has been traced from this hardy crusader to 
Abraham Doolittle, whose career took on a military tone 
when he served in the Indian war of colonial times known as 
King Philip's War. Later, the records reveal that Ephraim 
Doolittle was a Colonel with the Minute Men at Concord and 
Lexington. The Doolittle war record continues in the Civil 
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War, when Charles Doolittle took up arms to help settle the 
difference between the North and the South. And in World 
War I there were two other ^descendants, James and Elmer 
Doolittle, who flew with the Lafayette Escadrille. And, of 
course, there is the illustrious Doolittle, James Harold, the 
Tokyo raider and the brilliant Air General of 1943, who in 
1918 had just begun to fly. 

Thus goes the story of the earlier Doolittles. A search 
through old records at the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton will reveal Doolittles by the score. There were doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, and some who earned their livelihood by 
the sweat of their brows. And perhaps even a few black sheep, 
but these were far back in history. The most outstanding, 
possibly, of the early American Doolittles was one who 
worked with Alexander Graham Bell in his early experiments 
which resulted in invention of the telephone. By ancestry 
Jimmy Doolittle is American all the way down to the roots. 

Although his lineage could without doubt be established in 
the brackets with those who claim bluest-blooded stock in 
their family background, Jimmy has no illusions of supremacy 
in heritage. It is enough that he is American, and like most 
Americans he is satisfied with having parents he admired, 
loved, and respected for what they were. Undoubtedly the 
character of this famous pilot was shaped to its solid founda- 
tion by his father and mother, who lived by the strict but 
independent code forged in the heart of a young nation, born 
of a fight for freedom, home, and the right to the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Frank H. and Rosa C. Doolittle were two of the stanchest 
citizens among the early California pioneers. Their home was 
a popular meeting place for Frank and Rosa's friends in the 
late nineties. 
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Frank Doolittle's blood flowed restlessly. He was an ener- 
getic man, and his desire to accumulate worldly goods was 
overshadowed by a yen for travel and the sight of new lands 
at the other end of the rainbow. And he had already struck 
it rich in the realm of domestic life when he took Rosa until 
"death do us part." She was a true pioneer daughter of the 
California country. Jimmy Doolittle has often said, "My 
mother was a woman of strong character." That amounts to 
practically an oration when one considers the source, for 
Jimmy has a reputation for modesty and understatement. The 
story goes that Rosa Doolittle could hit a squirrel's eye at a 
hundred paces and could ride as well as any veteran, saddle- 
worn cowboy of that rip-roaring California era. 

Eleven days before Christmas of 1896 a baby boy was born 
at the Doolittle's home in Alameda, California. As the curtain 
fell on that eventful year for the Doolittles they did not know 
then, but perhaps on closer examination they might have 
divined, that this robust infant with a healthy pair of lungs 
was born with the instinct of a bird. Frank and Rosa agreed 
that the name James Harold fitted the young tyke over whom 
they were to be custodians for some exciting years to come. 

The next eleven years were colorful years for this Doolittle 
youngster. Soon after Jimmy was born, Frank Doolittle found 
it difficult to banish the lure of the fabulous Gold Rush to 
Alaska. Tall, robust tales of life in the fresh new Alaskan 
country were filtering back by letter, news stories, and travelers 
passing through California. Men were becoming millionaires 
overnight in the North Country, armed with nothing more 
than a pick and shovel and sluice box. Besides the vast riches 
being torn out of the Alaskan sands and mountain streams 
and hillsides, there was adventurous life, untamed and full 
to the brim with red-blooded, surging, torrential spirit which 
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had originally brought the flood of settlers into the California 
valley in which the Doolittles made their home. 

Finally, Frank Doolittle could resist the call no longer. He 
packed his traveling bags, gathered some rough provisions, put 
a few dollars in his pocket, and caught one of the hundreds 
of overloaded cargo boats coining fortunes as they carried 
gold-seekers, prospectors, gamblers, merchants, peddlers, and 
excited families northward toward the Yukon and brought 
crowds of flush, gold-laden, rough-hewn prospectors back to 
Seattle and San Francisco. 

Frank Doolittle promised Rosa he would look the new 
country over, and if all went well he would either return or 
send for her and young infant Jimmy on the earliest boat. 
He did not want his brave young wife and infant son to 
suffer the hardships he knew he was to meet in the gold 
country until he at least had a chance to buy or build a suitable 
house. He left young James Harold still crawling across the 
floor, not yet even in the toddling stage, in the Alameda home 
with Rosa Doolittle. Jimmy's mother was a self-sufficient 
woman. She was as independent as the old West, and Frank 
knew she was well fitted to look out for herself and manage 
the household affairs. 

Frank Doolittle had managed to catch a boat going north 
to Alaska just ahead of the grand stampede toward Dawson 
in '98. But even then it was tough, wheedling, fighting, or 
bribing one's way aboard one of the coastwise boats sailing 
passengers up to the Alaskan coast at exorbitant rates. During 
those dramatic and hectic days of the mad scramble north- 
ward, a Impound case of groceries was worth as much as a 
man's life on board ship. For provisions were none too plentiful 
in the North; and just paying one's passage was by no means 
a guarantee that one would arrive in one solid piece at an 
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Alaskan port. It took a generous amount of courage and a 
healthy mixture of physical prowess for a man to remain 
aboard after he got up the gangplank. If the skipper had 
your ticket he saw no particular tragedy in tossing a fare 
overboard and selling an extra ticket. 

Prospector Frank Doolittle, who could earn a good living 
either as a miner or a carpenter, was probably better fitted to 
hammer out a grubstake in Alaska than many of the thousands 
who fought their way up to the gold fields. As a carpenter he 
was sure of a job, for every man who could shake a sluice 
box or wield a pick was intent on getting rich quick and very 
few were either skilled enough to use a hammer and saw, or 
cared enough for such manual labor. It was far more ad- 
venturous to die starving to death with the gold fever running 
high, than to stop long enough to earn an honest dollar with 
some skill other than panning gold. 

During the next eighteen months after Frank Doolittle 
reached Alaska, life there both dipped to unbelievably low 
levels and in convulsive jerks skimmed electrifying, un- 
dreamed-of heights. It is not known whether Frank Doolittle 
momentarily touched fabulous wealth such as some of the 
hardy prospectors scooped out of the Alaskan dirt, or whether 
the veins he struck were simply mediocre pay streaks, panning 
enough to establish a modest backlog of security for his family. 
At any rate, it was a mark of achievement to be able, by taxing 
all the human ingenuity one could muster, to survive through 
the whole of the Yukon extravaganza. And Frank Doolittle 
survived. 

While he tossed in his lot with those who struggled through 
this Klondike stampede, there was a young law student from 
Chicago roving from one gold camp to another, following a 
will-o'-the-wisp. The husky restless youngster just getting into 
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his twenties may have met Frank Doolittle somewhere around 
Dawson digging and shoveling ore, or standing idly by, but 
enjoying with sheer delight one of the rough-and-tumble 
brawls which were touched off spontaneously and frequently 
among the hard-bitten prospectors, schemers, trail-followers, 
and opportunists wandering up and down Dawson's hinter- 
lands. The young law student whose urge for adventure and 
love of life burned as fiercely as that of Frank Doolittle's went 
by the name of Rex Beach. Later, Rex Beach became the 
country's most famous author of Alaskan stories, and the na- 
tion learned from him the tremendous drama of the Gold 
Rush. 

Long after his return from Alaska, Rex Beach told how he'd 
borrowed a grubstake from his two lawyer brothers in Chicago, 
purchased a fur-lined sleeping bag, a rifle, a dogskin suit, and 
a mandolin and booked passage on an Alaska-bound boat to 
join in the Yukon's gold-plated jamboree. During those days, 
Beach said, music was scarce in the gold country and the 
mandolin made it possible for him to line his stomach more 
frequently with refreshments, which were just as scarce and 
certainly higher-priced than music. Beach explained many 
years later that he was the star musician and one-piece or- 
chestra for the squaw dances. When the squaws gave out, 
being few and constantly courted to a state of collapse by the 
superior number of entertainment-starved males, the prospec- 
tors tossed weighty gold nuggets to a crack in the floor to 
decide who would tie a handkerchief around his arm to 
substitute for a squaw. From that point the merriment rose 
in a roaring crescendo while the pot-bellied stove glared at the 
walls of the candle-lit hall, outside of which the temperature 
might be hovering as low as thirty or forty degrees below zero. 



CHAPTER 2 



Jimmy Doolittle Goes to Nome 



REX BEACH said he carried his life-saving music box with him 
two years later when he walked down the gangplank of a 
steam whaler that landed him in the city of Seattle. Frank 
Doolittle, however, stayed on. The Klondike volcano was sim- 
mering down when Frank wrote for Rosa Doolittle to bring 
young James Harold along and make their home in Alaska. 
The many months in the wild, mosquito-infested and some- 
times barren country where men made the laws as need arose 
and dealt out justice from the barrel of a smoking forty-five, 
had given Frank Doolittle a longing for the happy home-life 
he remembered in California. 

About this time some greenhorn prospectors scratching 
around in the sand at Nome had uncovered an amazing gold 
strike. This event served as a spiritual transfusion for the 
fortune hunters, many of whom were beginning to work their 
way back toward Seattle, some of them broke, disillusioned, 
and discouraged. 

This new strike at Nome was found on the beach. Nome 
itself was a village of about two thousand people, whose homes 
then were little more than sprawling shacks, dugouts, tents, 
and frame cabins sprawled over a ragged circle. The settlement 
is perched on the south shore of the Seward Peninsula, a land 
too frigid most of the year ever to reach metropolitan pro- 
portions. At that time the peninsula was the roughest kind 
of a wilderness, marked by mountain ranges, jagged spurs, and 
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glacier-stripped valleys. The country around Nome was 
threaded by trapper trails, not often traveled until the gold 
strike, with an occasional cabin and lean-to dotting the way 
for prospectors, trappers, Eskimos, and Indians who filtered 
through the country. Roads were unheard-of, and even the 
trapper trails were blotted out with each new snowfall. 

The tales of the gold discovery at Nome spread with greater 
fury than did those of the original Klondike. They were more 
fabulous and colorful and the result of the strike proved to be 
the incentive for a human tornado that swept down on the 
already underfed and shabbily clad town of Nome. Its popu- 
lation of little more than two thousand was swallowed up in 
a gulp. The quaking effect of the gold mecca of Nome was 
felt the length of the Pacific Coast. From Seattle to San Diego 
every piece of floating stock that had even a split-hair chance 
of reaching Nome was chartered, piled high with provisions 
and gold-mining equipment and manned by deck-loads of 
extra passengers ready to dash for Nome when the ice went 
out of Bering Sea in the spring. 

The ice went out slowly, and the mad dash was on. Within 
little more than a week after the ice broke and slid out to 
sea Nome's population had skyrocketed to more than thirty 
thousand bewildered people. It was undoubtedly one of the 
strangest collection of human beings dropped ashore in one 
mass in the history of America. All along the Nome beach 
were piles of freight, barrels of fuel, all kinds of mining equip- 
ment, building materials, and thousands of lost souls who had 
never spent more than a day at the most camping out in the 
open. 

The town grew rapidly. At first its main street was a muddy 
morass of deep boggy ruts and mudpuddles lined on either 
side by a row of hurriedly thrown-up shelters, dugouts, and 
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ragged tents, added to the dozen or more ramshackle struo 
tures there before the strike. These "business houses" were 
mostly saloons, with a sprinkling of trading posts that would 
deal in anything from spools of silk thread to bear hides. 
Nome's first exciting days after the rush began were without 
any semblance of law. Guns blazed and men dropped in hails 
of bullets at the slightest excuse for action. Innocent bystanders 
were as often the victims as those for whom the fusillades were 
intended. 

The natural melodramas which unfolded that summer 
were eventually the basis of a novel called The Spoilers from 
Rex Beach's pen. It turned out to be one of the most popular 
American novels, and has since been made into a motion pic- 
ture numerous times, telling the story of the fight for control 
of some of Nome's richest claims staked during the rush. 

Houses were built, streets were cut, the business district 
grew, and life was beginning to settle down toward a normal 
equilibrium before Rosa Doolittle and little James Harold got 
to Nome. It certainly required a steady hand and an iron 
nerve for a young woman to pack a few treasured belongings, 
pick up her infant son, and launch herself on a boat trip 
to such a destination as Nome. It is not difficult to understand 
why Jimmy Doolittle can now say with such pride, "My 
mother was a woman of strong character!" 

By the time Rosa Doolittle and James Harold went ashore at 
Nome for the grand reunion with Frank, Nome had flowered. 
It was truly in full bloom! The streets were like nothing its 
citizens had seen anywhere in the world, and if a census had 
been taken it probably would have shown Nome's citizens 
to have come from just about everywhere on the globe. There 
was a motley array of tinhorn and jewel-bedecked gamblers. 
Sharp-eyed practitioners of virtually every nefarious art strolled 
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along its boardwalks, rubbing shoulders with a few hungry, 
hollow-eyed trappers who milled about in a dilemma, not 
knowing whether to give up hunting pelts or fall into the 
flowing stream of those hunting pellets of gold. Siwash Indian 
maidens, Eskimos, miners, promoters, cowboys, school teachers, 
college boys, and a mere handful of white women all swirled 
about. 

Into this colorful panorama of seething humanity the Doo- 
little family came to live. It is worthy of note that there was 
one character who stood out vividly in that mad whirl who 
was later to become one of the sharpest and most successful 
businessmen in America and a great showman. 

This young man who was to make a fortune during the 
hurly-burly era at Nome had worked his way up to Nome 
from his native state of Texas. He was a high-class gambler 
who had nerves like steel wires. The man's name was Tex 
Rickard. He had drifted into the gold fields, it was reported, 
with little more than the shirt on his back. According to the 
legends, he was first heard of at Dawson City during the 
climax of the Klondike stampede. Later he turned up in 
Rampart City as the impresario of a little drinking and gam- 
bling establishment. 

It was in Rampart City that Tex Rickard put on some of 
his first boxing bouts between the booted, mackinaw-clad 
sourdoughs. When Tex sprang one of these festive occasions 
on the populace at Rampart City the miners, prospectors, 
gamblers, and promoters came in droves, for there was little 
entertainment in the North to break the tedium of scratching 
sizable fortunes out of the rocks and sand. Tex never had much 
education but he was shrewd enough without it. He had a 
great store of confidence and a generous share of the gambler's 
instinct for predicting the turn of events. It was reported that 
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Tex finally, after losing money all winter at Rampart City, 
moved on to Nome with the shifting tide. Some said he bought 
a barrel of whiskey on the cuff after he left Rampart City 
and opened a saloon in a tent on the beach at Nome, Prosper- 
ing as the human tide swept in, he is reported later to have 
raked in nearly $25,000 for a quarter interest in his place of 
business after he was well established in the business section 
of Nome thrown up farther back of the beach. 

The form of lawlessness most popular there then were 
impromptu fist fights and brawls. As time wore on it became 
downright sporting to pick a man one's own size and on the 
slightest excuse challenge him to a duel of flailing fists inter- 
spersed with alcoholic grunts. It was while watching these 
impromptu affairs explode into unpremeditated frenzy that 
Tex Rickard became copvinced that prize-fighting ought to 
be corralled and put on a businesslike basis. Later in Nome 
as the town prospered and variety theaters sprang up along 
the boardwalks, these bare-fisted duels between snowbound 
prospector gladiators were gradually added as a feature attrac- 
tion at the close of each show. These knock-down and drag-out 
events were anticipated with enthusiasm hard to match, 
for they not only offered a marvelous opportunity for quick- 
eyed gamblers to clean up with wagers that ran into thousands 
of dollars, but proved to be a safety valve. It relieved the ten- 
sion and pent-up emotion that often was charged to lightning 
pitch over inconsequential events which were sometimes inter- 
preted as the vilest kinds of wrongs. So it was that Nome 
grew. The tempo gradually subsided as the years passed, but 
it had just mounted to full force when Jimmy Doolittle 
had reached the leeward side of ten years. 

He could not help but see this stirring drama unfold around 
him. He was a lively youngster with burning curiosity. He de- 
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lighted in witnessing any kind of action. Since the men in 
Nome bore their natural toughness with a brash indifference 
to what went on around them, the boys in Nome felt it a 
duty to begin early, so that they too might grow up to lick 
their weight in wildcats. Jimmy's mother kept a close watch on 
him, but a small boy had to spend some time with his buddies 
who attended the little frame schoolhouse which finally opened 
its doors in Nome. These rough-and-tumble bouts between the 
prospectors and gamblers in Nome fired his ambition to excel 
at this business that caused such tumultuous shouting and such 
high glee among men. A man who could boast a reason- 
able degree of prowess with his fists carried some weight in 
Nome. 

As Jimmy now recalls, he must have been about nine years 
old when he ran into one of his first fights. Somehow he 
got into an argument with a little Eskimo boy about his match 
in weight and size, and perhaps about the same age. In a 
few seconds they were belting each other around with all the 
ferocious vigor two nine-year-olds could muster. As Jimmy told 
it later, he finally landed a sharp jab on the little Eskimo's 
nose. The Eskimo's nose spurted a trickle of red. Jimmy says 
that must have been the first time either had seen real blood, 
for both of them went into a panic. Jimmy says they howled 
like a couple of lost sled-dog puppies in a snowstorm. They 
were thoroughly frightened, not only at the sight of blood but 
at the prospect of what might happen when the news got out. 

When he was at school in Nome Jimmy was the smallest 
boy in the lot and, being extremely light on his feet, was one of 
the nimblest. His reputation as a midget boxer spread fast, and 
since he wasn't big enough to hurt anybody they used him as 
the school's punching bag on which to test the ability of each 
new boy who entered the domain of the Nome school. One 
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of the stories of Jimmy's fight career that stands out most 
vividly concerns a youngster named Kid White. One after* 
noon when school had let out Jimmy and Kid White met. 
The decision to settle their difference by way of battle was 
entirely premeditated. The other schoolboys gathered around 
in a circle and Doolittle and White met in the center. They 
fought like two wild-eyed sourdoughs. Neither fighter would 
give up or say he was licked. What one lacked in fighting abil- 
ity he made up for with dogged determination to end the fight 
the victor. Finally, after a momentary breathing spell, they 
went at it hammer-and-tongs again, but this time their blows 
were lighter. It was getting on in the long Arctic twilight. The 
few remaining prospectors' offspring decided to bring the bout 
to a halt. A quick vote was taken and the fighters did not 
dissent when they were told it was a draw. Years later Jimmy 
said he heard of this Kid White along the Pacific Coast earn- 
ing his living in the prize ring as a professional. 



CHAPTER 3 



High School Athlete 



WHEN JIMMY was edging toward the twelve-year mark and 
the awkward stage, Frank and Rosa Doolittle decided he 
should go back to a gentler civilization and take on the rudi- 
ments of refinement. The school in Nome was good enough 
as far as it went, but it didn't go far. Frank and Rosa Doo- 
little wanted their son to enjoy some of the finer things in 
life they knew he would be able to attain with an education. 
Their undersized son was then developing a healthy aggres- 
siveness to make up for what he lacked in size. Jimmy many 
years afterward reasoned that because he was pint-sized for 
his age he determined that he would be a master of every- 
thing he tried. 

The Doolittles packed a few belongings, collared their 
energetic Jimmy and climbed aboard a south-bound boat. 
When they reached their old home in California Jimmy was 
wide-eyed at the marks of civilization. 

Jimmy was a good-natured lad but the wild, restless spirit 
of the Far North had left its mark. He brought his love for 
combat to California. Wrestling, boxing's twin, by now had 
attracted him. He never sidestepped an opportunity to join 
in either boxing or wrestling, regardless of the odds. Each re- 
quired a strong healthy body and an agile brain. Jimmy had 
both, although he knew he was destined to be a bantamweight, 
or at most a middleweight. 

Doolittle, as the months passed in the little California town, 
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never turned down an opportunity to test his prowess. Some 
years ago Jimmy was recalling one of the scraps in which he 
was caught. It was a medium-sized riot and a battle royal 
rolled into one, a knock-down-and-drag-out event which ex- 
ploded among a bunch of California boys on the street outside 
a dance hall in the town. While noses were being battered 
and eyes blackened, the police descended on the scene, rounded 
up the whole gang and trundled them off to the stationhouse. 

It was Jimmy's first real brush with the law and he was 
nonplused to find himself looking out between the bars. When 
the policeman slammed the door shut on Jimmy's cell, the 
door's clang had a sobering effect and he realized this was 
serious business. He had visions of dire punishment when he 
reached home and he experienced a deep shame at having 
been lugged to the police station under such circumstances. 
When the police called Jimmy's mother to inform her that her 
son was a transgressor of the law, Mrs. Doolittle was a little 
surprised. But she was, as Jimmy remembers, a mother with 
a will and a way. She was a practical woman and she cer- 
tainly was willing to string along with the police in order to 
see that this sort of thing did not recur. 

Mrs. Doolittle told the Sergeant to let Jimmy stew in his 
own juice. She knew Jimmy needed a lesson and this would 
be a practical one. She told the Sergeant she would call the 
following Monday morning to bring Jimmy home for he 
had to be back at school on Monday. 

Jimmy stayed in that cell until Monday morning, and over 
the weekend he made a vow to let his temper and fists loose 
only in the prize ring. If there was in young Jimmy Doolittle's 
make-up any desire to pursue the career of a hoodlum it was 
none too painfully removed during that sojourn in the Cali- 
fornia jail. One may wonder if he did not think of that event 
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some twenty years later when he deliberately set a plane down 
on Governor's Island in New York harbor. 

On this occasion he was flying out, the story goes, to give 
an aerial greeting to some friends coming in on a boat. Strict 
orders had been issued by the commandant at Governor's 
Island that no such landing was to be made by any plane, 
Army or Navy included. After Jimmy, then a lieutenant, had 
landed his ship, he was promptly taken in tow by the military 
police on the island and marched to the commandant's office, 
where he got the "dressing down of his life." Jimmy was told 
by the Colonel that a man wasn't a soldier until he learned to 
take orders. Jimmy was apologetic for having set the plane 
down in such a touchy spot, and in a roundabout way con- 
veyed to the commandant that he wasn't aware of the order. 
Aviators flying Army planes over military districts are sup- 
posed to be conversant with such orders, so Jimmy didn't have 
a leg to stand on. Some years afterward Jimmy recounted the 
episode and explained that he had seen the orders but had 
"proceeded on the theory that they didn't exist." Military men 
who know Jimmy best now say that few officers in the Army 
anywhere stick more closely to commands he receives, al- 
though he is now more the giver of orders and he demon- 
strates a profound respect for the way his flyers carry them out. 

When Jimmy entered high school he was one of the most 
spirited adolescents on the grounds. He was far too restless and 
eager to keep on the move to find much interest in book 
learning. He was still an avid ring fan and continued to slip 
on the gloves at every opportunity, besides being one of the 
school's star wrestlers. 

The high school courses that interested him most were those 
in which he could use his hands, not his brain. He took keen 
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delight in the hours he spent in the auto and machine shops, 
and in the woodworking, blacksmithing, and foundry classes. 

Not far from Jimmy's home town in California there was 
another town called Bakersfield, and a frail, skinny boy who 
lived in Bakersfield attended the same school. His name was 
Lawrence Tibbett. Larry Tibbett at first was a distant admirer 
of Jimmy's, for Jimmy could do things on the wrestling mat 
and in the ring that Larry Tibbett would have liked to be able 
to do. Recently a story in the New York Times revealed that 
Larry Tibbett went so far as to set up a horizontal bar in his 
back yard and spend hours every day exercising and trying 
to develop muscles that would put him on a par with the 
Doolittle gang at school. Rob Wagner, later a publisher in 
Beverly Hills, was then the wrestling coach. One day Wagner 
was in the Manual Arts gym working with his crew of 
grunters when the slender Larry Tibbett timidly sauntered in, 
and asked permission to try out for a wrestling squad berth. 
Jimmy Doolittle happened to be in the gym at the time and 
Wagner suggested that Tibbett might start with Jimmy Doo- 
little. If the Times story is correct, Tibbett's first words to 
Doolittle were: "Hi, Crow." Tibbett shone in school with his 
singing. Doolittle eyed Tibbett up and down and shot back 
with "Hello, Nightingale." The two lads squared off and then 
swished together. There were a couple of groans, accented by 
a loud thump to the floor. Tibbett was on the bottom and the 
spunky Doolittle on top. 

As the years drifted by, Tibbett became the idol of opera 
lovers and eventually one of Jimmy's closest friends. Some 
years after their meeting in the ring Jimmy is reported to have 
come to Larry Tibbett's rescue when the singer was stranded 
in Dallas and had a pressing engagement to do a concert in 
St. Louis. Jimmy is supposed to have picked Tibbett up in 
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Dallas and roared off into the sky bound for Missouri. Tibbctt 
arrived in St. Louis in record time and was on hand for the 
concert. Later, Jimmy said that he was giving that ship its 
first trial flight and was just waiting for a chance to test it 
at full throttle and see if it would stick together! 

According to the legends of Manual Arts School, interest 
was created among the students in the study of aviation while 
Jimmy was enrolled there, and the instructors are reported to 
have enlisted their talents in a search for parts and helped the 
students build a full-sized single-seater plane in the school's 
shops. If the story is accurate, the plane eventually was in 
flying condition and launched amid the rousing cheers of the 
student body. That may have been Jimmy's first contact with 
the world of aeronautics. 

Up to now Jimmy had not been greatly disturbed by the 
feminine sex. However, soon after he got to Manual Arts he 
noticed a slender girl with a wide, warm smile and pretty, 
even teeth. This girl's name was Josephine Daniels and she 
had come to California from Louisiana with, her parents. 
Undoubtedly she had brought some of the famous Southern 
charm with her, for her manner of speech and her serious 
attitude toward whatever she tackled interested Jimmy Doo- 
little. But he was greatly disturbed because she didn't demon- 
strate the same independent but casual interest in her new 
admirer. Josephine Daniels was a puzzle to Jimmy. Up to 
this hour he had been able to fight for what came his way 
and usually win; but here was a charming girl who obviously 
couldn't be subdued in the prize ring. 

The budding romance began to have a sobering effect on 
Doolittle. He decided that after all he would be out of school 
eventually and perhaps he might be interested in further, 
more serious courtship. Jimmy began to settle down, comb his 
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hair, wear a tie occasionally, and even appeared at school in 
neatly pressed trousers. If he was letting this Daniels girl 
sway him he tried to keep it strictly to himself. Since those 
days there have been few if any occasions when Jimmy, fresh 
on the front page after some amazing flight or accomplish- 
ment, has not said "Jo" was the master mind, or it was "Jo's" 
idea in the first place. 

While Jimmy and Jo were students at Manual Arts there 
were several other youngsters just getting through their teens 
who were later to make star reputations. Among those names 
was that of Frank Capra, now of the Army Signal Corps with 
the rank of major, and one of Hollywood's top-ranking motion- 
picture directors. There was Larry Tibbett, of course, and 
Phyllis Haver, a film star, along with Helen Jerome Eddy, 
who became a stage star. Among the other names the public 
knows, though not so well known at Manual Arts while 
Jimmy and Jo were there, were Bobby Meusel, top-liner in 
baseball; Fred Horowitze, an assistant attorney general of 
the United States; Marshall McComb, appellate judge; Good- 
win Knight, a superior judge; and Paul Williams, a colonel 
with the Army Air Forces. 



CHAPTER 4 



Amateur Bantamweight Champion 



JIMMY'S MOTHER was beginning to grow tired of her son 
coming home with marks of battle. She didn't have much 
sympathy with lads who were interested in nothing more 
than flattened noses and cauliflower ears. Finally, Mrs. Doo- 
littlc took Jimmy aside and talked things over. She offered to 
buy him a second-hand motorcycle if he would forget about 
boxing. Jimmy took to this idea with gusto, but by the end of 
the first week the motorcycle was in his possession he had 
practically ridden the tires off of it and, moreover, he was out 
of gas and had no money to buy more. He did not want to 
keep asking his mother for money after she had so generously 
bought the wind-splitting vehicle, so Jimmy, for probably one 
of the few times in his life, failed to keep a promise. 

He was getting a name as an amateur boxer then. He de- 
cided to assume some moniker that would hide the news from 
his mother and begin fighting again. Under an assumed name 
he launched on a "pro" career to get money, so he says, to 
pay for gasoline. He didn't do badly in the ring as a "pro." 
He would hop astride his motorcycle on Saturday afternoon 
and disappear down the road in a cloud of dust. Mrs. Doo- 
little didn't question him too closely. 

Of his fight career Jimmy said later that he probably would 
have turned out to be a seasoned pugilist had he not collided 
with an old warhorse of the ring in one of his bouts. The 
man's name, as Jimmy recalls it, was "Spider" Rilcy. When the 
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lithe little bantamweight climbed through the ropes to meet 
Riley, little did he dream he was to get all in one dose the 
medicine that drove most of the love of flying leather from 
his system. While the fight was still young, the bantam 
Doolittle thought for a split second he had fallen into a re- 
peating bear trap or a high speed buzz saw. So many blows 
struck him on the chin, in the eyes, and under the ribs he 
felt as though he were being slapped around by a huge electric 
fan. Doolittle came out of that scrap with no longer any secret 
ambition to be king of the canvas. Doolittle says that was the 
trouncing of a lifetime. 

There are other Doolittle fight stories worth repeating. One 
is linked with his collegiate career at the University of Cali- 
fornia. One day he went to the gymnasium to take a few 
rounds on the horizontal bars and loosen up his muscles. 
While he was doing the Doolittle version of a daily dozen, 
his eye caught a view of the boxing ring at the other end of 
the gym. Some of the brawnier lads of the campus were danc- 
ing and sparring around in the ring. What was occurring was 
a series of elimination bouts to pick candidates to represent 
California University in the annual meet with Stanford. This 
annual indoor meet was one of the campus highlights of the 
year. As the boxing continued under Jimmy's burning gaze, 
all but the three sharpest candidates had been washed out, 
according to points carefully scored. 

In the little gathering huddled close to the ring was a 
youngster who had heard of Jimmy's previous experience in 
boxing. According to the story, this youngster who knew 
something of Jimmy's ability sidled over and nudged Jimmy. 

"Why don't you take a crack at one of those guys, Doo- 
little?" he remarked. "Perhaps you can give them some warm- 
ing-up exercises!" Any one of the three top-rankers looked 
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like a towering giant beside the short-cut Doolittle. Two of 
the last three contestants were still sparring in the ring and 
Jimmy's interest mounted as he watched them trade jabs. 

The men in the ring were middleweights and they didn't 
pay particular attention as the chunky little Doolittle stood 
by and had the gloves tied on. The referee halted the two 
middleweights and shunted one from the canvas. The tower- 
ing leather-pusher remaining in the ring reckoned his new 
opponent was just more bear meat being tossed in to harden 
him up. The referee was virtually goggle-eyed a few seconds 
later when they collected what was left of the middleweight. 
Over in one corner, probably as much surprised as the coach, 
stood Jimmy, panting and blowing, trying to drink in as 
much fresh air as possible. He had let go with all the steam 
he had and floored the middleweight in almost a twinkling; 
he was winded, for it had been a few weeks since he had been 
through anything as strenuous as this and he wasn't exactly 
in the pink. 

Before he could get his breath, the second middleweight was 
shoved into the ring. Doolittle still stood his ground. This 
second man would demonstrate whether this little upstart 
had scored a knockout by some fluke. 

The midget firehorse, who had first learned to fight with 
bare fists in Nome, surveyed the second big middleweight 
before giving him the works. The way Jimmy put him to sleep 
must have made the now cheering group think Jimmy 
was carrying a bottle of chloroform in each mitt. The second 
middleweight was lifted out of the ring, and the coach was 
now ready for a dose of smelling salts himself. Where had 
this ball of nitroglycerine been hiding all this time? 

Meanwhile the third middleweight had had an opportunity 
to observe events. He would fix this Doolittle fellow. 
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The following day they took Jimmy out to the gym, put 
the gloves on him, rubbed him with alcohol and limbered 
him up a bit. By this time the Doolittle fans were flocking 
to his corner. He had plenty of seconds. In came the third 
of the middleweights. He was a little better fighter than his 
two predecessors. By now Jimmy was getting a trifle nervous. 
Throughout the first round he couldn't seem to land a good 
solid blow. As the second round opened, Jimmy had made 
up his mind. In a short time the Doolittle hurricane took hold 
and began flailing from all directions. The middleweight was 
soon in a horizontal position and the victor was left in the 
ring alone, but only for a fleeting second. His admirers rushed 
forward with acclamations. 

Then came the annual gym meet itself. When the big fight 
of the evening was announced, a little fellow crawled nerv- 
ously through the ropes. The crowd began to roar. This was 
supposed to be a middleweight bout, and here was this light- 
weight crawling into the ring. The yelling, cheering fans 
thought it was a joke, especially the Stanford crowd. The 
crescendo soared higher when the big Stanford man got over 
the ropes. 

The Stanford man decided he would give the little fellow 
a break and play with him for awhile. He started prancing 
around the ring, tapping Doolittle here and there. The Stan- 
ford crowd thought this great fun. Here their big giant 
middleweight was ready at any time to pulverize this Cali- 
fornia upstart who really was a bantamweight but had the 
nerve to enter a middleweight event. That was like California 
U, they shouted. 

While the Stanford man skipped lightly about exhibiting 
his footwork for the benefit of the audience, Doolittle was 
fast getting angry. His fighting blood, which had begun 
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to flow up in Nome, surged hot. His opponent made a careless 
swing while gliding over the canvas. This was exactly what 
Doolittle was looking for just that one opening! Jimmy 
feinted with his right as though he was going to drive it 
through the middleweight^ ribs, sharply reversed his motion, 
and caught the Stanford man squarely on the chin with a left. 
Stanford's idol sailed away into the land of Nod. 

The man Jimmy knocked out that night was Eric Pedley, 
later a famous sportsman and polo player. He and Jimmy met 
on peaceful ground in later years. But both took great pride 
in the fact that their first meeting had been in the ring. 

Jimmy Doolittle will talk quite freely about the ring and 
his early fights, but very few people have ever heard him 
mention that he was once bantamweight amateur champion of 
the Pacific Coast. Jimmy will admit that he was once some- 
thing of a battler, but never will he introduce his reminiscences 
by saying, "When I was champion . . ." 



CHAPTER 5 



Air Cadet in World War I 



JIMMY DOOLITTLE has literally grown up with aviation, which 
makes it fitting to glance for a moment at the aeronautical 
history shaping things to come, when Jimmy was first suf- 
fering from growing pains. Jimmy was twelve years old when 
the Wright brothers sold the United States Army its first plane 
back in 1909. 

Harry Bruno's excellent book, Wings over America, paints 
a fascinating sketch of this era. 

"On October 26, 1909, young Lieutenant Frederick E. 
Humphreys was selected to fly this Wright biplane, an eight- 
hundred-pound airplane of wires, cloth, spruce, and glue, 
powered by a twenty-five-horsepower engine a biplane very 
much like the machine that Cal Rodgers used on his flight 
across the continent. This ship had no instruments of any 
sort, the nearest thing to one being the strip of tape that 
dangled from the landing skid in front of the pilot. When 
this tape blew out straight, the pilot could relax; when it 
blew out at an angle, the pilot knew his machine was off 
balance. 

"Wilbur Wright was Humphreys' instructor, teaching the 
young lieutenant how to fly in less than a day. His next army 
student was another young lieutenant, Frank P. Lahm, who 
learned to fly on the same day. Lahm, who had made a balloon 
ascension with his father in 1899, was the winner of the James 
Gordon Bennett trophy in the international balloon race in 
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1906. He had piloted the first United States Army dirigible, 
and had flown as a passenger on a Wright biplane before the 
Army had assigned him to Dayton. 

"But the toss of a coin gave Humphreys the chance to be- 
come Army pilot number one. Number three was another 
young lieutenant, Henry H. (Hap) Arnold, who learned how 
to fly in the second plane the Wrights sold to the Army. This 
was in April, 1911. By midsummer, he was instructing other 
Army pilots at the army field at College Park 3 Maryland. 
'Hap' is today General Arnold in command of the United 
States Army Air Forces. Lahm is the Colonel Lahm (retired) 
who today is responsible for setting up the basic air training 
given to our Army pilots. Humphreys, who died in 1941, be- 
came a general in the Army Air Forces. 

"By the end of 1912, twenty-four young officers volunteered 
for air service. Among them were the fledglings who were 
later to become General Foulois, General Brereton, and Colo- 
nel Milling three of the greatest names in American military 
aviation. . . . But when the first World War began in 1914 
the United States Army had merely a half-dozen military 
planes in actual use. 

"The story of American naval aviation was not far different. 
In 1908, the Navy sent Lieutenants Sweet and McEntee to 
witness a Wright demonstration at Fort Myer. In 1909, Cap- 
tain Chambers was ordered to investigate the possibilities of 
aviation for the Navy. He reported that flying machines had 
a very definite place in our Navy. Then, in 1910, Hugh Rob- 
inson and Eugene Ely two of Glenn Curtiss' pilots per- 
formed a feat that was to revolutionize naval warfare even 
more than the first battle of the Mcrrimac and Monitor at 
Hampton Roads in 1863. 

"What Ely did was to land an ^airplane on the wooden plat- 
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form the Navy had built on the deck of the US.S. Penn- 
sylvania. His friend Robinson had worked out a method of 
stopping the plane once it landed. The method was simplicity 
itself, as simple as it was to learn to fly: a series of ropes 
stretched across the runway, a few feet above the boards. 
These ropes had heavy sandbags tied to either end. Under 
the skids of Ely's plane, Robinson had built two hooks. 

"When Ely landed, the hooks caught on the ropes, which 
slowed, then stopped the plane without jarring the pilot. 
Today, hydraulic apparatus has replaced the sandbags but 
this is the method used by the navies of the world on their 
modern aircraft carriers. Ely is dead, but Robinson is still very 
much alive. "I guess I passed up several million dollars by not 
patenting my device/ he told me recently. 'But I had a part 
in the one flight that really made the United States Navy 
air-minded, and that's plenty for me.' 

"But even this was not enough to induce the Navy to launch 
an air program. Glenn Curtiss had to offer to give free flying 
instruction in order to get a Navy student. The Navy sent 
him Lieutenant T. G. Ellyson in 1910. The next year the 
Navy ordered two pontoon-equipped machines from Curtiss. 
In November, 1911, these planes were flown by Lieutenants 
Ellyson and Towers. 

"By 1913, there was a naval aviation detachment attached 
to the fleet at the Guantanamo maneuvers, and planes went 
scouting for mythical enemy fleets and bombed stationary 
targets. It was in this year, too, that young Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of the Navy (and then, as 
now, unafraid to break with hoary tradition) appointed a 
board to organize naval aviation. 

"The naval aviation detachment by 1914 had swelled to a 
total of nine officers and twenty-three enlisted men. The 
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Pensacola Naval Air Station was established with huge tents 
for hangars. The Navy now had eleven planes. 

"The United States Navy started to design its own planes 
in 1915, but by 1917, when we entered the war, we still had 
only one naval air station, and the flying detachment com- 
prised but 38 officers, 163 enlisted men, and 62 planes. 

"When the war began in 1914, the native land of the Wright 
brothers found itself well behind all the other nations of the 
world in the race for air supremacy. France had 1500 army 
and 1000 private planes; Germany had 1000 army and 450 
private planes (as well as forty dirigibles); and England had 
82 army planes. A bitter contrast to the half-dozen planes 
bearing the insignia of the United States Army and the eleven 
planes of our naval detachment. 

"As the war started, aviation was used merely as the eyes 
of the armies in the field. The early reconnaissance planes 
went up unarmed, generally carrying merely a pilot and an 
observer. 

"It was in late 1914 that the airplane proved its worth on the 
battlefields of Europe. Were it not for his aerial reconnaissance, 
Sir John French would have led his troops to certain slaughter 
after the French army on his right flank was routed near 
Mons. Observers in British planes spotted the German armies 
racing to cut off the British and annihilate them in a crushing 
flank action. The aerial reports reached Sir John in time to 
allow him to withdraw his forces intact. Soon after, planes were 
being used by all belligerents for directing artillery fire as 
well. Bomb warfare the bombing of London particularly 
was waged by dirigibles. 

"Then aviators began to carry pistols and rifles and machine 
guns. Planes were growing stronger, faster, and more tricky; 
and in 1915, Anthony Fokker, a young Dutch 'captive' of the 
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Germans invented the means of synchronizing machine guns 

to fire through the rotating blades of a plane's propeller. 

"While bombing airplanes, carrying new types of bombs, 
started to wreak their havoc on ammunition dumps, cities, 
and troops, new fighter planes swarmed over the trenches to 
make the most spectacular action of the war. The fleet, fast- 
climbing fighters armed with synchronized machine guns 
became the wings of the century's new knight-hero, the flying 
ace. 

"The ace became the greatest individual hero of the war: 
in danger of his life as few warriors had ever been before, 
the fighter-pilot never went into battle with any thought of 
living to tell the tale. Death rode on his wings, played tricks 
with his controls, jammed his guns. Like the pioneer of 1910, 
he flew with no thought of what his sacrifice would add to 
man's conquest of the skies." 

This, then, was the war drama unfolding before the eyes of 
Jimmy Doolittle, the California lad who by this time had 
matriculated at the University of California after completing 
high school and a short stay at the Los Angeles Junior College. 
Jimmy was now a student of engineering at the university. 
Evidently the fact that his father had been a prospector and 
miner had in some measure induced him to decide on a 
career as a mining engineer. There was an aura about the 
free-lance, adventuresome life of the gold fields and mining 
that appealed strongly to the spirited young Doolittle. 

Jimmy was somewhat interested in aeronautics, seriously 
interested in mining, and utterly enthralled by his youthful 
romance. He could not stay away from the Daniels home more 
than a week at a time. Jo Doolittle has a sparkling sense of 
humor. She now gets as much downright fun as Jimmy out 
of poking jibes at their kid romance. According to Jimmy's 
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version, Jo really didn't want him but he talked Jo's mother 
into being an ally. He now says Jo's mother didn't hold a 
high opinion of him when he first explained that he wanted 
to marry her daughter. Jimmy says that in those days he was 
far from being a capitalist, and that after talking Mrs. 
Daniels out of her daughter he went even further and man- 
aged a five-dollar loan from her with which to pay for the 
license. 

After completing three years of study at the University of 
California, Jimmy enlisted as a flying cadet in the Signal 
Corps Reserve. The Air Service then was only a small branch 
of the Signal Corps and was to remain a part of the Signal 
Corps until late in 1918, just before the end of the war. 

Soon after Jimmy volunteered for flying training he was 
sent back to the university for what is now known as pre-flight 
training. This included a form of basic military training with 
attendant drills, lectures on military science, plus courses in 
various advanced academic subjects which were then calcu- 
lated to make a man a military aviator. 

While Jimmy was completing his pre-flight courses as a 
cadet, he and Jo Daniels took their wedding vows during 
Jimmy's Christmas vacation in 1917. Actually, Jimmy took 
his bride as a Christmas gift the wedding was Christmas Eve. 
Jimmy now rates his capture of Jo Daniels one of his greatest 
achievements. Those who know him well say that, deep down, 
Jimmy feels that even this is understatement. For since that 
day in 1917 when Jo took Jimmy Doolittle for better or worse, 
his has been a steady climb toward the stratosphere of -glory. 

It is possible that the sudden spurt of military aviation de- 
velopment in this country, centered at the start of the war at 
San Diego, not far from Jimmy's home, was directly responsi- 
ble for his first serious interest in flying. California, quick to 
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take to automobiles, was just as rapidly converted into one of 
the most air-minded of the states. In addition, for the clumsy 
equipment the Army had to fly, the climate was perfect, and 
guaranteed a maximum number of days throughout the year 
suited for flying. Upon completion of his pre-flight courses at 
the University of California Jimmy was sent down to Rockwell 
Field at San Diego where he was to get his first taste of flying 
and begin the mastery of the art that was to make his name 
known around the globe. 

While he proceeded with his training in the Air Service, 
the young flyer's bride demonstrated her good practical knowl- 
edge about how two young people should begin life together. 
No spoiled child, she was ready to assume her share of re- 
sponsibility. She proceeded to obtain employment in the Cali- 
fornia shipyards, where skilled office help was badly needed. 
In school she had already shown excellent business sense and 
developed several skills highly useful in an office. So for a few 
months she worked as a stenographer while her young flying 
husband continued with his military training. 

Jimmy had enlisted with the plan to get to France as soon 
as he could; but his hopes were dashed some months later. 
He tried on three occasions to get sailing orders to join Amer- 
ican flyers on the other side, each time without success. How- 
ever, his arrival at Rockwell Field for flight training was a 
star event, for with his interesting experiences in studies dur- 
ing pre-flight training and associations with the young, robust, 
devil-may-care companions he found fighting for a chance to 
fly, a flying future appealed to him with greater force than 
.had prize fighting. 

His first lesson in flying was one Jimmy will never forget. 
When he arrived at Rockwell Field and was placed on the 
flight list for primary training he was assigned to an instructor 
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named Todd. Jimmy had received his last verbal instructions 
on the ground preparatory to going aloft for his first hop. He 
and Todd were out on the field ready to take their training 
plane off into the California sky. Somewhat nervously finger- 
ing the controls and studying the instrument board, Jimmy 
was so short he could just see over the side of the cockpit. 
The motor was idling and Jimmy began to buckle the safety 
belt. Suddenly out of the clear, ocean breeze that wafted across 
Rockwell Field, there came a thunderous crash. A second later 
there was another roar and a sound of crashing splinters amid 
a shower of dust. The two crashes had occurred only a few 
feet from the plane in which Jimmy and Instructor Todd 
Sat waiting to take off. Jimmy and Todd scrambled out of 
their cockpits. 

Two planes had collided directly overhead and had fallen 
almost straight down, hitting the ground with sickening 
thuds. In one the pilot was dead. The instructor and student 
pilot in the other plane were badly mangled. Jimmy and Todd 
rushed to the scene and assisted in extricating the injured and 
the body of the lifeless pilot. After the pair finished helping 
with the clearing away of the debris, they sailed off. 

That crash was not the first Jimmy was to know, for he 
has had his share of them. Probably no one but Doolittle him- 
self knows how many times he has rubbed elbows with death. 
However, every crash he has experienced has added some bit 
of knowledge or enhanced his skill at handling a plane in the 
air, for throughout his career he has made a special mental 
note of each mishap and tried all the harder to see that such 
a weakness was not allowed again to show up in his flying 
or in the equipment he used. 

Jimmy once recounted the mishaps he had known in the 
air, particularly as they related to his own flying experience. 
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His first crash, he explained, was among the most awkward ( 
maneuvers ever charged against him. He was taxiing a plane 
across a field while he was a flying cadet and was meeting 
another cadet's plane coming from the opposite direction it, 
too, was taxiing on the ground. Jimmy rather carelessly i 
judged the distance and thought he could pass the other 
plane with feet to spare. But as they approached each other 
their wings locked and both planes were rather badly damaged. 
Jimmy does not speak of his crashes with any facetiousness; 
they are serious business with him. 

Jimmy explains that the second crack-up he had was soon 
after he learned that the Army had refused his last request 
to be sent overseas. He was down on the world and his ego 
had been badly bashed. On this occasion the spunky little pilot 
was flying along thinking how cruel the world was and how 
little he had been able to do after he had become one of the 
crack flyers on this side of the Atlantic. Suddenly he was flying 
rather low over a highway and down below he spied two 
soldiers walking along at an easy gait. It would relieve the 
monotony and cheer him up a bit, he thought, if he could 
create a little excitement. So he gave the plane the throttle and 
dipped its nose toward the ground. He swooped down over 
the two men trudging along the road, roaring down to within 
a few feet of the ground, just above the hats of the two soldiers. 
One of them ducked. The other was in no frame of mind to be 
frightened by some nonsensical sky-devil trying to show off. 
The man who ducked decided this guy up in the plane must 
be flying with one hand on the stick and another on a bottle 
of spirits so he halted and crouched to the ground, while the 
other man kept walking on, beckoning for his wiser companion 
to quit ducking. 

Doolittle swung his plane back up into the sky, circled, sur- 
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vcycd the situation and came roaring down again* This time 
he all but took the lone hiker's hat off his head. Still he kept 
walking as Jimmy's ship shot back up for altitude. Doolitde 
was quite annoyed. He was in fact becoming riled at this man 
on the ground who refused to bow to the zany flying that 
plane. 

On the third time around Jimmy decided to part the man's 
hair, figuratively speaking, with his landing gear. He gave 
his motor the gun, climbed for a few hundred feet, circled, 
dropped his nose for a long low swoop. The motor roared as 
the plane tilted for the dash, but the soldier hardly shot Doo- 
little a glance as his plane ripped down through the sky to 
hug the road like a roller coaster on a mad glide. On down 
the road flew Doolittle. Again he must have misjudged, or a 
slight breath of air might have dropped the plane a fraction 
of a foot, for he didn't part the man's hair. His landing wheel's 
tire hit the soldier and flattened him in the dust. 

But that was not the climax. Doolittle had been so intent 
on forcing the soldier to duck that he had overlooked a barbed- 
wire fence just off the road. His landing gear fouled the fence 
and down went the plane in a cloud of dust and crashing 
splinters. It was a folded-up mass of wreckage, and there sat 
smart young Doolittle with a lapful of airplane in assorted 
pieces. At the instant he crashed he thought he was a dead 
duck and he sat in the wreckage a moment trying to figure 
out just what had happened. As it turned out, neither Doo- 
little nor the man who had been knocked to the ground was 
badly hurt, but the injured soldier had a bump on his head 
as big as his fist and Jimmy had some nasty scratches. 

Jimmy learned a lesson from that crash. He stayed on the 
ground for a solid month. In addition, he was confined to 
quarters. That was the penalty the commandant of the field 
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meted out. He does not recall these crashes today with any 
pleasure. He tries, if he is asked about them, to get across an 
object lesson with each account. 

His third crackup was a tragedy of the sort he has seen 
frequently during his long flying career, but only this once 
did it strike so close to home. On this occasion Jimmy had 
finished his flying training and was an instructor. He was teach- 
ing a young student flyer, and at the time they were up in one 
of the old wartime Jennies, a clumsy low-powered training 
plane used during the last war for primary instruction. 

Below Doolittle and his student passenger another student 
was taking off in a single-seater ship, much faster than the one 
in which they were flying. The student in the fast single- 
seater was rising directly below the Jenny carrying Doolittle 
and his student. Few of the planes in those days had the wide 
unlimited vision provided at nearly all angles today. Jimmy 
failed to see the other plane, and the lone student pilot didn't 
see Jimmy until too late. The fast single-seater clipped Jimmy's 
landing wheels off and its cockpit shot right into Jimmy's 
propeller. The spinning propeller tore into the other plane's 
gas tank and broke off. The boy in the single-seater plane was 
killed by the propeller blade. When Jimmy turned in his 
cockpit he saw the single-seater plane dropping in flames 
toward the ground. Somehow Jimmy managed to bring his 
student down safely and land the plane on its belly without 
benefit of landing gear. According to Jimmy, that is the most 
terrifying experience he's ever known in the air. 



CHAPTER 6 



Daredevil Second Lieutenant 



PACKED WITH DRAMA and color as were the first two years of 
Jimmy Doolittle's flying career, he would be quite likely now 
to say they were "uneventful." That is one of his favorite 
words. But the world now knows that each time he does some- 
thing out of the ordinary and calls it "uneventful," Doolittle 
has achieved another of the record-breaking feats that have 
punctuated his amazing career. This modesty in virtually 
everything he undertakes has earned for Jimmy Doolittle a 
place in the heart of every headline writer and reporter. They 
take delight in polishing off thirty-six-point headlines with 
"Jimmy Doolittle" does this or that instead of saying "General 
Doolittle" does so and so. This is because men on city desks 
and veteran reporters have through the years learned that 
Jimmy Doolittle is human to the core. 

One would guess Jimmy stands about five feet four, 'and 
estimate that the intrepid little flyer pushes the scales down to 
around one hundred and fifty-seven pounds. He is stockily 
built; in shaking his hand, one is immediately aware that this 
dynamic, solid, 47-year-old man packs a terrific wallop in his 
fist. 

One impression all writers agree on is the ever-constant, 
invariable Doolittle momentum. To see him in action on the 
ground is a treat. He moves around as though he were a hum- 
ming dynamo. There is a smooth, easy flow and rhythmic 
sweep as he goes about the particular task he may be engaged 
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in, whether it's going through a stack of reports or poking 
methodically over an airplane motor. 

There is something about great men which cannot be accu- 
rately photographed with a verbal lens. Searching for this 
indefinable quality in Jimmy Doolittle, one finds an almost 
tireless pursuit of the "impossible" in aviation to be the some- 
thing extra he has. Throughout his life Jimmy has been ham- 
mering and driving ahead with relentless courage, always 
trying to prove something possible that other men labeled 
"impossible." This characteristic seems to be at the core of the 
Doolittle personality. It is a trait of the scientist, the crusader, 
the theorist. Jimmy has never lacked the courage to go a little 
further and take a few extra chances to prove that one of his 
theories of flight would stand the test of experiment. 

However, there have been many times when those with 
whom he has shared his thrills in the air have wondered just 
what lay back of the Doolittle daring. This streak of wanting 
to "prove" a point cropped up during Jimmy's sojourn at 
Rockwell Field at San Diego. The story is vouched for by 
Brigadier General John McCulloch, who was an aerial gun- 
nery instructor at Rockwell Field when Jimmy arrived on the 
scene. McCulloch is now commander of an important Air 
Force wing but then, in 1918, he was a lieutenant getting as 
much thrill out of the fledgling Air Service as Jimmy was. 

The first time McCulloch saw Jimmy handle a plane he was 
greatly impressed, so much so that they became the best of 
friends. One day early in 1918 there were signs posted all 
around the quarters and on the field warning the student 
pilots that there were to be absolutely no demonstrations in the 
air which would deliberately result in a tail spin. Each of the 
signs, along with its warning, gave specific instructions on 
what the pilot should do if he should find himself in such a 
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predicament inadvertently. If a luckless student or instructor, 
or both, happened to be up in one of the old-type, First World 
War training planes doing maneuvers and fell into a spin, in 
most instances they simply hauled over the side and skimmed 
to earth in parachutes, letting the plane dive unescorted to the 
ground to add another item to the taxpayers' growing war 
bill. The tail spin is generally described as beginning when the 
nose of the plane gets a little above the plane's horizon, thereby 
causing the ship to lose flying speed and subsequently drop 
in a rotating motion out of control. The other flyers had a 
great fear of this maneuver, but Doolittle had obviously been 
doing some experimenting on his own before the arrival of 
this particular day on which McCulloch and the other flyers 
around Rockwell Field saw Doolittle doing the "impossible." 
Jimmy was making long steady circles in the air to gain as 
much altitude as possible before he began his aerial didoes 
over the field, and the pilots on the ground gathered in little 
huddles to see what was coming off. They watched Jimmy 
push his plane up and up until it was a mere speck in the sky. 
Then they noted his motor getting louder and louder, and 
suddenly the roar fell off. The experienced eyes of the airmen 
on the ground widened with wonder. They saw Jimmy's plane 
drop crazily at first and then gradually gain momentum as it 
grew larger in the nearer reaches of the sky. Now they could 
see the sickening gyrations which spelled danger to each of 
them. They held their breath for a moment watching for a 
plummet of white silk to blossom, and began wondering 
where the plane would land, for he was doing this stunt, 
almost over the field. The men breathed heavily. The plane 
kept dropping earthward in its constant rotating motion. But 
still no dark speck with a parachute dangling above it. Then 
they noticed there was a gradually increasing roar and slowly 
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the gyrations slackened. Jimmy's plane dipped into a long 
inverted arc downward, leveling off into the blue California 
sky. He made a wide sweep while eyes on the ground grew 
wider. Jimmy had enough altitude and he knew what he was 
doing. Once more the men below grew tense. 

Again the plane fell off into those crazy, death-defying cir- 
cles. Again and again, Jimmy pushed his plane up to a safe 
altitude and dropped it into a tail spin. Each time he brought 
it out in a perfect glide. Finally, when he thought he had had 
about enough, Jimmy swung his ship lower and sailed into the 
field for a landing. The fellows watched the chunky little flyer 
crawl out of the cockpit. They felt perhaps he had gone a little 
crazy. What he had just done simply wasn't possible. 

Jimmy grinned at the crowd of pilots who ganged around 
him after he was out of the ship. He laughed; with a shrug 
he dismissed the stunt. While the fellows gathered around, he 
told them he was just trying to show that a ship could be 
brought out of a spin with some effort, of course. 

McCulloch tells another story about Jimmy. This one, too, 
is supposed to have happened at Rockwell. According to the 
story, the pilots on the field got into a rather heated argument 
one day while doing some barracks flying. Jimmy had been 
standing by, adding little or nothing to the debate. Finally, 
he had his fill and he casually announced that he'd like to go 
up in a plane and settle the argument, which centered about 
the question of whether the weight of a man's body would 
throw a plane off balance in the air if the man was standing 
on the wing. It must be remembered that planes in those days 
were rather frail crates and had to be handled with kid gloves, 
or else a man had to be made of the same stuff as Doolittle 
and McCulloch; otherwise their names were soon added to the 
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casualty list or transferred to some less glamorous branch of 
the Army. 

So Doolittle and a volunteer flyer walked out to the field, and 
got into a plane while the argument continued on the ground. 
Jimmy and the other pilot left the ground and climbed a few 
thousand feet above the field. They were high above the argu- 
ment when the debaters noticed a dark speck crawling out of 
the cockpit and moving slowly onto the wing. They waited 
as the plane roared above Rockwell Field. Then it dropped a 
little lower and they could make out the pugnacious flyer 
inching his way toward the tip of the wing. There would soon 
be a decision of the argument. 

Now the pilots watching from below saw Doolittle doing all 
kinds of antics out there on the wing while the plane roared 
in wide circles. They say he did everything but hang on the 
wing by his chin. The debate had reached a sportsman's 
climax. Jimmy Doolittle had proved another point. 

When Jimmy completed his flight training at Rockwell Field 
he was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Signal Corps 
Reserve, Aviation Section, on March 11, 1918. He was well 
ahead of most of his class. He had during his early training 
demonstrated the finest "feel" for handling a ship in the air, 
and he had shown at the same time a remarkable ability to 
knock down aerial targets with his machine guns. The stories 
of flying on the Western Front were coming back to set on fire 
the ambition of new aviators. At last, Jimmy felt, he would get 
a chance to go overseas. 

Now came one of the greatest disappointments of Jimmy's 
life. He has never quite recovered from the blow he got when 
he was told that Lieutenant Doolittle would be ordered to 
another station to act as flight and gunnery instructor. His 
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trouble was that he was too good a flyer and gunner to be 
shipped across. He was needed on this side to teach other 
young cadets to fly. His ability to make the clumsy, low- 
powered First World War planes do everything but talk had 
left an indelible impression upon his instructors; even they 
were spellbound by some of the maneuvers Jimmy did while 
he was a student. So he wasn't destined to go across this time. 

Jimmy waited more than twenty-two years to get into com- 
bat, and then he made his debut with a flash and a roar that 
has left one of the most daring pages ever recorded in aerial 
history. There probably will be many repetitions of Jimmy's 
Tokyo mission, but none will be more finely planned nor 
executed with more bravery and courage. 

After being commissioned second lieutenant, Doolittle was 
ordered to Camp Dick, in Texas, as flight instructor. From 
there he went to Wright Field, in Ohio, as flight and gunnery 
instructor. After a few months at Wright Field he was again 
on the move, and his next station was Gerstner Field, Louisi- 
ana, where he performed the same aerial teaching job. Toward 
the end of 1918, as the war drew to a close, Jimmy landed back 
at San Diego's Rockwell Field. 



CHAPTER 7 



Aerial Parade, 1918 



THE EVENTS OF 1918 did not rest lightly on Second Lieutenant 
Doolittle's shoulders. During the months that he acted -as flying 
and gunnery instructor he studied every type of Army aircraft 
and noted carefully the strength and weaknesses of the crude 
machines which were gradually going through revolutionary 
stages. If he was an excellent flyer he was equally as good as 
an instructor. 

However, the Army did not select its flying men then with 
the exacting scientific skill predominating today. There were 
not the careful sifting-out processes to separate the sheep from 
the goats, and sometimes an instructor got a goat for a student 
and then he had a time. Making flyers then was a rather hit- 
and-miss affair, or a trial-and-error process. The instructor suf- 
fered through the trials, and died with the errors. 

But Jimmy survived. It was probably due mostly to his nat- 
ural curiosity and flying instinct that he came through those 
months as an instructor with a whole skin. If he went through 
that period as a martyr to a job not of his choosing he certainly 
made the most of it. For while he was teaching men to fly he 
was also learning much about their weaknesses and strength, 
just as he did about the planes they flew. In flying, men who 
handle the controls learn that to be a good judge of human 
nature may often mean the difference between life and death. 
For a plane in the air must have a crew on the ground with 
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as much, or more, interest in its performance as the man at 
the controls. 

While Jimmy flew at Rockwell Field the opportunity came 
more often to fly some of the faster pursuit ships then being 
developed. Gradually his reputation as a daring stunt pilot 
began to take root. However, just as he was mastering the 
fundamentals of the most intricate stunt and combat maneu- 
vers in the air the Armistice was declared. No one was more 
overjoyed that the victory was won, but Jimmy was greatly 
disappointed that he had not been on the Western Front to be 
one of the last pilots off the battlefield; for his love of flying 
now transcended nearly all else, except his young bride, and the 
game he loved most in the air was that of flipping a fast plane 
through loops, barrel rolls, and hell-for-leather dives. 

With the signing of the Armistice the country was in a state 
of strong emotion. Hatred for the Germans and what had 
transpired during those last hectic, war-weary months in France 
ran rampant, but was somewhat tempered with the joy of 
once more settling down to peace. Against this backdrop a great 
military air carnival was announced in the Los Angeles Times 
just a week after the Armistice. The commandant at Rockwell 
Field, San Diego, must have decided on the event to give the 
young flyers there an opportunity to blow off steam, for they 
had been training for war these many months and now they 
were going home, not to France. It was in this giant spectacle, 
which was not to be repeated anywhere in the world for nearly 
twenty years, that Lieutenant Jimmy Doolittle became a star. 
And there were to be others in that air show who were later 
to become aviation greats too. 

On Monday, November 25, the Los Angeles Times printed 
a story telling of the great show and inviting everyone on the 
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Pacific Coast to attend. It was a prophetic story, and it fur- 
nishes for us today a fascinating bit of aviation history. 

"Officials of Los Angeles and other cities throughout the 
State have been invited to San Diego to witness the great 
aerial parade to be given Wednesday by famous American aces 
and other aviators of the North Island School (Rockwell, 
Ream, and East Fields). 

"Telegrams were sent out yesterday by the San Diego Cham- 
ber of Commerce, calling attention to the unusual spectacle of 
200 airplanes in flight. These telegrams went to the chambers 
of commerce and city officials of Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Riverside, San Bernardino, and Seattle. 

"Nothing on so massive a scale as this flight will be has ever 
been attempted either in this country or Europe, say the avia- 
tion authorities. The flight will probably be the last of its kind 
held in this country or Europe for many years, according to 
Colonel Harvey Burwell, commander at North Island, as the 
large permanent aeronautical institutions will be reduced to 
peace strength within a short time. [How true!] 

"Three famous American aces, among others, will be seen 
in action. Spectators will witness squadrons of battle planes 
simultaneously execute the Immelman turn, and loop the loop, 
at the command of a leader who speaks direct to the pilots by 
means of the latest development in the world of science air- 
plane radio telephone! 

"Every available airplane in commission at Rockwell, Ream, 
and East Fields will be utilized in the mass flights. Colonel 
Burwell and his subordinate officers of the trinity of magnifi- 
cent flying fields are planning to make this flight a fitting 
climax to America's aerial efforts in the Great War. It is pre- 
dicted that it will be many years before a similar spectacle will 
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be provided for the American public. [The prediction was right 
on the nose.] 

"Major Albert Smith, chief instructor of flying, announced 
that the squadrons of airplanes will be sent aloft at 10 o'clock. 
Fully ninety minutes will be consumed in arranging the various 
squadrons in the mass formation. The great fleet of aircraft 
will sweep over the city in a dense mass of white wings and 
whirling propellers about noon. 

"Four distinct types of military airplanes will be used, in- 
cluding the famous Rockwell Field constructed aerial hospital 
ambulance." [In World War II this has been one of the greatest 
life-savers for severely wounded troops rushed back to hospi- 
tals for excellent medical treatment not available in the field.] 

"These ships will include the tiny English Spads which will 
be seen in action next Wednesday in this country for the first 
time; Thomas-Morse speed scouts, Curtiss bombing planes, and 
Curtiss training machines. 

"Owing to the different ratio of speeds of the aircraft used, 
ranging from 90 to 130 miles an hour, each distinct type will 
be assigned to squadrons. The fast little Spads and Thomas- 
Morse scouts will fly in a circle around the slower bombers 
and training ships. In this manner it is hoped to maintain an 
effective mass formation. 

"Among the crack American aviators who will participate 
will be Lieutenant William Wellman of Boston, who has been 
decorated by both the French and American governments for 
his brilliant exploits while attached to the Lafayette Escadrille; 
Major Carl Spaatz, D.S.O., who was cited in an order of the 
day by General Pershing for his extraordinary heroism in the 
air [Major General Spaatz is now Deputy Commander of the 
Allied Air Forces in North Africa] ; Captain F. O. Wilson, 
who is officially credited with destroying three planes; Major 
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Albert Smith, holder of the American record for seaplane for 
sustained flight; and the greatest galaxy of aerial acrobatic fly- 
ers ever mobilized in this country. [Five of the best were 
chosen to fly, and one was Lieutenant Jimmy Doolittle.] 

"Immediately after the aerial fleet has passed over the city 
and the squadrons of planes have simultaneously looped the 
loop and executed the Immelman turn the skies will be cleared 
of the mass flyers. Major Spaatz, Lieutenant Wellman, Captain 
Wilson, Major Smith, and one or two other flyers yet to be 
selected by Colonel Burwell will entertain the spectators in a 
wonderful series of combat flying maneuvers. 

"These airmen will execute the side slip, the verille, the 
barrel roll, loop, reversement, and many other stunts employed 
by pursuit pilots while engaged in deadly combat. It will be the 
first public exhibition of its kind ever given by this group of 
famous airmen. It was pointed out yesterday that Wednesday's 
flight will be a fitting commemorative event of the part San 
Diego has played in the development of military aviation. 
North Point, where the great fleet of aircraft will take off, is 
the birthplace of the flying boat and the seaplane. The first 
night flight ever made was achieved by Major Theodore Mc- 
Cauley of the American Air Service; the first loop-the-loop 
ever achieved by an American was made at North Island by 
the late Lincoln Beechey; Riley Scott, a North Island mechanic, 
devised and tested at North Island the first successful bomb- 
dropping device; while the latest device used in the world of 
aeronautics, which caused a sensation when first introduced by 
American airmen on the western battlefront, the airplane radio- 
telephone apparatus, was conceived and constructed at North 
Island by Colonel Clarence Culver. 

"In the trick flying after the parade, Lieutenant William 
Wellman, recently returned from France, will perform a barrel 
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roll for a mile along the sky, one of the most difficult feats 
known in aviation. For ninety minutes all San Diego business 
places and banks will be closed as a tribute to the lives given 
in aviation during the war." Thus went the news account of 
the great air show. 

Meanwhile, the commandant of Rockwell Field was con- 
ducting a series of elimination bouts in the air among all 
available pursuit pilots on the three training fields. The flyers 
were being chosen in open competition to select five who would 
make up a team to perform the daring stunt flying that was 
to prove the star attraction of the entire air show. Lieutenant 
Doolittle was not only one of the five winners, he was named 
the leader of the five-man stunting team the day of the air 
show. With the aerial acrobatic team finally selected after some 
tall and fancy flying in the skies above Rockwell Field, the 
show was ready to begin. 

On Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock the thunderous turn- 
ing of airplane motors churned the air at each of the three 
airfields. Anxious pilots listened to their hum as the show 
began. What happened there that day over San Diego was 
indeed a prelude to coming history. An account of it appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times the following day in a story written 
by William M. Henry. 

"The American eagle stretched his wings and screamed to an 
audience of thousands at San Diego yesterday when 210 air- 
planes, the greatest air armada in the history of America, circled 
and paraded over the city a mighty spectacle, though but a 
small part of the aerial strength of this country. It was an 
expression of thanksgiving for the victory of the Allies, and if 
Kaiser Bill had seen what San Diego saw he would have been 
just as glad the war is over as the best American in the crowd. 

"As if the majestic sweep of 210 roaring 'ships' across the 
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skies were not sufficient, a stunt squad of five Thomas-Morse 
scouts performed simultaneous evolutions in the air, spinning 
out of the low clouds and down through the formations one 
after the other like so many tumbler pigeons performing for 
a flock of geese. And, to add to the thrills, a pair of overalls 
dropped overboard from one of the planes and gave the spec- 
tators all the thrills of seeing an av'ator drop from 5000 feet 
to the ground. 

"Promptly at 10 o'clock the comparatively slow-going Curtiss 
training planes left the ground at Rockwell Field and began 
to circle the island. Fifty of these got into the air and then an 
equal number of fast two-seaters rose and started to trail them. 
Then forty of the spidery Thomas-Morse scouts took the air 
and the huge squadron moved over Point Loma, gradually 
working into the form of a huge V, which we all know stands 
for Victory. 

"Meanwhile from East and Ream fields, the two subsidiary 
training plants, seventy more fast machines preceded by five 
star stunt artists [Doolittle and four companions] climbed to 
get into the aerial swim. Soon the 210 fast planes were swarm- 
ing over North Island like so many bees and being herded into 
formation by the fifteen leaders who conversed with one an- 
other through the air by [radio] telephone quite as casually as 
you and I pass the time of day! 

"By 11 o'clock the formation was complete, and with the 
quintet of daring acrobats [Doolittle and his four] the greatest 
fleet of airplanes ever assembled in this country proceeded to 
write victory in the sky while thousands of spectators in the 
streets and on housetops cheered themselves hoarse, their ex- 
cited shrieks and yells completely drowned by the shattering 
roar of the mighty motors. 

"So close to one another that they seemed almost to touch, 
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they formed a ceiling over the city that almost blotted out the 
struggling rays of the sun and with majestic solemnity they 
patrolled the air, magnificent in the perfection of their forma- 
tion, and while they formed a perfect background at 5000 feet, 
the five acrobats below swooped, dived, looped, and spun in as 
perfect unison as though they had been operated by a single 
hand. 

"For nearly an hour the great parade moved across the 
clouds and then slowly and almost imperceptibly the ranks 
began to thin out as in splendidly planned order the planes 
went home to roost in their North Island hangars. And as the 
numbers decreased, the antics and evolutions of the five stunt 
men increased until finally the skies cleared and the acrobats 
held the center of the heavens alone, supreme in the mad glory 
of their thrilling feats. 

"It was an exhibition calculated to send hearts leaping to 
tense throats to see the magnificent perfection of it all. It was 
so huge, so unbelievable and yet so perfectly planned and car- 
ried out that it seemed almost like a dream. The mad gyrations 
of the five aerial gymnasts [Doolittle and Company] were all 
that kept the spectacle from being so orderly and perfect that 
thrills were forgotten in the awe it inspired. 

"Three hardened, experienced heroes who but two months 
back were shooting down German planes over French soil, 
stood on Rockwell Field and marveled at the sight. They were 
able to appreciate the gigantic spectacle as the average citizen 
was not, for squadrons of this size are almost unheard of along 
the West Front and here were 200 youngsters to whom France 
was only an unfulfilled promise carrying out this colossal con- 
ception without a quiver. 

"It was a sight that has never been seen in this country be- 
fore and in all probability never will be again. Circumstances 
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conspired to give to San Diego this one and only opportunity 
to gaze and wonder. Demobilization of the air force is now 
going on and in another few weeks this unprecedented number 
of expert flyers will be scattered from Mexico to Maine, never 
to be reassembled unless once more the eagle should call upon 
its brood to swarm to the defense of Democracy! 

"Lieutenant Colonel Harvey Burwell, commanding officer 
at Rockwell and subsidiary fields, has real reason to be proud of 
the wonderful performance of his organization which con- 
ceived the magnificent idea and carried it to still more magnifi- 
cent conclusion. To stage such a performance without so much 
as a cracked strut or even a forced landing was an accomplish- 
ment of which any officer on the West Front would be more 
than proud. 

"Every type of airplane used in the training of pursuit pilots 
in this country was found in the formation, from lumbering 
Curtisses to delicate Thomas-Morse scouts. Every one of the 
210 pilots had completed his training and was ready to go 
abroad when the Armistice was signed November 11. Colonel 
Burwell himself went up and took part in the parade at the 
helm of his favorite ship while Major Albert Smith, whose 
department planned and carried out the whole project, saw all 
the planes leave the ground, went up and directed the pageant, 
and then got down in time to watch the planes all land without 
the slightest mishap. 

"For the first time in history, fifteen pilots in as many air- 
planes conversed with one another at an altitude of 5000 feet 
and directed the movements of the 210 planes with considerably 
more ease than corresponding officers direct the movements of 
an equal number of troops on the ground. And Rockwell Field 
is especially proud of the fact that the radio-phone by which 
this was accomplished was invented and perfected at North 
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Island by Colonel C. C. Culver, who is now stationed in 
Washington, D. C. 

"The five daring acrobats whose daring skill provided the 
chief thrill of the day were Lieutenants D. W. Watkins, H. H. 
Bass, J. H. Doolittle, W. S. Smith, and H. O. Williams, all of 
Ream Field, who won the right to form the stunt squad in 
open competition from a score of the pilots." 



CHAPTER 8 



Here and There and Cross-Country 



A WANDERING LIFE has ever been a mark of the Doolittle fam- 
ily, but when Jimmy and Jo were married at the start of the 
first World War little did they foresee the roving pattern 
marked out for them. When the Armistice was signed they 
were like thousands of other young couples with decisions to 
make and plans for the future to be thought out. 

Lieutenant Doolittle remained on duty at Rockwell Field 
at San Diego for several months after the close of the war. 
Then in July, 1919, he was ordered to San Antonio, Texas, to 
join the 104th Aero Squadron at Kelly Field. This was the 
beginning of the long Doolittle trek from pillar to post. It was 
also the overture to the next four joyous years for the flyer and 
his bride. 

Jimmy flew with the old 104th Squadron for the next three 
months, and on October 9 of that year he received a new 
assignment. This time he was sent to Eagle Pass, Texas, on the 
Mexican border, where he joined the 90th Aero Squadron and 
began the flying career that was to bring him, nearly two years 
later, what amounted to perhaps the most thrilling achievement 
he's ever known in the air. 

Meanwhile the Air Service, which had really just sprouted 
its wings at the war's end, began a rather hasty process of 
disintegration. Many of the flyers were going back into civilian 
life because life in the Air Service held little promise for excite- 
ment with no war on hand. The country was tired of anything 
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that smacked of war, and the Air Service was one branch to 
suffer the severest blows. Planes were sold by the hundreds. 
Some were actually piled up, wrecked with axes, and burned 
in stacks. Thousands of airplane motors were sold by the Army 
as junk. 

A few of the World War flyers pooled their finances and 
purchased motors and planes and set off on the barnstorming 
era that was to be about the only sign of commercial activity 
for several years. It was these World War aviators who loved 
flying enough to work their way by barnstorming, country-fair 
flying who kept civilian flying alive breaking their necks 
doing many stunts, and hopping passengers at whatever fare 
they could exact from adventurous civilians across the country. 
Most of the war planes were not suited for commercial flying, 
and the engineering skill was not available to develop in rapid 
strides the equipment on hand. The automobile craze that 
came in just before the war had now grown to full stature and 
all eyes were turning to motorcars rather than to flying. So 
the air industry in America continued in its infancy. Eddie 
Rickenbacker was typical of the flyers of that day. He had been 
before the war a well-known racing driver and had come out of 
the war as top American flying ace. He was credited then with 
being the best flyer in the business, but even he returned from 
the war and plunged into the automobile business with a great 
dash. Hundreds of other flyers followed suit. 

Jimmy Doolittle loved flying enough to stick to the Army 
for the time being. Besides, flying was about all he cared for at 
the moment and he didn't see much opportunity to fly once he 
was out of the Army. Also, as long as he remained in the Air 
Service he was sure of security, moderate as it was, for his 
charming wife, and that counted heavily in Doolittle's way of 
thinking. 
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This was the picture when Jimmy joined the 90th Aero 
Squadron at Eagle Pass. His job here was to fly the Border 
Patrol. It wasn't exactly a colorful job, for there was little reason 
for flying along the Mexican border. There were a few border 
incidents that could be solved by careful watch, but smuggling 
and skipping back and forth across the border were not ap- 
preciably altered by the presence of Army pilots flying over 
the wide, cactus-covered country. Airplanes at that time were 
not very effective at night, and that was when the border 
crossing was likely to be done. But, it provided an excuse for 
keeping alive another squadron of flyers in the Air Service, and 
that is what the pioneer officers of the Air Force wanted. 

In those days Eagle Pass was like a far-flung Army outpost. 
When Lieutenant Doolittle and Jo arrived there they found a 
sleepy-looking post depleted of all but enough life-blood to 
keep it from being buried. Jimmy was the only married officer 
on the post, and because of this he was the only one of his 
squadron entitled to quarters. However, the quartermaster had 
no furniture and there was little furniture to be had in that 
part of Texas. Jimmy rolled up his sleeves, got a hammer and 
nails, picked up a few packing crates, boxes, and other odd 
pieces of lumber around the post and proceeded to become 
the only cabinetmaker in Eagle Pass. He built the furniture 
and they moved into their quarters. 

It was in these unpretentious surroundings that Jo Doolittle 
began seriously to learn about the culinary arts. 

Today Mrs. Doolittle is one of the finest masters of the art 
of cooking and is a famous collector of recipes. She has them 
from all over; and what is more delightful to her flying hus- 
band, she knows how to turn these recipes into a delectable 
meal. 

While Jimmy flew the Border Patrol he was dreaming of 
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doing some aerial cross-country work which he thought might 
prove to skeptics that the Air Service was a practical organiza- 
tion which could be moved quickly and efficiently from one 
section of the country to another as a valuable fighting arm. 
On each flight above the dry cactus country cut through by the 
winding Rio Grande, Jimmy studied the terrain below. He 
memorized the landmarks, mountains, and dry-runs until he 
knew them all at a glance for hundreds of miles along the 
border. He was storing up knowledge for future use. Someday 
his acquaintance with this giant sprawling Southwest country 
would come in handy. 

Jimmy flew with his pals on the border for nearly a year, 
and then on July 1, 1920, he was shipped back to Kelly Field 
at San Antonio and assigned to the Air Service Mechanical 
School. The same day he was commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant in the regular Army. And on that same day he was pro- 
moted to the rank of first lieutenant. Jimmy Doolittle was 
climbing. Until now he had been in the Reserve and had 
simply continued on active duty at the close of the war. As the 
Air Service dwindled there were fewer and fewer vacancies for 
higher rank, and it soon became virtually impossible for an 
Air officer to get a promotion. Occasionally an officer of the 
regular Army would die in a crash, or would resign. That, of 
course, left a vacancy, but competition to fill it was keen. 

Duty at the San Antonio flying field in the Air Service 
Mechanical School gave Jimmy an opportunity to make a 
thorough study of the ships he had been flying up to now. 
He spent hundreds of hours learning all the twists of the in- 
tricate and temperamental machines which had been devel- 
oped during the war and left with the Air Service at the end. 
Now, although Jimmy kept in the air as much as he could, he 
also took advantage of the opportunity to test some of his 
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theories of engineering. He had had engineering training of a 
different kind when he studied mining at the University of 
California, but what was more important he had a natural 
mechanical bent and an insatiable curiosity combined with 
plenty of patience. He applied all of these characteristics with 
vigor as he tinkered with the old motors and planes. He had 
some ideas about streamlining fuselages and pepping up mo- 
tors which he experimented with at odd times, and gradually 
he learned how to shave some weight off the heavy ships, and 
step their motors up a few revolutions. He was also thinking 
in terms of longer distances for aircraft, and studied with this 
thought uppermost in his mind. The star was rising slowly in 
the Doolittle aerial firmament, but it was surely rising. 

Months rolled by happily for the Doolittles at San Antonio. 
Then in 1921 a memorable event happened in the Doolittle 
household. It was a boy, and Jimmy and Jo decided to call him 
James, Jr. There was an heir now, and Jimmy really settled 
down to responsibility. (Today Lieutenant Jimmy Doolittle, 
Jr., is ^at the controls of a fighting plane somewhere in the 
South Pacific a true chip off the Doolittle block.) 

During the early part of 1921 events were shaping up in the 
aviation world which interested Doolittle greatly. It had been 
about ten years before that the first airplane flight across the 
United States was completed successfully by Calbraith P. 
Rodgers, flying a Model B Wright airplane. Rodgers had 
started from New York on September 17, 1911, and had fin- 
ished at Pasadena, California, on November 5, 1911. His 
longest single flight on this trip was only 133 miles. A month 
or so later Robert G. Fowler started on a flight across the 
continent with a view to bettering Rodgers' record. But he 
was 122 days on the way and landed at Jacksonville, Florida, 
on February 17, 1912. Then in February, 1921, Lieutenant 
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Alexander Pearson decided to make a cross-country flight. He 
was on his way to Jacksonville, intending to fly west again 
to California to complete a straight cross-country dash, when 
he was lost over the Big Bend country in Texas. Before he 
could find a place to set his ship down he drifted over the 
border into Mexico. A few days later he rode into the little 
Texas village of Sanderson on a mule. 

The following month on the morning of March 24, Lieu- 
tenant W. D. Coney took off from Pablo Beach, Florida, in 
what was intended to be a one-stop flight to San Diego. Early 
the next morning his airplane fell while he was flying over 
Louisiana. Lieutenant Coney was seriously injured and he died 
on March 30. 

Jimmy Doolittle watched these trial flights and studied them 
carefully. He thought he knew the answer to some of the 
problems these men were wrestling with. Jimmy made up his 
mind to tackle the cross-country flight. After the ill-fated 
attempts of his predecessors he did not anticipate having his 
request for a ship and permission to try the Atlantic to Pacific 
hop to be looked on very favorably. But permission was 
granted and Jimmy went to work. 

It was in the spring of 1922 that Jimmy finally had the plane 
and motor he wanted to make a try at the cross-country trip. 
On May 5, Jimmy at the controls, with Lieutenant L. S. An- 
drews as a passenger, took off from San Antonio and flew west 
to San Diego non-stop in 12 hours and 30 minutes. That flight 
attracted some attention, but was not spectacular enough to 
reach many headlines. Nevertheless it served Jimmy's purpose. 
He was laying the groundwork for another, bigger hop that 
would make all the front pages and prove a Doolittle point 
that aircraft could be moved swiftly and safely from one point 
to another to serve as a versatile military arm. 
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There was a storm brewing about this time between the 
Army and Navy and among the politicians in Washington as 
to the value of military aircraft. Eventually the Army gathered 
its meager air force and sent it down to the Virginia Capes 
to bomb some decommissioned battleships which had been 
dragged out into the Atlantic for the test. Jimmy flew on this 
mission, and it was after his return to San Antonio that he 
completed plans for his coast-to-coast flight. 

Back at the San Antonio field Jimmy rolled up his sleeves 
and joined in with his mechanics. They took one of the old 
DeHaviland two-seater observation planes, stripped it of every 
excess wire, bolt, screw, instrument, and working part the 
plane could possibly fly without. Then they worked like Tro- 
jans, sweating under the Texas sun until they had the old DH-4 
fitted with extra gas tanks and streamlined as far as possible. 

When news of Jimmy's new plans got out considerable 
interest was aroused and his name was quickly spread in news- 
paper stories across the country. Jimmy, then only twenty-five, 
was a bit thrilled at the thought of the publicity. 

But if the publicity thrilled at first, it quickly turned sour 
with the events that surrounded his first try at the coast-to- 
coast mark. On the morning of August 6, 1922, the Florida 
sun was just breaking over a beautiful stretch of sand at Pablo 
Beach and, in Jimmy's own account, there he was, as cocky as 
they came in those days, waiting to take off. As he now tells 
it, he felt pretty big the daredevil Doolittle, who was going 
to lift his plane off the sands in Florida and, with a slight pause 
on the way west, he was going to set the plane down in San 
Diego the next day for dinner. It was right then and there, on 
Pablo Beach, that Jimmy got his most impressive lesson in how 
to be modest, quiet, humble, and unassuming. 

Thousands of people had heard of the flight and had gath- 
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ered on the beach to give him a send-off. Rousing cheers went 
up as Jimmy gave his old overloaded DH the gun and roared 
off down the beach. The way Jimmy tells it now, he was com- 
pletely giddy from the royal farewell he had from the crowd. 
His plane gathered momentum as it plunged on down the 
beach. Suddenly it wobbled a bit and one wheel hit a soft spot 
in the sand. Jimmy's dashing charger with wings took a neat 
nose dive and buried its motor in the sand. Jimmy wasn't 
wearing his safety belt and he was tossed clear of the plane, 
landing beside it in the water. His had been a nose dive too, for 
he struck his head on the sandy bottom, driving his helmet 
down over his eyes and his goggles over his nose. For a few 
seconds he could neither catch a breath of air nor see where he 
was and what he was doing. 

At first he thought he was drowning and started reaching 
frantically for the wires and struts to pull himself out of the 
water. Jimmy admits that he was a sight, trying like mad to 
scramble up the side of that wrecked plane. He couldn't get 
his arms and legs to work, and right then and there he knew 
he was a goner he was going to drown! But in his frantic 
contortions to get the helmet from his eyes and the goggles 
from his nose he finally got free and then he discovered that 
he was standing in about two feet of water it didn't come 
above his knees! 

"Yes plenty of the people laughed," says Jimmy. It was 
right then that he vowed to be less spectacular in his future 
flights. When he made his next attempt there were no cheering 
thousands on hand to see him off; and this time things turned 
out differently. 



CHAPTER 9 



Coast to Coast 



ABOUT A MONTH before Jimmy crashed his plane in the surf 
at Pablo Beach, Florida, on August 6, 1922, on his first try at 
the transcontinental flight, another event had added more re- 
sponsibility to his young shoulders. A second son had been 
born to the Doolittles, who was to be known as John Doo- 
little. Today John is a cadet at West Point, carrying on the 
illustrious name of his father. 

When the young pilot had gathered himself up from the surf 
at Pablo Beach, he made up his mind that this was not the 
finish. Doolittles were not cut out that way. His old fighting 
spirit rose, as it had back at Stanford when he was pitted in 
the ring against that giant middleweight. He had planned and 
worked many weeks to complete this coast-to-coast venture, 
and no amount of humiliation would stop him. But on the 
second try there would be no shouting mob no strutting 
Doolittle no flash no flurry. In fact, if he had his way, he 
would be the sole occupant of the beach the next time he was 
ready to roar down those sands and sail into the Florida sky. 

The news stories that went over the press wires. out of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, during this period tell something of this 
chapter in flight history. 

Jacksonville, Florida, August 7. The airplane of Lieutenant 
James H. Doolittle which crashed into the surf near Pablo 
Beach last night when he tried to take off for a one-stop, one- 
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day flight from Jacksonville to San Diego, California, was so 
badly damaged that it will have to be shipped to an aviation 
depot for repairs. Lieutenant Doolittle would not say whether 
he would attempt the flight after repairs were made. 

San Antonio, Texas, August 14. Not daunted by his pre- 
vious unsuccessful attempt to make a one-stop flight from 
coast to coast, Lieutenant James H. Doolittle has been granted 
permission to make another attempt by the Chief of the Air 
Service, and will start from Pablo Beach on or about Septem- 
ber 1, when it is expected the plane wrecked in his first attempt 
will have been repaired. The same plans will be followed in 
the second attempt as in the first. 

Jacksonville, Florida, September 4. Lieutenant James H. 
Doolittle, Army aviator, hopped off from the beach at Neptune 
at 10:03 o'clock tonight for a flight of more than 2200 miles by 
airplane to San Diego, California, which he hopes to reach in 
time for dinner tomorrow night. He planned only one stop at 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas, for fuel. 

The airplane was the one in which the aviator flew Saturday 
from Kelly Field, San Antonio, to Jacksonville, a distance of 
1050 miles, without a stop or a "miss" by the motor. 

Lieutenant Doolittle waited for low tide when the beach for 
miles was between 600 and 800 feet wide, as hard as concrete 
and as smooth as a table. When he attempted to start early last 
month it was only a short time after the tide began to ebb, and 
in running over the comparatively narrow beach the machine 
struck soft sand, swerved, and was wrecked in the surf. The 
Lieutenant is making the flight alone and at his own expense 
to demonstrate the feasibility of moving aircraft long distances 
quickly in emergencies. 
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There were only a handful of Doolittle's friends, a few 
mechanics, and a row of lanterns strewn down the beach that 
night to mark the line of the take-off. Doolittle had learned 
several lessons. 

Success was in the offing. Jimmy disappeared into the Florida 
night to keep a vigil with a clear sky and full moon the first 
few hours out. There were no flashing beacons, no up-to-the- 
second weather reports, no radio beams to lay a magic path in 
the sky for flyers in those days. Most flying was done by a 
compass, turn and bank indicator, and a generous application 
of instinct! 

When Jimmy brought his plane down on Rockwell Field 
at San Diego, where he'd learned to fly little more than three 
years before, he was the nation's hero and had scrawled a 
daring page in aerial history. As he cut his motor and climbed 
out of the cockpit at Rockwell the commandant and a host of 
Jimmy's friends were on hand to greet him with a joyous 
welcome. A reporter from the San Francisco Chronicle was 
there too. He cornered Jimmy long enough to wring a few 
words dynamic words from the tired 25-year-old lieutenant. 
This is the story readers found in the Chronicle the next 
morning: 

"San Diego, Cal., September 6. How it feels to smash 
one's way over the swamps of Florida in the face of a violent 
thunder and lightning storm, to follow the course of the Rio 
Grande with the speed of a gale-lashed wind, and finally land 
safely on the shores of the Pacific in exactly 21 hours and 19 
minutes after his powerful airplane had left the wave-washed 
shores of the Atlantic was narrated to a Chronicle representa- 
tive by Lieutenant James H. Doolittle, pursuit pilot of the 
90th Aero Squadron, United States Army. 

"Doolittle is no talker, but nevertheless his modest account of 
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his sensational flight from coast to coast wherein he established 
a new transcontinental speed record, forms one of the most 
romantic narratives in the field of aviation. 

" 'I was determined to take no chances of failure in this, my 
second attempt to span the continent within less than 24 hours/ 
said Doolittle. 'To offset the danger of having the plane cap- 
sized into the Atlantic by striking a soft spot in the sand, as on 
the first attempt, I asked that the surf line be outlined by rows 
of lanterns. This was done. It helped immensely. I taxied down 
the hard beach at a speed of 45 miles an hour and when I 
thought everything was opportune I gave that wonderful 
Liberty motor the gun. The ship literally sprang into the air. 
Turning for a brief instant over the Atlantic I veered sharply 
to the westward and settled back into the cockpit prepared for 
the long flight across the continent. 

"'A full moon greeted me for about two hours after the 
start. I was then flying at an altitude of 3500 feet and at a speed 
of 105 miles an hour. A favoring wind was on my quarter. A 
severe thunder and lightning storm then came up. I realized 
it was too extensive in area to dodge, and plunged directly into 
it, trusting to my compass to steer a straight course. At each 
flash of lightning I peeked over the side of the cockpit, saw 
familiar landmarks and, after consulting my maps spread out 
before me, knew that I was flying high and free and true. 

" 'Over New Orleans the rain, sweeping in gusts, stung my 
face- This rain continued until after I had passed Iberia, on the 
Texas border. By veering a little to the northward I passed out 
of the storm area. From that time until I landed at Kelly 
Field, San Antonio, I encountered nothing but pleasant 
weather. It was a wonderful sight to see dawn breaking over 
the Texas country and to feel the thrill of having success- 
fully completed half of my journey through the long hours of 
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darkness. There is an exhilaration in night flying which more 
than makes up for the solitude and the incessant purr of the 
motor.' 

"That Doolittle had some qualms about falling to sleep on 
the last lap of his flight was indicated in a letter written by him 
a few days before the start to Lieutenant John McCulloch, 
adjutant of Rockwell Field at San Diego. Doolittle wrote: 
'Please send two pace-making airplanes to meet me either at 
El Centro or Yuma, Arizona. This will give me something to 
think about and help keep me awake. You see I will have been 
in the air from 20 to 25 hours with only one thirty-minute stop 
at Kelly Field for gas and oil, so I will be pretty tired, and 
anything like a playmate in the air will be great!' 

"In accordance with this request Major Shepler W. Fitz- 
gerald, commander of Rockwell Field, dispatched Captain 
William Randolph and Lieutenant C. L. Webber to meet Doo- 
little. The two flyers flew directly to Yuma and circled over 
the city for 20 minutes before they sighted Doolittle's plane 
sweeping toward them from the eastward at an altitude of 
7000 feet. Captain Randolph and Lieutenant Webber imme- 
diately headed for Doolittle's machine and when within 300 
feet gave him the Army signal of the air by tipping their wings. 
Doolittle replied and sent a challenge to his wingmates by 
sending his ship ahead at top speed. The three airmen then 
raced at a speed of 110 miles an hour from Yuma to San Diego. 
When they landed, the three ships were almost wing and wing, 
a fitting climax to a sensational flight." Thus went the San 
Francisco Chronicle story. 

The Los Angeles Times also had a reporter on the scene. 
His account was equally as graphic. 

"Lieutenant Doolittle's flying time from Jacksonville to 
Kelly Field, Texas, was 10 hours and 5 minutes; and from 
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Kelly to San Diego 11 hours and 14 minutes. His average speed 
for the entire flight was 101 miles an hour. Lieutenant Doolittle 
said that his altitude varied from 1000 to 7000 feet. 

"The most astonishing feature of the Doolittle flight was the 
fine condition in which Lieutenant Doolittle arrived. They 
expected to see him covered with spattered oil and also to find 
him 'dead tired,' as they put it. Instead, when Doolittle landed, 
having taxied up to the dead line with superb precision, he 
pulled off his leather cap, smiled from a face clean of travel 
stains, and then laughed as congratulations were extended by 
Major Shepler W. Fitzgerald, commander of Rockwell Field. 

" 'Thank you, sir,' was his acknowledgment of the Major's 
greeting. 

" 'How do you feel, Jimmy ?' asked a brother officer. 

" 'Not bad/ said Doolittle with another grin. 

" 'Did you have any trouble?' . . . 

"'Not a bit of any kind?'... 

" 'Aren't you hungry?' 

" 'Well, I could eat a little,' said Doolittle. 

"After a few more words of greeting Doolittle was whisked 
away to the home of Lieutenant John McCulloch, post adju- 
tant, where, after he had a warm bath, he talked of his flight. 
Just before Doolittle hopped out of his airplane he gazed long 
and affectionately at the insignia emblazoned on both sides of 
the fuselage of the DeHaviland. The insignia, adopted by the 
90th Aero Squadron, consists of a pair of dice with the lucky 
number seven uppermost. He also spoke with admiration of 
the Liberty motor which brought him across the continent. 
That engine never faltered for even the fraction of a second/ 
he said. 

"Lieutenant Doolittle is well known here, principally be- 
cause of his exploit in captaining a team of five stunt flyers in 
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the famous flight of 212 airplanes over this city on November 
26, 1918, in celebration of the end of the war. That team did 
about everything known to trick flyers. During the latter part 
of the war Doolittle was an instructor at Ream Field here, 
where many young aviators learned acrobatic flying. Doolittle 
himself has always been known for his daring and skill." 

Said the Times the following day in another story: "Lieu- 
tenant Doolittle, through his remarkable coast-to-coast air trip, 
has been hailed by Army and Navy airmen as the greatest 
peacetime aviator in the service and his most recent exploit, 
they declared, will go down in aviation history as one of the 
outstanding feats of recent years." 

Two weeks later the "Air Corps Newsletter," a chummy 
little pamphlet distributed periodically among the Army flyers, 
gave another account of the flight: 

"Easily the biggest event in aviation in this section of the 
country and perhaps in the United States was the successful 
completion of Lieutenant James H. Doolittle's coast-to-coast 
flight. 

"After the unfortunate accident that prevented his getting 
away on the first attempt, he immediately beset himself to 
obtain the authority to have his damaged plane shipped to San 
Antonio and repaired for another try. This authority was 
granted, and the ship was received at the San Antonio Air 
Intermediate Depot on August 11. From that date until the 
morning of September 2, when shortly after daylight he took 
the air once more, this officer, with his faithful squad of me- 
chanics, practically lived with his plane. Every wire and strut 
were carefully gone over and tested, and once again he was 
able to take the air. 

"The trip from Kelly Field, Texas, to Jacksonville, Florida, 
was an uneventful non-stop run, and was accomplished in 10 
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hours and 40 minutes. Saturday and Sunday were spent in 
Jacksonville, resting and preparing for the long ordeal before 
him. 

"Monday evening, September 4, at 6:00 P.M. Lieutenant 
Doolittle said good-bye to his friends in Jacksonville and made 
a forty-minute hop to Pablo Beach, the starting point on the 
East Coast. 

"At 9:05 P.M. (Eastern Standard 10:05) [News report said 
10:03] the ship sped across the beach and slowly mounted 
toward the moon, accompanied by cheers from the crowd 
[small], . . . 

"Crossing Florida and following the Central Coast Line, he 
was able to pick up various familiar landmarks and lights 
from time to time, and the anxious ones awaiting news at San 
Antonio finally learned that he had passed Live Oaks, Florida. 
The flying conditions between Pablo Beach and New Orleans, 
La., had been all that could be desired, but between New 
Orleans and Galveston a local thunder shower was encoun- 
tered which not only caused delay, due to the head wind, but 
considerable worry, as the lightning flashed dangerously near. 

"This passed, however, and with daybreak he was able to 
pick up familiar landmarks of Eagle Lake and he knew that 
he was not far from Kelly Field. 

"Long before daylight, people began to assemble at Kelly 
Field to watch for the arrival of the 'Lone Pilot' who was to 
make a new record for American aviation. They came from 
all parts of the surrounding country and in all sorts of cars. . . . 

"As dawn broke and no sign appeared of Lieutenant Doo- 
little, his comrades began to be a bit anxious, and from time to 
time recalled the bad points along the route from New Orleans. 
Finally, this spirit could no longer be contained, and several 
ships took the air to look for him in the low clouds. Among 
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the hundreds present, all the aviation activities in the district 
were represented from the Air Office, 8th Corps Area, to his 
brother officers from neighboring fields. Finally, after two or 
three false alarms as ships that took the air to look for him 
returned, a lone ship glided into the field at 7:05 A.M., Septem- 
ber 5, and a cheer went up that proclaimed to the world that 
the first leg of the greatest transcontinental 'one-man trip' had 
been accomplished. As soon as the motor was cut a picked 
outfit of enlisted men hopped to work, and while Lieutenant 
' Doolittle was getting a much-needed breakfast and a chance to 
stretch his legs, they gassed, oiled, and watered the plane. The 
ship was completely gone over, wires tightened, radiator leak 
repaired, motor examined, and when the Lieutenant took the 
stick 1 hour and 15 minutes later everything was in order. 

"At 8:20 A.M., September 5, the great ship once again took 
the air and slowly climbed toward the low ceiling. Everyone 
was now confident that the trip would be made; for, in spite 
of the bad weather, Doolittle would be flying over country 
with which he was well acquainted, due to his border service, 
and would have daylight to help him in reading his maps. He 
was accompanied on his trip by planes from the field as far 
as Medina Lake, although one [Lieutenant L. I. Andrews, 
who had flown to San Diego the year before with Jimmy] went 
along as far as El Paso. 

"Although extensive plans had been made for his reception 
at San Diego, it was impossible to carry out same, due to orders 
he received from the War Department to report for duty at 
McCook Field. He only remained in the California city long 
enough to rest up, and on Friday at 8:00 A.M., September 8, 
he once more took off for Kelly Field, arriving at 7:40 P.M. 

"While he tried to surprise them at Kelly Field by gliding 
in in the dusk, word of his departure had been received, and 
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he found the Commanding Officer at Kelly Field waiting him 
at the head of the reception committee. As soon as he cut his 
motor he was bundled into a car with his proud wife and 
mother, and was conducted at the head of all the private auto- 
mobiles at Kelly Field to the City Hall, where the Mayor and 
members of the city government and various civic organiza- 
tions were waiting to present him the 'freedom of the city' and 
show him what San Antonio thought of his feat. After a short 
address by the Mayor and Colonel Howard, and a reply by 
Lieutenant Doolittle, the tired aviator was escorted to an 
awaiting automobile, and with the Kelly Field band at the 
head, followed by a fleet of automobiles, paraded through 
the principal streets of San Antonio. 

"It was expected that Lieutenant Doolittle would remain in 
San Antonio for several days to close up his business affairs, but 
he quietly slipped away the morning of September 9 for his 
new station at McCook Field, not so quietly, however, but that 
his old squadron, the 90th, was able to learn of it and give him 
an escort far beyond the limits of San Antonio. . . . 

"This great flight merely served to emphasize the possibili- 
ties of the airplane and what hopes the future holds out for 
commercial lines. . . . Jimmy Doolittle had indeed struck a 
spark of hope in young airmen's breasts the nation over." 

Seven years later, in 1929, the Army finally discovered in 
records at the War Department that what this red-blooded 
young man, 25-year-old Lieutenant James H. Doolittle, had 
done was really a remarkable feat. And in short order Lieu- 
tenant Doolittle was awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross! 
The citation read: 

"For extraordinary achievement while participating in an 
aerial flight. On September 4-5, 1922, Lieutenant Doolittle 
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accomplished a one-stop flight from Pablo Beach, Florida, 
to San Diego, California, in 22 hours and 30 minutes 
elapsed time, an extraordinary achievement with the equip- 
ment available at that time. By his skill, endurance, and 
resourcefulness he demonstrated the possibility of moving 
Air Corps units to any portion of the United States in less 
than 24 hours, thus reflecting great credit on himself and 
the Army of the United States." 

The world has moved swiftly since Jimmy Doolittle's flight 
across the nation more than twenty years ago, but the luster 
of that achievement remains untarnished by time. 
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CHAPTER 10 



Jimmy Doolittle, Doctor of Aeronautics 



WHEN JIMMY DOOLITTLE flew from Florida to California in 
September, 1922, he had, with a daring flourish, engraved his 
name in the hall of aviation fame. But Jimmy was not the 
only flyer thinking in terms of future aviation. For the same 
month he made his famous hop two other Army aviators, 
Lieutenants Oakley G. Kelly and John A. Macready, were 
working on similar plans. In little less than a month after 
Jimmy's cross-country flight, Kelly and Macready met with 
failure in two different attempts to cross the continent non- 
stop. This did not wholly discourage them, and in the follow- 
ing spring, on April 16, they flew to Dayton, where with 
Orville Wright as official timekeeper they set a new world's 
endurance record for sustained flight by remaining in the air 
slightly more than 36 hours. Jimmy Doolittle was at McCook 
Field at the time and he was greatly impressed by the courage, 
hard work, and careful planning these men had put forth to 
accomplish their feat. 

And then on May 2, 1923, less than a month after the en- 
durance record was made, the duet of Army flyers took off 
from Roosevelt Field, Long Island, in an Army plane, powered 
with a 400-horsepower motor and flying at close to one hun- 
dred miles an hour, landed at San Diego, a distance of 2516 
miles. They had completed a non-stop flight of 26 hours and 
50 minutes. The two men were immediately front-page heroes 
from coast to coast, although Doolittle's flying time was con- 
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siderably better for the distance covered. But Kelly and 
Macready had accomplished the flight without any interme- 
diate stop. Aviation was indeed growing up. 

Meanwhile, a few weeks after Jimmy's famous flight in 
September, 1922, the University of California, Jimmy's alma 
mater, conferred the Bachelor of Arts degree upon the gallant 
flyer. Now Jimmy was twenty-six, with a wife and two growing 
sons. Perhaps it was a combination of having the responsi- 
bility of a family and being awarded the degree that inspired 
Jimmy to further achievements in research. For on his arrival 
at McCook Field he immediately settled down to a serious 
approach to some of the knottiest scientific problems faced by 
the Army in developing fighting aircraft. There were a great 
many unknown quantities in the framework of a flying ma- 
chine, as well as the unknown factors related to the human 
body in flight. Pilots in the Army knew well that under certain 
conditions during exceptionally strenuous flights their bodies 
gave way under strain, or were subject to flashes of blindness 
under stress. And an airplane would frequently give way in 
some maneuver without any apparent reason. There were 
literally hundreds of research problems to be solved. Thus at 
McCook Field began Jimmy's engineering research, which 
three years later was to add two more degrees to his name, 
Master of Science and Doctor of Science in Aeronautics. 

Jimmy had been attending the Air Corps Engineering 
School at McCook Field about seven or eight months when he 
completed most of the work prescribed. Then in July, 1923, he 
moved his family to Boston, where he entered the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He was then on detached service, 
and he enrolled for special postgraduate engineering courses. 
He had grown beyond the prizefighting and roughneck 
romping of early college days. He was laying the foundation 
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now for a scries of achievements in aviation that were to be 
everlasting. 

The two and a half years Jimmy spent at MIT were perhaps 
the most difficult he has ever known. His greatest joy was in 
sitting behind the surging power of an airplane motor while 
it tugged its way up through the skies, and he had difficulty 
bridling his patience for strictly academic subjects. At MIT he 
had to scratch hard to keep up the Doolittle reputation. Some 
years later he told friends that if it hadn't been for Jo he would 
have flunked out completely. According to Jimmy's version of 
his stay at MIT, Jo became secretary, counselor, college chum, 
adviser, and house mother, all rolled into one. 

When Jimmy arrived at MIT he had just left a series of 
experiments and tests at McCook Field in which he had spe- 
cialized in flight research. And when he discovered at MIT 
that one of his courses was that very subject, the old know-it- 
all Doolittle strain cropped up again, according to the flyer, 
and he simply refused to waste time studying for the final exam 
in that course. When the time came around for the examina- 
tion Jimmy got one of the jolts of his life he discovered that 
he couldn't answer a single question. This sounds like the 
typical Doolittle leaning for deflating himself in other people's 
eyes, but Jimmy does admit he passed the course. He thinks 
perhaps it was because he once told the professor he was the 
worst professor a Doolittle ever had. 

Actually, Jimmy Doolittle was one of the most brilliant stu- 
dents ever to walk the MIT campus, and his studies and 
accomplishments in research at MIT were invaluable stepping- 
stones for aviation. 

There was many a night in Boston when the lights in the 
Doolittle home could be seen burning until two in the morning. 
If an observer could have looked in on Jimmy and Jo Doolittle, 
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he would have seen them studying side by side, poring over 
books and papers, working with facts, figures, statistics, and 
other data, wrapped up in the budding new science of aviation. 
Jimmy would go to class and take voluminous notes. At home, 
after he had had a bite to eat, he and Jo pitched in. Jimmy 
would dictate from the notes he had taken in class; Jo would 
write the reports and outline Jimmy's work to save his time, 
in order that he might proceed with the next pressing problems 
involved in other courses to come. Together they worked, a 
spirited young team, and what little time they could spare 
away from Jimmy's studies they enjoyed together. 

Jo did not always stick to Jimmy's dictation, according to the 
flyer. She often included in his narrative reports technical 
notes which she believed he was struggling to capture with 
words. Jo simply knew Jimmy so well she could virtually tell 
what he was thinking from the few words he spoke and could 
expand these into well-formed thoughts preserved in neatly 
typewritten pages. Jimmy once told a Saturday Evening Post 
writer that he knew he didn't get his high grades for the 
observations he turned in to the professor. He says the grades 
were given simply because the reports on class lectures were 
so beautifully typed that the professor simply graded on sight 
and did not go into the subject matter. 

In the spring of 1924 Jimmy won his Master's degree, and a 
year later he was awarded the Doctor of Science degree. With 
a grin Jimmy now says that all the professors he knew at MIT 
thought it a grave injustice that he should receive a degree 
at a il the degrees should have been given to Jo, his wife. 

The year 1924 was to be an eventful one for Jimmy Doolittle. 
He had been cramming for months to get through all the 
courses he had to complete in order to win his degree at the 
end of the spring term at MJT. In winning his M.S. and doc- 
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tor's degree in less than three years he was clipping off some- 
thing like a whole year from the time normally necessary to 
finish all requirements. At MIT he had studied mostly under 
famous Ed Warner, whose engineering knowledge, especially 
in the field of aeronautics, was considered the acme of all men 
interested in aeronautical research in this country at that par- 
ticular time. 

But along about March, 1924, before the end of the first 
school year, Jimmy received an order to report back to McCook 
Field for a temporary assignment. That spring the Army was 
planning a building and expansion program for the Air Corps, 
and there were several problems related to different types of 
high-speed aircraft the Army wanted settled to its own satis- 
faction before the program was launched. Facts and figures 
were urgently needed on various types of stress and strain under 
flying conditions which most nearly simulated combat flying. 
That they should turn to Lieutenant Doolittle for the answer 
was recognition of his ability as one of the best pursuit pilots 
in the nation. In addition, Jimmy was enough of a scientist to 
understand the purpose of the tests and could take a plane up 
into the air, put it through its paces and land once more, and 
then translate his aerial maneuvers into terms that could be 
understood by those who had to deal with the bare facts. This 
was a rare combination to find in one man, and the Army was 
fortunate in having Lieutenant Doolittle in its ranks. 

Jimmy went back to Dayton and reported at McCook Field. 
The problem he met was to find the answer to the question 
of whether planes should be built to sacrifice weight and 
strength for speed. The tests were to be conducted especially 
on pursuit aircraft. Jimmy went to work. For most of March 
he was in his flying togs, darting and zooming through the 
skies around McCook Field, He tried out nearly every piece of 
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flying equipment assembled at the Army field for the tests. He 
took each plane up and shoved it through all kinds of maneu- 
vers. Each time he took a plane into the air it had a weird 
assortment of attachments, which were really scientific record- 
ing devices, some of which Jimmy had become acquainted with 
in Boston at MIT. Once he had climbed up to several thou- 
sand feet, he would drop the ship into a powerful dive with 
the motor roaring like a wild demon of the sky, plunging the 
ship toward the ground with all the speed the ship was capa- 
ble of attaining, and then when he thought the wings were 
about ready to shear off the plane, he would rock the winged 
bullet into an abrupt climb again. These tests he made to 
determine the strength of wings which were on different ships 
designed with various engineering features. Again, he would 
take up a ship with a super-powered engine and then land, 
and take up another ship with an engine with less power. He 
juggled engines and planes and put them through nearly every 
conceivable test, gradually working out some of the answers 
to the problems leading military men were asking. 

Often during these tests at McCook Field Jimmy flew on 
the brink of disaster, but like a born aerial artist he would 
always bring the ship out of a death-defying twist, or a breath- 
taking dive, just before it collapsed in midair. The men who 
stood by and watched these courageous aerial tests day after 
day during that spring, wondered how a man could perform 
such maneuvers and still come out with a whole skin and 
make a report on the performance of the motor, backed by cold 
facts and figures on performance of the plane itself. Most of 
the pilots at McCook Field knew that the task of simply put- 
ting a plane through such difficult maneuvers as this was a feat 
in itself, without coming down with a cool head full of clear 
statistics. But this is what Jimmy did until he had satisfied the 
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Air Corps with die right answers. Many of the results of tests 
he performed during that spring were incorporated immedi- 
ately into the new planes which were built for the Army 
during the ensuing months. Some of his findings are today 
still considered law in building pursuit aircraft. 
^ But that was not the finale to this particular Doolittle chore. 
Almost five years later, in 1929, the Army found that the work 
performed in that month of March, 1924, at McCook by one 
Lieutenant Doolittle had been of exceptional value to the Air 
Corps. To the Distinguished Flying Cross which he had won 
for his coast-to-coast flight in 1922, the Army added the Oak 
Leaf Cluster, for his experiments at McCook Field. The 
verbatim citation itself tells the graphic story of what the people 
of Dayton saw being enacted in the skies beyond the outskirts 
of the Ohio metropolis. 

"During March, 1924, at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
Lieutenant Doolittle, piloting a Fokker PW-7 pursuit air- 
plane, performed a series of acceleration tests requiring 
skill, initiative, endurance, and courage of the highest type. 
In theses tests a recording accelerometer was mounted in 
the airplane and the accelerations taken for the following 
maneuvers: loops at various air speeds; single and mul- 
tiple barrel rolls; power spirals; tail spins, power on and 
power off; half loop, half roll, and Immelmann turn; in- 
verted flight; pulling out of dive at various air speeds; 
flying the airplane on a level course with considerable 
angle of bank; and flying in bumpy air. In these tests the 
airplane was put through the most extreme maneuvers 
possible in order that the flight loads imposed upon the 
wings of the airplane under extreme conditions of air 
combat might be ascertained. These tests were put through 
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with that fine combination of fearlessness and skill which 
constitutes the essence of distinguished flying. Through 
them scientific data of great and permanent importance 
to the Air Corps were obtained." 

During that superb series of experimental flights, almost 
five years before, Jimmy Doolittle's life had often hung by a 
thin thread. During one flight he had actually come so close 
to death that when he landed his ship and taxied up to the 
hangar, engineers giving the wings a close examination found 
that they had already begun to crack and with a fraction of 
additional pressure while Jimmy had been in the air they 
might have folded back over the cockpit, sealing him in to a 
heroic flyer's doom. In some of the tests he had flown so hard 
the paint had literally peeled in strips from the wings by the 
burning breeze. 

But when Jimmy finished these tests he calmly shucked off 
his flying clothes and hurried back up to Boston to plunge 
again into his research studies and work toward the two de- 
grees which were to be his in 1925. And Lieutenant Doolittle, 
Doctor of Aeronautics, came away from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with knowledge more valuable than 
gold and braced himself for a series of future flights along the 
horizon of aerial stardom. The year Jimmy won his doctor's 
degree at Boston was momentous indeed for Doolittle, for 
before 1925 ended he was to win one of the most coveted 
prizes of international aviation circles. 



CHAPTER 11 



Acrobatics in the Sky, and the Air Corps on 
the Carpet 



WHEN JIMMY DOOLITTLE left Boston and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in June, 1925, he had a right to be 
proud, for at the age of twenty-eight he had already accom- 
plished more than most men manage in two lifetimes. He had 
become one of the greatest pursuit and acrobatic pilots in the 
Army Air Corps if not in the world. He had already won the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and the Oak Leaf Cluster al- 
though he was not to receive them until some years later. He 
had set a new coast-to-coast record in his flight from Pablo 
Beach to San Diego. He had successfully accomplished results 
in engineering flight research which would be of permanent 
and historical value to the United States Army Air Corps. And 
among the degrees he now held was one of the first doctor's 
degrees in Aeronautical Science. 

To top all this off, he had two of the finest youngsters in the 
world healthy, robust lads to follow in his blazing footsteps; 
enough to make any man at his age feel that he had the world 
in the palm of his hand. In addition, he had Jo Doolittle, his 
brilliant young wife, by his side. What more could any young 
man ask of the world? It is little wonder that newspapermen 
and writers back in the twenties began calling Jimmy Doolittle 
a marvel, amazing, daring, wizard of the air, and such other 
glowing terms as could be conjured up out of a headline 
writer's brain. Soon it was to become a habit with newsmen, 
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when something unusual occurred in aviation, to look behind 
the scenes for young Jimmy Doolittle. 

Yes, he had a right to be proud, but any inner pride was 
more than equaled by his yearning to get back at the controls 
of a roaring pursuit ship. 

The Doolittles went back to McCook Field at Dayton, but 
Jimmy had been at McCook only two months when the 
War Department ordered him to report for duty with the 
Navy for a temporary assignment at the Naval Air Station, 
at Anacostia, in the District of Columbia. Why Jimmy was 
glad to go down to the Naval Air Station is fairly evident. 
The Schneider Cup races were set for the following October 
at Baltimore. This was an international event and several 
European countries, including Italy, Germany, France, and 
England, were to be represented. However, it was for sea- 
planes, and up to now Jimmy had flown about everything with 
wings except a seaplane. Yet he had a notion he would like 
to tangle in this aviation spectacle. Perhaps it was just an- 
other urge to "prove a point" that he could fly as well as any- 
one Europe could produce, and he figured this was the place 
to decide it for his own satisfaction. 

At any rate, August found Jimmy Doolittle at the Navy 
Air Station on the banks of the Potomac, zooming up and 
down the river and learning the tricks of flying a fast plane 
equipped with pontoons instead of landing wheels. Evidently 
he proved an apt pupil, for in a few weeks he was assigned 
to the Naval Test Board at Mitchel Field, Long Island. Dur- 
ing these few weeks Jimmy worked like a beaver, experiment- 
ing in take-offs and landings and gunning the Navy's fastest 
fighters for all they were worth. He had only two months to 
learn the art of getting a fast pontoon-equipped plane into 
the air and in mastering it once he was off the water. This 
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was exactly what Jimmy was after. He would take a shot at this 
Schneider Cup race. He had nothing to lose; the Navy flyers 
were the ones who should be losing sleep over this coming 
event. 

But another great aerial get-together was in the offing at 
Mitchel Field. It was to be the 1925 New York Air Races, at 
which the Army intended to put on one of the biggest demon- 
strations since the World War. Jimmy was to star in this show 
too. 

But the New York Air Races were only the overture to a 
bigger drama then unfolding in Washington. The Air Corps 
was on the carpet. One of its bold and fearless airmen had 
dared to advocate a separate air force. He wanted what 
amounted to a ministry of National Defense, with the Army 
and Navy as sub-heads, and a single unified Air Force. 
Brigadier General William L. ("Billy") Mitchell was simply 
speaking fifteen years too soon. All the trappings of a court- 
martial were being readied while the Air Corps was pre- 
paring for the great event in New York at Mitchel Field. 
This grand gesture on the part of the Air Corps in New York 
failed to deter those who were after Mitchell's scalp. They 
went on cooking up the brew in which to stew the man who 
had dared to think thoughts of a future era. 

The Air Corps had sunk to a pitiable force. But in its ranks 
were men who believed in it to the last forceful ounce of 
courageous faith. It is interesting to note that many of the 
men who were there during that Air Show, trying with all 
their flying skill to sell the Air Corps to the nation, are the 
great ones of the Air Forces today. 

The curtain began to go up for the races on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 6, about noon, though this was only the prologue. New 
Yorkers looked up into the sky over Manhattan that day and 
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noticed two roaring pursuit planes flying around like two 
giant bumblebees. The men at the controls were Lieutenant 
Cyrus Bettis and his flying mate, Lieutenant Jimmy Doolittle. 
Together, they were uncorking everything at their command. 
As they played tag in the air above the thousands of shoppers 
and office workers it was their intention to drum up business 
for the races to begin on Thursday at Mitchel Field. The two 
intrepid pilots, who were flying at the then phenomenal speed 
of nearly 200 miles an hour, rolled and looped and dived over 
Manhattan. 

Back and forth they cavorted in the air. They ripped down to 
rooftop level of the New York skyscrapers and soared up in 
death-defying twists and turns, careening at times so close to 
the buildings that the onlookers ducked for cover. It looked 
as if the two pilots were going to fly in one window and out 
another. Finally, one of them swung his ship into a thundering 
roar and went right down Broadway, virtually skimming the 
tower of the Times Building at Broadway and 42nd Street, 
and at the bottom of his dive he jerked the ship nearly 
straight up into the blue. When they had tired of rounding 
off the high corners of the some of the taller buildings, Doo- 
little and Bettis ripped back uptown toward upper Manhattan, 
whirled, and sped back to a point over Van Cortland Park. 

The day before Jimmy had made a bet with Bettis that he 
could outfly him from Van Cortland Park to the Statue of 
Liberty. Now the race was on in full view of the staring thou- 
sands down in the busy New York streets. Jimmy and Bettis 
let out full rein and their winged chargers blasted a streak 
through the skies toward the statue in the middle of New York 
Harbor. I do not know which one won the race but at any 
rate, these two birdmen enjoyed that lark to the fullest. This 
was the first time such daredeviltry had ever been unleashed 
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at such levels over New York City, and it was a real show. 
And it attracted considerable attention to the Air Races. 

That evening several of Jimmy's flying mates from McCook 
Field climbed into their pursuit planes and roared over New 
York City for a night demonstration which compared favorably 
with Doolittle's and Bettis' show, or perhaps even surpassed it. 
In fact, it is possible that Jimmy was right in the middle of 
this venture too. He missed very few tricks of this sort. 

"Three airplanes, their delicate lines set out against a sky of 
velvet, swept over Manhattan last night," said the New York 
Times the following morning. "The crowds below gazed up- 
ward for half an hour upon a beautiful demonstration of night 
flying. About and over them like a hornet of the air, a smaller 
pursuit plane, carrying only its green and red riding lights, 
buzzed higher and higher and looped and dived. 

"They were Army planes from Mitchel Field, part of an 
air circus which makes its headquarters at McCook Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. They flew over the city to advertise the New 
York Air Races to be held at Mitchel Field on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday. They were visible from Washington 
Heights to the Battery and far over in Brooklyn, for they flew 
at an altitude of several thousand feet, and were brilliantly 
illuminated. Low-hanging clouds and a slight haze made the 
sky a perfect background for them. When they were first 
sighted they were floating white shapes with shining wings. 
They came in V formation. As they reached Broadway and 
turned north they shifted their lights to a brilliant red, and 
then to green, one spot of red, the port sidelight, making them 
look like drifting Christmas trees. The center planes dropped 
slowly back, and as they came in line the lights shifted again 
to red, white, and blue, each plane outlined in a different 
color. They turned and moved slowly back over the city while 
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Broadway craned its neck to watch. All this time the little 
pursuit plane, much faster than its fellows, was buzzing about, 
climbing until its red and green signals could hardly be dis- 
tinguished in the clouds. 

"When the airmen were sure they had attracted enough at- 
tention they dropped bombs of fireworks which exploded after 
a long drop and released showers of colored sparks. Some of 
the colors, as they were dropped, exploded again and again, 
each time raining new colors, until great hanging clusters of 
brilliant red and green and yellow were over the city. Nearly 
a dozen of the bombs were dropped, some of them coming 
down just over Times Square. After nearly half an hour the 
three planes turned east again and flew back to Mitchel Field. 

"Then the little fellow got into action. He dropped low and 
his motor roared like a machine gun as he opened up and 
climbed again toward the clouds. In a few moments he had 
gone so high that only a faint buzz came down to show the 
speed at which he was traveling. Lieutenant Eugene Roy 
Barksdale [after whom Barksdale Field at Shreveport, La., was 
named after he died in a crash some months later] was flying 
this plane. And only a comet could have emulated his dives 
across the sky. There came a flash from just under a cloud and 
the tiny plane seemed to burst into flames as fire shot out be- 
hind it in a streaming arc. When it dipped and fell toward 
the platform it was like a meteor falling toward them. A bril- 
liant white light, its landing lantern, shone in front of it, 
so that all one could see was a ball of white fire with a trail 
of sparks behind. Its buzzing changed to a roar. The plane 
dived until watchers felt an inclination to dodge. Then there 
was a greater roar from the engine, sounding as if a giant 
were ripping acres of cloth, and the plane shot up and over 
in a perfect loop. There was a flare on the tail which seemed 
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to light to a greater intensity the long trail of sparks it left 
to the rear. Lieutenant Barksdale climbed again. Then he 
started looping. Between loops he dropped a calcium flare 
which floated across the sky for several minutes before it died. 
Barksdale rode his comet in circles and loops, cutting across 
the calcium flare, over and around it. Three times he turned 
on his landing lights in front and dived long plunges in 
showers of sparks. Then he sped for the clouds and was gone." 

A brilliant blue sky dusted by scattered fleecy white clouds 
provided a perfect setting at Mitchel Field for the opening of 
the Air Races on Thursday morning. Lined up across the air- 
field was the largest assembly of military and civilian planes 
since the war, say the news accounts of that bright October 
day. The Army field was a beehive of roaring motors and 
busy mechanics, pilots rubbing and polishing planes and 
tightening up engines for the beginning of the great show. 
Final touches were being given to the judges' stand and the 
giant press box which was being wired for all the press serv- 
ices in order that the story of what went on could flow out 
to the hinterlands and tell the nation the story as it unfolded. 

Early that morning spectators noticed two tiny ships scoot- 
ing around the field at breakneck speed. They were two fast 
pursuit planes built by the Curtiss factory. They were twins- 
one for the Navy, the other for the Army. The Pulitzer Race, 
a feature of the Air Show, was to be decided between these 
two zooming pursuit ships and they were being given early 
tests. These fast little planes had been delivered only the day 
before, and the Army and Navy flyers hadn't had a chance 
to see what they would do. 

In the morning newspapers that day the Army had an- 
nounced that the Air Races would be the focal point of the 
beginning of a giant aerial maneuver by the Army Air Force. 
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It was to be the greatest concentration of the air forces of the 
United States, said the Army. The whole striking force of the 
Army would be on the field, and would begin the first 
maneuvers in which the attack, pursuit, and bombardment 
units had operated together. 

In its announcement in the New York Times that day the 
Army stated: "Although this will be the Army Air Force's 
greatest maneuver, the three groups within it consist of only 
forty-five planes, fifteen in each group. They are the only 
up-to-date and thoroughly efficient fighting ships in the Army 
Air Service, and during the maneuvers they will receive the 
task of repelling a theoretical attacking fleet with four air- 
plane carriers and 400 planes. When the Air Service men were 
told of their theoretical task yesterday, they smiled ! 

"General J. E. Fechet will have command of them and or- 
ganize them into an air brigade. He is bringing with him a 
special air staff from Washington to direct the air attack. His 
chief of staff will be Major Carl Spaatz, who was decorated 
during the war for bringing down five German planes. The 
other aids, known as Air Staff 1, 2, 3, and 4, will be, respectively, 
Captain Ira C. Eaker, Major H. H. Arnold, Major J. S. Jouett > 
and Captain Ralph Wooten. 

"The problem before the air force," the announcement con- 
tinued, "is to repel an enemy fleet approaching the Atlantic 
Coast, on the supposition that the Navy has been bottled up on 
the Pacific Coast by the blowing up of the Panama Canal. 
The flyers will start out scouting for the enemy today, and by 
the end of the week will report that the enemy has established 
its base in Chesapeake Bay. Then on Monday, after the 
races are over, the air force will go to the Chesapeake and 
bomb the enemy base and fleet. The Air Service contains more 
than forty-five planes (not first-class fighting craft) and one 
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of the problems of the maneuvers will be to determine how 
long it would take to equip these far from up-to-date models 
and put them into the air as combat units. The other effective 
groups are in the Philippines, Hawaii and the Panama Zone. 

"The Air Force as it will be organized at Mitchel Field by 
General Fechet will consist of the attack group from Kelly 
Field, the pursuit group from Selfridge Field, and the bom- 
bardment group from Langley Field. Tacticians have set the 
enemy air strength at 400 planes, because that is the maximum 
number which could be put on the four airplane carriers, for 
instance, now in commission in the British Air Service." 

Meanwhile, the Air Corps drama in Washington was mov- 
ing swiftly. Secretary of War Weeks was writing his resigna- 
tion to be sent on to President Coolidge that weekend. His 
action, commentators said, was prompted by the pressure and 
criticism of the Army by the investigation of the Air Service, 
plus the pending court-martial of General Billy Mitchell. The 
Army was trying to make a case and defend itself with an 
aerial demonstration of tricks and roaring planes skipping 
through the sky. The Army probably would have fared much 
better in this battle of aviation if it had employed some "lobby- 
ists" with the polished acrobatic finesse possessed by some of 
its pursuit pilots. If there had been a lobbyist who was as good 
at his business as the first pursuit group from Selfridge Field, 
or Lieutenant Cyrus Bettis and Lieutenant Jimmy Doolittle 
at flinging roaring pursuit planes around in the air, it is likely 
the battle would have been won by Secretary of War Weeks, 
Billy Mitchell, and the host of other fearless men who fell by 
the wayside with Mitchell and his entourage. 

The Air Races had begun with a bright sunshiny day and 
perfect blue skies, but two untoward events marred the open- 
ing. Clarence Chamberlin had purchased an old biplane which 
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had been built in 1918 by the Maryland Pressed Steel Com- 
pany. He had bought it the spring before and converted it 
into a monoplane. Chamberlin had entered the plane in one 
of the first races of the day for civilian flyers. He had added 
fifteen horsepower by switching motors in his ship, but officials 
at the race had warned him that he was likely to run into 
trouble. In the race he had entered there were supposed to be 
no passengers only ballast to balance the ship. In the tests 
before the race Chamberlin's ship had been wing-heavy and 
the right wing had shown a tendency to pull down. 

When the race started Chamberlin was a little late in taking 
off, and as he was taxiing out to the line Lawrence Buranelli, 
a brother of Vincent Buranelli, then an airplane designer, ran 
out on the field and jumped into Chamberlin's ship. Cham- 
berlin managed to take off with his load and had reached 
a point over Fulton Street and Uniondale Avenue in Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, when his plane began to wobble. He only 
had 300 feet altitude, and when his craft began to waver he 
did not have sufficient altitude to recover. The plane nosed 
down at an angle until a wing caught a telegraph wire, 
wobbled on a few hundred feet, and then crashed to the 
ground. Buranelli was thrown some fifty feet and killed in the 
impact with the ground. Chamberlin had been caught in the 
smashed-up cockpit and when he was dragged from the 
wreckage he was still dazed. He came out with a broken 
ankle and badly injured back, and was rushed off to a hospital 
in an Army ambulance. It was after this crash that several 
well-known civilian flyers determined that some more rigid 
form of inspection was necessary for the protection of the 
aviation industry. It was through such incidents as this that 
the present form of aircraft inspection was finally demanded 
of the government by the sincere pioneers in air transportation. 
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The second incident of the opening day of the races turned 
out to be rather comical. The investigation of the Air Service 
had begun in Washington in earnest, and on the opening day 
of the races a newly appointed Air Inquiry Board had flown 
up from Washington to see the equipment and demonstration 
at first hand as it was revealed by the Air Service. The arrival 
of the board presented a problem for the Air Service, for it 
was trying desperately to keep newspapermen from mixing 
with the distinguished "guest" congressmen who were looking 
into the situation. Reporters gradually became a little out of 
patience at the way the show was developing. 

Said the New York Times: "Just what went on during the 
races was somewhat difficult to ascertain, the only information 
coming spasmodically from an announcer in the judges' 
stand. Mitchel Field was more military than it has been since 
the war, for wherever one turned there was a sentry with fixed 
bayonet to repel those not dignified by an official badge. The 
operations office, the place before the hangars where the pilots 
congregated, and the judges' stand were inaccessible. When 
the Air Inquiry Board arrived from Washington only officials 
in charge knew of it. Rear Admiral Moffett, who was in the 
group, finally wandered over to the press stand, and when he 
asked why a reporter did not go over where the senators and 
congressmen had been wandering about, and was told that 
it was not permitted, he exclaimed: 'What! Don't they want 
people to know about what is going on ?' Those of the Army 
in charge of affairs blamed the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, and the officers of the Association blamed the Army, but 
said that arrangements have been made for the second day to 
disseminate information with greater facility. 

"The Air Board landed shortly after noon, having made the 
flight from Washington in two hours and ten minutes. So far 
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as Admiral Moffett knew, none of the members of the board, 
except Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut, had been up 
in the air before, but he said they seemed to enjoy the trip. 
In the party were Dwight Morrow, Senator Bingham, General 
J. G. Harbord, Senator Randolph Perkins, Representative James 
S. Parker of New York, and Judge A. C. Deriison of Michigan. 

" 'This is a wonderful sight/ said Admiral Moffett, gazing 
over the field where row after row of shining planes were 
standing, while some of them roared overhead. 'It should show 
the people just how efficient the service is, what we have of it, 
and make them proud of their aviators. I think this will do a 
great deal of good at the present time,' he concluded." 

The crowd was not a large one. Only about 5000 people were 
in the stands, but among them were generals, colonels, diplo- 
mats, military attaches, consuls, congressmen, senators, news- 
papermen, actors, and the just plain curious. Many a man in 
the audience was converted to aviation that day. But the wail 
of the Air Corps and the small yelps of the Navy were simply 
not powerful enough in the face of President Coolidge's econ- 
omy program which he was determined to carry out in spite 
of aviation. It was a gallant fight on the part of those pioneers 
of the Air Corps in both the Army and the Navy. 

The races got off to a thrilling start with parachute jumps 
by both enlisted men and officers, and amazing demonstra- 
tions of dare-devil acrobatic flying. The Army paraded the 
best of its flying talent, but the biggest thrill was to come a 
week later. 



CHAPTER 12 



The Pulitzer Trophy 



No MAN ALIVE has greater love for flying than Jimmy Doolittle. 
The sweetest music he has ever known is the sound of an 
airplane motor roaring a throaty challenge to the laws of 
gravitation while it beats its breast against the clouds. 

It was arranged that Lieutenant Cyrus Bettis was to be the 
Army's entry in the Pulitzer race at Mitchel Field, with Jimmy 
Doolittle as the alternate in the event anything happened to 
Bettis. Then, during the latter part of the month when the 
flyers were to go to Baltimore for the Schneider Cup race, 
Doolittle was to be the Army entry, with Bettis as alternate. 

A brief spell of bad weather had broken in on the races at 
Mitchel Field shortly after the opening day, and the excite- 
ment of the opening subsided somewhat until the day before 
the Pulitzer race, when the crowd was unexpectedly treated 
to one of the greatest thrills of the whole show. It wasn't 
Doolittle this time, though he was watching. A parachute 
jumper became entangled trying to get out of a plane for a 
drop before the grandstand. 

The mishap involved Private Carl Gunther, who was at- 
tached to the flying unit at Mitchel Field. He had gone up in 
an old DeHaviland plane piloted by Lieutenant Walter C. 
White, and this was to be his first drop. Gunther had put one 
foot over the side and was about ready to leap off into space 
when his foot slipped. As he fell he landed between the con- 
trol wires which reached back to the rudder and elevators, and 
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a buckle on the harness of one of his parachutes fouled with 
one of the control wires. The crowd on the ground became 
deathly silent while Gunther hung there thousands of feet in 
the air like a toy soldier suspended on a string. Then he 
reached up, grabbed a control wire, and attempted to lift him- 
self free of the other wires. The backwash of the propeller 
and the speed of the plane were too much for him and he 
couldn't move. By now Lieutenant White saw what was wrong 
and was having considerable difficulty maneuvering the plane 
with Gunther hanging on the wire. Meanwhile Gunther's 
body swung back and forth like a pendulum. The crowd 
could not be sure whether it was a stunt or whether tragedy 
was at hand. 

There was little Lieutenant White could do, and he knew 
that eventually he would have to land the plane; but he had 
no desire to land with a man hanging onto the bottom of his 
ship, for he knew it would mean sure death for the parachutist. 
White leaned over the side of the cockpit and yelled, but he 
was unable to make his instructions heard above the roar 
of the wind and motor. Finally Gunther stopped trying to 
wriggle loose from the leash that tied him to the control 
wire. Just then the buckle tore loose and the one parachute 
went sailing down. As he watched it drift toward the ground 
he deliberately waited a few seconds until he was sure it 
was safely on its way and would not open beneath him and 
foul the chute strapped to his waist. Gunther demonstrated 
that day that his nerves were of steel, and he floated serenely 
to earth, while nervous Lieutenant White streaked in for one 
of the gladdest landings he'd ever made. 

On the heels of Gunther's exciting drop to earth came an- 
other drama. Captain Duncan and his mechanic, Sergeant 
William Morehead, were the crew of one of the Martin 
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bombers entered in the special race for these heavy craft. These 
bombers weighed something like 7000 pounds with their cargo 
of dead weight. Bombers then handled clumsily in the air and 
landed the same way, very often with a terrific impact, even 
with all parts of the ship in perfect working order. Captain 
Duncan was swinging his giant ship around in the air for the 
last lap of the race with twelve other bombers when the air 
wash of another machine passing overhead drove his ship 
downward in the draft. 

The planes were all flying at a rather low level and when 
Duncan's ship dipped, his landing gear clipped a telegraph 
pole. He jerked the nose of his plane up as it skimmed close 
to the ground and averted a crash. Then as he slowly eased 
the big bomber back into the air he sent Sergeant Morehead 
back into the fuselage to investigate the damage. Morehead 
quickly reported that they were flying with only one landing 
wheel the other being somewhere in the vicinity of the badly 
bashed telegraph pole. 

Captain Duncan had no desire to lose his plane, for the Air 
Corps needed planes too badly; but neither did he want to try 
a landing and give his life for the price of a bomber. He 
pulled the ship on up into the air and flew over the judges' 
stand. When officials saw the status of affairs they flew into 
action. An ambulance was rushed across the field to where they 
thought Duncan would land. Mechanics rolled out fire-fighting 
equipment and a wrecking truck. They centered all the equip- 
ment needed to clean up an air disaster, but Duncan still flew 
over the field. He had some gas left and he was going to let 
this thing simmer awhile. In the meantime Lieutenant Eugene 
Barksdale, Doolittle's flying mate, climbed in a pursuit ship 
and raced up beside Captain Duncan to make sure that the 
bomber pilot knew what the situation was. He flew alongside 
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gesticulating, and was answered with nonchalant gestures from 
Captain Duncan. 

Duncan decided to remain with the ship and bring her down 
the best he could. He sent Sergeant Morehead back into the 
tail of the bomber to weigh down the rear so that when it 
struck the ground it would have less tendency to nose over. 
Then he came in for the glide. Just before he touched the 
ground he cut his switches to prevent a short circuit and fire 
in the crash. He flipped the plane over as far as he dared to 
cushion the shock with his remaining wheel. The big bomber 
touched on its one wheel and weaved back and forth. Duncan 
dropped it on its left side and the left wing plowed into the 
ground. The remaining landing wheel buckled, the plane 
scooted along a few yards on its belly, and came to a halt. 
Duncan and his mechanic climbed out uninjured. 

Duncan could easily have bailed out and left the plane to 
its doom, but as he explained afterward, his first concern was 
for his mechanic and his ship, for he didn't want to lose either. 

On the morning of the Pulitzer race, after an event for low- 
powered planes, Jimmy opened the real show of the day. He 
climbed into a fast pursuit plane and roared above the field. 
He looped, dived, twisted, and turned, flew his ship upside 
down, and gave the crowd its money's worth in short order. 
He had the spectators yelling and cheering and hanging onto 
their seats as he shot his pursuit ship through crazy gyrations. 

Officials released some toy balloons on the field and when 
they had floated up to the Doolittle level Jimmy began chasing 
them back and forth, popping them with his wings and pro- 
peller. This was great fun, and Jimmy was having the time of 
his life. He finished with his aerial show-off spin. 

There were only two contestants in the Pulitzer Trophy 
race, Lieutenant Alford Williams, better known today as Al 
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Williams, was the Navy's entrant. Al was recognized as one 
of the finest speed and acrobatic flyers in the Navy. The other 
entry was Lieutenant Bettis. Bettis was a quiet, mild-mannered 
chap but he had nerves of steel and was one of the keenest 
flyers of pursuit ships in the Army. The two flyers were pretty 
evenly matched as to flying ability, although Al Williams 
probably had been in the forefront more often for his aerial 
exploits. He had won the Pulitzer race two years earlier when 
he turned in a record flight timed at 245.27 miles an hour. In 
1923, this was a thrilling speed. 

The Curtiss factory had built the planes the Army and Navy 
were using in the race, and still held a third ship of that type. 
This third plane was the one the Army and Navy had been 
allowed to fly in tests a few days previously, and Al Williams 
had had it up to 302 miles an hour with a diving start, and 
had done 260 miles an hour on a straightaway. Both the Army 
and Navy expected their planes to do approximately the same 
in the race. 

When the starting time for the race approached a light haze 
had settled over the field and it was not really desirable racing 
weather. The two planes made a pretty sight, perched at the 
edge of the field with motors idling waiting for the starting 
signal. Bettis' Army plane was black with gold wings, while 
Williams' ship was painted a dark blue with gold wings. They 
looked like two giant painted bullets ready to rocket into the 
air. Bettis and Williams were tensely waiting for the signal. 
When it came Williams opened up his motor with a tre- 
mendous roar and his ship darted across the field and shot 
into the air. 

Lieutenant Bettis was not so brusque in his take-off. Instead 
(Of giving the motor full throttle, he eased it to a gentle roar 
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and skimmed into the air a short distance behind Williams. 
The race was not a neck-and-neck race, but was to be based on 
distance covered and elapsed time. 

Both flyers circled the pylon and the judges' stand for a few 
turns and then swung back for the long slanting dive for 
the starting line. The race was to be in four laps, covering 
a total distance of 31.07 miles. Williams was the first to dart 
over the starting line, and it looked as if he were going to 
swing far away from Bettis as both planes roared off. The 
two pilots had hardly shot away into the distance when they 
reappeared over the field in a thundering roar. Williams went 
into a long sweeping turn around the pylon and did not try 
to snap the turn in a sharp bank, hugging the pylon as had 
some of the Army flyers in the races during the show. His 
plane melted away in a deafening blast that gradually faded 
as Bettis shot onto the field and swished around the pylon. 
He was giving the motor all it had, and he was hugging the 
pylon as closely as he could. 

When the four laps had been completed Williams was the 
first in on the field. But he had lost the race. Bettis had shot 
his black and gold speedster over the finish line with an average 
speed for the four laps of 248.99 miles an hour, a new world's 
record for the closed course. Admiral Moffett was on hand to 
greet Bettis and was one of the first to congratulate him on his 
victory. Al's loss of the race did not lessen the appreciation the 
Army boys had for his flying ability, and he has always been 
one of the greatest champions of the Army's iron-nerved 
flying men. 

During this race Jimmy Doolittle had made some mental 
notes on the event, which he intended to use in a few days. 
He had watched with feverish interest each time one of the 
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planes spun around the pylon, and he gauged the distance, 
height, and speed with a practiced, professional flyer's eye. 
They said you couldn't shave that pylon with a plane that 
clipped off nearly 300 miles an hour, and that it was dan- 
gerous business to try it that near the ground. Jimmy Doolittle 
had other thoughts along this line. He'd seel 



CHAPTER 13 



The Schneider Cup Race 



LIEUTENANT CYRUS BETTIS, new Pulitzer Trophy winner, had 
no sooner planted his speedy little winged charger's landing 
wheels on terra firma at Mitchel Field at the end of the con- 
test than he and Jimmy Doolittle were rolling up their sleeves 
to go to work again. They were highly pleased. With the 
Pulitzer Trophy in the bag, they could now hit the trail for 
bigger game. 

The little ship in which Bettis had streaked around the 
course to victory was the mount Doolittle was going to boot 
across the line at the opening of the Schneider Cup race in a 
few days. Doolittle and Bettis went to work with fury. They 
stripped down the streamlined, black and gold bullet; tested 
its engine; tightened, checked, and worked over every work- 
ing part of the plane. The landing wheels were removed and 
pontoons substituted, since the Schneider Cup race was for 
seaplanes. 

While Jimmy had been working with the Navy, both at the 
Anacostia, D. C., Naval Air Station and with the Navy Test 
Board in New York, he had been acquiring some education 
on seaplaning which he was now going to put to the test. 
True, he had been flying Army landplanes for nearly eight 
years, but he had only become acquainted with seaplanes 
during the two months which preceded the New York Air 
Races. With application of the relentless Doolittle drive, Jimmy 
had probably learned as much about seaplanes in those two 
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months as the average Navy man at that time learned in a 
year. He had prepared himself for the Schneider Cup race with 
dogged persistence and painstaking care. He intended to give 
the boys a race for their money. 

Up to this time, one might say, Jimmy had been flying in 
the minor leagues. Now the Schneider Cup race was going to 
give him an opportunity to graduate into the big leagues. This 
was international racing and the winner would be, for a year 
at least, the cock of the walk in racing circles. 

If Jimmy Doolittle had begun to win the plaudits of his 
fellow flying mates as something of a master of aerial acro- 
batics, he did not show it in his manner. For he had not 
found the time for affectations or display of arrogance. It was 
true that Jimmy was cocky and had self-confidence to burn, 
but it was a youthful confidence which a man needed to 
survive in the air, doing the kind of flying the young pilot had 
deliberately chosen to master. If anything, Jimmy was always 
the quickest on the trigger to deflate himself in the eyes of 
his colleagues, long before any sign of brashness took over. 
The men who flew with Jimmy were mostly young like him- 
self, and they were too much in love with this fascinating 
game of matching wits with the elements and the laws of 
gravitation in the none-too-reliable aircraft they had to fly 
to feel jealousy of one who outstripped them. 

In a race that was for seaplanes it was only natural that 
the Navy felt it had a right to hope for a victory. However, 
the tough luck began for them before the races even got under 
way. The Navy had intended to put on a bombing show in 
Chesapeake Bay at the site of the race, and had brought down 
a flight of big Navy bombers and landed them on the bay 
some distance below Baltimore and not far from the scene 
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of the big show. The day before the races began a storm blew 
up and ripped across Chesapeake Bay. When the waves 
leveled off and the wind settled to a calm, seventeen Navy 
seaplanes were littered across the beach or sunk. The wind, 
close to the proportions of a hurricane, had left the Navy's fleet 
of planes not much more than a scattered array of wreckage. 

Had the special racing planes not been beached and under 
cover when the storm hit, the Navy wouldn't have been en- 
tered in the race at all. As it was, they worked feverishly to 
be ready for the races the next day, October 27. The two pilots 
chosen to fly for the Navy in the jace were Lieutenant George 
T. Cuddihy and Ralph A. Ofstie. These two men were ex- 
cellent pilots, but they were to be dogged persistently by ill 
luck which eventually dropped both of them from the contest. 

Italy had sent over two of its ace flyers. One was Giovanni 
de Brigand, who had won the cup for Italy in 1921. The other 
Italian entry was Riccardo Morselli. The Italians were to 
provide the comic relief for the whole affair, along with tears 
and near tragedy for one of them. 

By far the most popular flyer of all at the start of the race 
was jaunty Captain Hubert Broad, of the British team. Bert 
Hinkler and Captain Henry Biard completed the English trio 
who had brought over some Gloster-Napier racing machines 
which had most of the country agog. The British pilots had 
been heralded daily in the press and the whole country figured 
from the start that America had nothing to compete with the 
fast flying boats. In some preliminary tests the British machines 
had done well over 200 miles an hour, and this had left the 
Army and Navy flyers somewhat disturbed. However, two 
days before the race Captain Biard had crashed one of the 
Gloster-Napiers in a test flight. Then, on the morning of the 
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race, when Bert Kinkier went out for his navigability test, 
the bay was rough and a rear strut broke under the pounding 
waves. 

No sooner had the one strut failed than the others gave way. 
Hinkler cut his motor but not soon enough to prevent the 
propeller from cutting into his pontoons. Compartments in 
the pontoons held the plane from sinking, but it was far down 
in the water when a crash boat rescued Hinkler. With two 
planes now out of the race, that left only Captain Hubert 
Broad with his machine. 

The two Italian flyers had brought over two Macchi-Curtiss 
flying boats which the Americans and British pilots had 
laughed at from the start because of their odd, cranelike ap- 
pearance. The wing of the Italian racer was almost down to 
the water line and the motor was mounted on struts above 
the pilot's head. Beside the sleek-looking English machines and 
the bulletlike Curtiss racers of the Army and Navy, these 
Italian boats did not look as if they had a ghost of a chance 
in the event. But if the Italians lacked a speedy-looking craft, 
they made up for it with almost fiendish preparations for the 
race. To them this was a heart and soul affair and, like many 
Italians, they took an emotional approach to each problem 
that developed during the hours preceding the race. 

On the day of the race the flying weather was nearly perfect. 
There was a mild breeze of about fifteen miles an hour lilting 
across the bay and the sun beat down from the bright October 
sky through ragged clouds and shimmered across the blue 
waters of the Chesapeake. Bayshore, scene of the race, was 
about twenty miles from Baltimore. A small crowd had 
gathered along the shore and on the giant pier on which were 
reserved seats and a judges' stand. Baltimore was then in the 
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midst of a boom and few people wanted to take time off to 
drive to the race down on the bay. 

As the hour for the race drew near, Lieutenant Frank 
Conant of the Navy darted in from the bay in a speedy little 
pursuit plane and performed some daring acrobatics over the 
racing site for the crowd. Then a couple of parachute jumpers 
hopped out of a plane several thousand feet up and provided 
another sideshow attraction, along with five Navy pursuit 
planes which went through a beautiful demonstration of 
formation flying. The Navy, of course, had had to postpone the 
gala feature which it had hoped to present in the bombing 
demonstrations, called off after the gale wrecked the seventeen 
flying boats. 

A beautiful plane with white wings and a light blue fuselage, 
the English Gloster-Napier, was the first to reach the starting 
line. The British ship looked like a sleek white gull ready 
to spring into the air as she lifted and settled with the gentle 
rise of the waves. Captain Broad had had his ship towed to 
the starting point and had raced his engine as little as possible. 

Doolittle had drawn second starting position, and he was 
next to taxi past the end of the pier and out to starting posi- 
tion. Waves reached up and almost buried his little black and 
gold Curtiss racer as his engine roared, throwing up spray and 
tossing it back on either side of the fuselage. Doolittle had been 
getting into position while the Gloster-Napier machine was 
being warmed up for the start. 

When Captain Broad got the starting bomb he opened his 
motor, it seemed, to the limit. The nose of the ship rose with 
swelling, surging power and Broad whipped across the line 
like a white streak in a smooth powerful take-off. Doolittle 
was a few seconds late to the starting position, but when he 
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gave his black and gold bullet the power the plane flipped its 
nose into the air like a prancing colt and held that position, 
reared on the back tips of the pontoons, while it streaked 
across the starting line. In the take-off Jimmy's plane made a 
pretty sight. It was wet with spray and the black and gold 
colors shimmered in the rays of the sun as he shot across the 
water and into the sky. He seemed to dart into the air with 
more speed than the British plane and in a few seconds his 
plane became a black speck in the distance. 

After Jimmy's plane swept across the line, Lieutenant George 
T. Cuddihy, who had drifted far back of the starting position, 
roared down the bay. His take-off covered nearly a mile, since 
he was so far back at the start. Cuddihy was followed by his 
Navy flying mate, Lieutenant Ralph A. Ofstie, flying another 
Curtiss racer. 

Meanwhile, across from the spectators, in the hangar where 
the planes had been kept before the race, the Italian drama was 
going on. Morselli and de Brigand were working like mad 
to get both their machines ready to be launched off the ramp, 
for the run over to starting position. They had been grooming 
their planes with a tenderness which amounted almost to a 
passion. As the minutes swept away and brought them closer 
to the starting time the excitement mounted over in the Italian 
quarter of the hangar, where a curious crowd had gathered to 
watch the flyers getting set in the cockpits and complete last- 
minute adjustments to motors and planes. With the other 
planes all safely launched, de Briganti started his engine. After 
a few barks it caught on and arose into a comforting purr. 

Then Morselli tried to start his engine. The motor backfired 
a couple of times, did a throaty growl for a moment, then 
coughed and died. Morselli worked frantically with the con- 
trols. But no luck. The engine refused even to sputter or 
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cough again. The minutes were flowing by. The British and 
American entries were beginning to move out into the bay. 

Morselli went over to de Briganti and whispered his sad 
story. They went into a hurried huddle and sent a message to 
officials. Something had gone wrong with the carburetor or 
the magneto. "Would the Italian entry be disqualified if the 
adjustment were made?" The answer came back quickly 
from officials that everything would be okay if the plane only 
reached the starting line at the prescribed time, previously set. 

The Italians went to work, feverishly working controls and 
tinkering with the carburetor and magneto. But time was 
growing short. If they were to be in the race they would have 
to hurry, but at last de Briganti and Morselli had to give up 
hopes for the ship, and now de Briganti was trying to console 
Morselli and comfort him a little. Just then a large horseshoe 
of red roses and white chrysanthemums arrived by messenger 
at the Italians' corner of the hangar. It had been sent by some 
Italian friends in Baltimore. 

Finally, with only a few seconds left in which to get off, de 
Briganti rushed over to his plane and climbed in. He had to 
get in the cockpit in such a hurry he didn't have time to 
change into his flying suit. He took off dressed in a sack suit, 
grabbing a helmet and goggles as he climbed into the plane. 
Meanwhile, Morselli had retreated to the corner of the hangar 
with the large floral horseshoe and had burst into tears. 

De Briganti's machine was the last to take off. The Italian 
plane had hardly swept off across the bay and into the sky 
before the rising roar of the other plaries could be heard as 
they ripped back up the bay for the turn around the pylon not 
far out from the judges' stand. When Captain Broad reached 
the turn he went wide around the pylon and swept in far over 
the land, giving his ship a conservative bank for safety. 
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Then came Doolittle. Jimmy's little bullet racer was charg- 
ing across just above the waves like a wild bucking broncho, 
the sound of his motor almost like sledgehammer blows. 
When Jimmy's ship crossed the area in front of the spectators 
his plane was a flashing black and gold blur. When he reached 
the pylon for the turn he uncorked his secret weapon in the 
race, and this trick was to tie up the race as a neat Doolittle 
victory. 

Jimmy's plane darted at the pylon as if he intended to scoop 
it out of the water. Just as he reached the turn his roaring 
broncho tipped sharply. No wide sweeping turns for Doo- 
little he whirled the ship around the pylon in a vertical 
bank. By nearly scraping the paint off the pylon in this dare- 
devil swish he shaved several miles off each turn. Jimmy was 
making the turn without using his ailerons, which he knew 
caused the wind-drag and cut his flying speed. 

At his first breath-taking whirl around the pylon he had the 
spectators and judges holding their hats. After the turn he 
roared across the judges' stand not more than thirty feet above 
their heads. Those in the stands ducked subconsciously from 
the blast of his propeller. All the other flyers rounded the 
turn and followed the British entry's path in wide, safe swings, 
except the Italian. He was doing very much the same on his 
turns as Jimmy, except that he didn't have the power and it 
was easy to see that his ship wasn't cutting through the air 
with the same roaring dash as was Jimmy's. 

When the flyers had ripped off about half of the laps re- 
quired to complete the 217-mile course it was obvious that 
Jimmy had the race in the bag. The two Navy flyers were 
forced out before the race ended. Lieutenant Cuddihy's ma- 
chine lost its oil through a breach which happened after he 
was in the air, and to make matters worse his radiator sprang 
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a leak. Cuddihy had to come down on the last lap. The oil 
which had leaked out had broken into flames. Cuddihy made a 
safe landing and beat out the flames with his seat cushion. 
His flying mate, Lieutenant Ofstie, had to drop down to the 
water on the sixth lap when his gas ran out. 

Although the Italian entry finished the race in third place, 
being the only remaining plane in the contest with Doolittle 
and Captain Broad, de Briganti was forced down after running 
out of gas several miles across the bay. This was not his 
fault; he finished after Captain Broad, who won second place, 
and officials forgot to give him the flag signal that he had 
completed the race. As a result he tore out across the bay on 
an extra lap and, since racing planes are designed for just 
enough gas to keep them in the air while actually racing, 
de Briganti was forced to set his ship down so far across the 
bay that it took a boat two hours to tow him thirty miles back 
to the hangar. He did not reach it until seven o'clock that night, 
after the race fans had departed. 

When Jimmy roared over the finish line in the last lap, the 
winner, he gave his plane the throttle and shot it almost 
straight up, dropped one wing over in a graceful turn and 
swooped in for a perfect landing. He set the plane down some 
distance from the stands and a launch hove to and tossed 
Jimmy a line. He made the plane fast and asked the men on 
the launch to head for the hangar. 

Major General Mason Patrick, chief of the Army Air Service, 
saw that the plane and winning pilot were heading toward 
the ramp at the hangar and he gave an order to his aide, 
directing that the launch turn in the opposite direction and 
parade Jimmy and his plane in front of the stands. The 
operator of the launch swung in close to the pier, towing 
Jimmy's black and gold racer. As the plane reached a point 
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just off the pier the crowd broke into a cheer that swelled 
into a lusty, rousing ovation. Wearing a wide boyish grin, 
Jimmy perched awkwardly on the edge of the racer's wing. 
He was thrilled to the core at his victory, but he wore an air 
of modesty the crowd liked. After passing the stands once, the 
launch turned and made another sweep, parading the cham- 
pion for the wildly cheering throng. Jimmy began to enjoy the 
show and he climbed down on the racer's pontoon, removed 
his helmet, and, still grinning, made several sweeping bows. 
As the crowd roared General Patrick was shaking his clasped 
hands over his head in a gesture of congratulations and beam- 
ing in a broad smile. Beside General Patrick, in the section 
reserved for distinguished guests, was Josephine Doolittle, the 
winner's wife, cheering and smiling at one of the thrills of a 
lifetime. 

Before the cheering had ended, Jo Doolittle and General 
Patrick moved quickly through the crowd and rushed over 
to the hangar where Jimmy's plane was to be towed in. At 
the landing ramp they were the first to grasp the pilot's hand. 
Standing by for the third handshake and warmest congratu- 
lations was Captain Broad, the English flyer who had taken 
second place in the race. He, too, had been accorded an ova- 
tion on his landing, only a little less heart-warming than 
Doolittle's. 

Jimmy had won the race at a speed of 232.57 miles an hour. 
This was 56.19 miles an hour faster than the race had ever 
been flown before. In addition, Jimmy had broken every sea- 
plane record from 3 to 200 kilometers. Captain Hubert Broad 
had finished second in his Gloster-Napier at 199.16 miles an 
hour. The Italian Macchi-Curtiss monoplane had won third 
by virtue of remaining in the race after the other ships fell 
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out. De Briganti had averaged 168.44 miles an hour for the 
eight laps. 

Later that afternoon Jimmy received a telegram from 
Dwight F. Davis, then Secretary of War, and, in 1942, to be the 
head of the now defunct Army Specialist Corps. "Your splen- 
did accomplishment," said the message, "in winning the 
Jacques Schneider Cup once more proves America's position 
among the nations of the world. The victory was won through 
your superior knowledge of aeronautics. It is especially pleas- 
ing because of the worth of your competitors. The War De- 
partment is proud of you. I am certain the entire personnel 
of the American Army desires to add its congratulations." 

The New York Times in a long editorial the following 
day heaped lavish praise on Doolittle and some fun-poking 
ridicule at our Navy flyers. Said the first paragraph of the 
Times editorial dig at the Navy: "The insatiate United States 
Army won the race for the world's premier seaplane trophy, 
the Schneider Maritime Cup, on Chesapeake Bay Monday, in 
spite of rooting by Father Neptune for the naval entries. As 
the Army holds nearly all the world records for flying in the 
Aircraft Year Book, it must have been a grievous sight to 
sailors when Lieutenant James H. Doolittle, U.S.A., putting 
pontoons on his landplane, romped away with the cup which 
Lieutenant David Rittenhouse of the Navy brought over from 
England two years ago. But that was not the worst of it. 
The naval Lieutenants Cuddihy and Ofstie had engine trouble, 
dropped out of the race and were 'towed to safety.' The 
Army men never seem to take tows in Neptune's realm." 

The night following the races the flyers who had partici- 
pated gathered at the Southern Hotel in Baltimore for a 
smoker and buffet supper sponsored by the Baltimore Flying 
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Club. In a brief ceremony that evening Louis Breguet of Paris, 
who was president of the French Chamber of Commerce of 
Aeronautical Industry, officially placed the Schneider Cup 
in the custody of the American team for a second year. God- 
frey L. Cabot, president of the National Aeronautic Society, 
accepted the trophy, after telegrams of congratulations from 
Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, Chief of the Navy's Bureau of 
Aeronautics, had been read. In one message Moffett paid 
tribute to the foreign competitors. The pain of the Navy flyers 
was somewhat relieved when another message from Moffett, 
addressed to Lieutenant Commander H. C. Wick, captain of 
the Navy team, was read. It said: "I know you, Cuddihy and 
Ofstie, did all you could to win and gave your best. This is 
all the Navy demands and expects. I appreciate all you have 
done and we will continue to play, win or lose." Short speeches 
were made by the contesting pilots and members of their 
teams. Doolittle, Captain Broad, and de Briganti each received 
a watch from the Baltimore News and bronze plaques in bas 
relief were presented to each of the winning flyers by the 
Baltimore Sun. 

This young Doolittle, twenty-eight years old, first lieutenant 
in the United States Army, with three degrees after his name, 
and the first to cross the country in less than 24 hours, took 
these new honors in his stride. Flying was his nourishment, and 
he thrived on it. 



CHAPTER 14 



Jimmy, the Good Neighbor 



JIMMY DOOLITTLE, Doctor of Aeronautical Engineering, was 
not through at Baltimore when he tore out across Chesapeake 
Bay and whirled in to a dashing finish with the Schneider 
Cup clinched for another year for the United States. One 
more victory was necessary in this famous international race 
before the cup could be permanently claimed by the U.S. 

Ironically for the Army Air Corps, Jimmy's classic race and 
achievement of this outstanding international honor were 
quickly swallowed up in the tide of passing events. At least 
temporarily, for the same day that Jimmy won the Schneider 
Cup event, a dispatch came over the wires from Washington, 
D. C., that at first looked like the handwriting on the wall for 
the Air Corps. The dispatch read: "Washington, D. C., Oct. 17, 
AP. General William Mitchell, storm center of the Army and 
Navy aviation controversy will face a court of his brother 
officers at 10 o'clock tomorrow. The court-martial, the per- 
sonnel of which is one of the most imposing in point of rank 
ever appointed by a President, will convene in the Emery 
Building." 

In the face of this gigantic controversy which had reduced 
the Air Service to a new low level in the eyes of many, be- 
cause of the political complications and differences of opinion 
on strategy and administrative organization of the high com- 
mand, it looked as if the temperamental young Air Corps was 

going to be on the spot for many months to come. 
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But there was no officer in the Air Corps who was fighting 
back harder than Jimmy Doolittle to retain the integrity of 
the Corps. With the rank of first lieutenant, Jimmy was not 
in the brackets from which could come effective argument, but 
what he lacked in authority of rank he more than compensated 
for with the skilled fight he was making in the air. So far 
as can be discovered, Jimmy did not on any occasion join in a 
verbal or formal debate over the merits of the case in which 
General Billy Mitchell was court-martialed. But he ably demon- 
strated with action that there was plenty of reserve power to 
be tapped in the development of the airplane as a weapon of 
war in the defense of a nation. In 1922, when he had been 
flying for only five years, and was one of the youngest flyers 
in the Corps, he had convincingly demonstrated that an air 
force, properly equipped, could be rushed from one section of 
the nation to another. And now in winning the Schneider Cup 
race he had again proved that airplanes could be built with 
ample safety factors and substantially powered for much 
greater speeds. 

When Jimmy winged his way around the course at the 
Schneider Cup races he was struggling not only for present 
achievement, but for future advancements in aircraft. And, in 
typical Dbolittle fashion, when that race was won he did not 
lie down on the job. Now, while the iron was hot, was the 
time to strike. Therefore, the very next day after he had won 
the prized Schneider Cup he was back there on the course in 
the same little black and gold plane, itching to get its engine 
roaring. From the officials of the National Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation and the Federation Aeronautique Internationale who 
had assembled for the Schneider Cup race, Jimmy asked for 
an official try for a new record on the open course, using the 
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same plane in which he had won the race, and his request had 
been granted. 

Since this was to be a special trial test, Jimmy was the only 
entry. The conditions of the test were to comply with all the 
regulations of the international racing body, the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale. The man picked as special timer 
was Otis A. Porter, then a member of the National Aero- 
nautical Association. Jimmy went about his preparations for 
the test with greatest care to be sure that he would not be 
disqualified once he had ripped off the course the way he had 
made up his mind to do it. He knew something about that 
little black and gold bullet Curtiss racer which he probably 
hadn't breathed to a soul. He knew how he could drive some 
added miles per hour from its engine, and he perhaps had 
picked up some experience during the previous day's race 
which gave him reason to believe he could shave off still 
more miles by certain dexterous manipulations of the controls 
on the turns, on the straightaway, and in the finish. 

Jimmy has a brain that operates in split seconds, and that is 
how he was thinking that day. Almost any other flyer in 
the country would have been satisfied to rest on his laurels 
and loll in the spotlight of fame after knocking down a prize 
like the one Jimmy had just snared. But not this scrappy 
little flyer. He still had reserve ammunition to use in this 
war of speed. The battle was a natural for Doolittle, for he 
was growing stronger and better all the time on this racing 
diet. 

There was only a small crowd of flyers and officials on hand 
to watch Jimmy go through the hoops that day. But that was 
of no immediate concern. He was after a world's speed record 
for seaplanes. Aside from the simple joy of winning, Jimmy 
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was getting a whale of a kick out of beating the Navy at its 
favorite game. Of course, the Navy flyers were glad Jimmy 
won for the United States, but they would have been much 
better pleased if it had been a Navy flyer instead who had 
walked away with honors. And now, having upset the Navy 
pretty badly, he was ready to give the knockout blow. Lieu- 
tenant Al Williams was still licking his wounds after losing 
the Pulitzer Trophy race, and the Army boys were having the 
time of their lives. 

The weather was almost as favorable as it had been the day 
before. Jimmy had his little Curtiss racer launched from the 
pier and warmed up for the start of his test. He got the roaring 
ship off the bay and raced up to something like 1500 feet and 
made a wide sweep. When he was given the signal to begin 
the test he dropped the little bullet's nose and roared at a 
screaming angle toward the official starting line, at about 1300 
feet altitude. In a few seconds he had thundered past the 500- 
meter mark and in little short of 27 seconds he had crashed 
through the air a distance of two miles to the other end of the 
course. Officials and friends of Doolittle standing in little hud- 
dles along the shore saw a thin wisp of smoke trailing from 
the roaring motor and they knew he had the throttle down 
to the last notch. He was pouring all the fuel into the motor 
she would take and as he whirled up and down the two-mile 
stretch for eight laps, each time except one he ripped the dis- 
tance off in less than 27 seconds. Each time on the return trip 
from the far end of the course his sturdy engine howled a roar 
of triumph as it tore into the wind, but it was a light wind 
that failed to slow Doolittle more than a fraction of a second. 

On the last spin around the course the motor sang like a 
hummingbird and Jimmy once more kicked the little plane 
up for a sweeping circle and swooped in for a landing. When 
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he reached the hangar he found that another world seaplane 
record was in his satchel of triumphs. He had, on one trip 
around the course, had the little speedster up to 248.45 miles 
an hour, a fraction less than Bettis had made in the Pulitzer 
race with landing wheels; and in this race Jimmy had flown 
with pontoons. This was an amazing triumph indeed! Jimmy's 
average for the eight laps was 245.71 miles per hour, a world's 
record. 

It was a happy Jimmy and Jo Doolittle who returned to Day- 
ton and McCook Field. To cap his winning the Schneider Cup, 
his second victory was one nearly as thrilling to thousands of 
airmen all over the country. And in addition, for the benefit of 
the Army and just for good clean fun, Jimmy had single- 
handedly licked the Navy. 

It was a great day for Dayton, Ohio, which had been Jimmy's 
official home while he had been attached to McCook Field. 
A rousing celebration was in order for a conquering hero like 
Doolittle, and the town turned out en masse to give Jimmy one 
of the warmest welcomes he has ever known. 

His friends in Dayton had a surprise in store for him. They 
rigged up a boat, painted it a gay color, decked it out with a 
large sign " Admiral James H. Doolittle," and put it on a 
float to parade through the streets of the city. The Ohio me- 
tropolis had a great time wining and dining "Admiral" Doo- 
little, erstwhile first lieutenant of the Army Air Corps, in a 
welcome that befitted the champion that he was. For while the 
Air Corps was having the fight of its life in the political halls 
at Washington, Jimmy Doolittle had flown his way into the 
hearts of all Americans. Newspaper stories went over the wires 
of press services from coast to coast, telling of the wonderful 
victory of the fearless young Air Corps pilot who took such 
triumphs modestly and gaily. 
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Jimmy was on the rolls of the Army as a test pilot at McCook 
Field, and upon his return he was soon back at his job flying 
as often as possible and more than required, testing planes and 
equipment. But he was not to remain long at McCook Field 
after his new victories in the air. His name had begun to attract 
the attention of men who built the planes for the Army, Air- 
plane builders respected the findings of this daring youngster 
who flew like a bird. When Jimmy's reports filtered through 
the channels of the War Department and the Air Corps and 
eventually reached the desks of aircraft industry executives 
they always bore the marks of the Doolittle stamp. When he 
discovered something wrong with a ship the builders knew it 
was wrong, for Jimmy took the plane into the air for his 
laboratory tests. His was a practical result-getting approach to 
any problem, and the aircraft builders appreciated it. 

One day in 1925, with the Schneider Cup and the world's 
seaplane record behind him, young Doolittle received a notice. 
It was to the effect that one Jimmy Doolittle, First Lieutenant, 
Army Air Corps, had been awarded the coveted Mackay 
trophy. This trophy beyond a shadow of doubt marked Jimmy 
as the outstanding flyer in the United States for the year 1925. 
If he felt he deserved such an honor as this, no one ever knew 
it. There were men in both branches of the service with repu- 
tations in aviation which far transcended that of Doolittle's, 
if the decision had been made solely on the basis of headlines 
in newspapers and stories which had grown with the industry. 
But here was a young man who had spirit, drive, and courage 
unmatched perhaps anywhere in the world. 

The board which picked the winner of the Mackay trophy 
could not have made a more popular choice. However, this 
trophy was really a challenge to Jimmy. Now that he had won 
such a reputation, he would have to live up to it. From now on 
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anything Doolittle did would be scrutinized and analyzed. 
And he was never to let down those who picked him at twenty- 
eight as recipient of the Mackay trophy for 1925. 

There is a story told among flyers that Jimmy was so un- 
informed about such honors that he did not know he was 
supposed to have his name engraved on the trophy and was 
supposed to receive a handsome gold medal as a personal gift 
in recognition of the award. According to the story, he was in 
Washington several years later and saw the trophy in an office 
at the War Department. "Look here," he said to the high rank- 
ing officer standing by, "that's my name on that trophy!" 
"Sure," said the officer. "Didn't you ever get your medal for 
that award?" When Jimmy replied in the negative, the man 
with the stars on his shoulder responded with, "We'll see that 
you get one right away." So Jimmy got the medal nearly five 
years after he was awarded the trophy. At least that's the story, 
and it's not hard to believe. Jimmy likes to win simply for the 
thrill of winning, not for the trappings and ballyhoo. 

Jimmy had been back at McCook only about six months 
when the Curtiss-Wright Company, builders of aircraft, asked 
the high command of the Air Corps for the services of a young 
flyer with personality well-seasoned with flying ability. The 
Curtiss people wanted to borrow such a pilot to take some of 
their equipment down to South America and demonstrate it. 
The Army and Navy had purchased several of the Curtiss air- 
craft following Jimmy's triumphs at the Schneider Cup races 
and Lieutenant Bettis' victory in the Pulitzer race, and the 
Curtiss representatives believed that Army men could best talk 
the language of the South American military men interested 
in military or naval aircraft. This was a job cut out for Doo- 
little. He had by now clinched a reputation as one of the 
finest flyers in the world. In addition, he was an aeronautical 
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engineer. As for personality, there is no one who makes friends 
quicker than Doolittle. 

This cooperation on the part of the Army was to the Army's 
interest, for the Air Corps wanted to keep the aircraft industry 
alive, and our Army and Navy couldn't wangle enough appro- 
priations for the purchase of aircraft to support the industry. 
The Air Corps leaders understood that if the industry in North 
America could sell planes in South America, the North Ameri- 
can builders could well continue their research and experi- 
ments. And thus, when the time would come that the Air 
Corps needed planes and had money with which to buy them, 
the builders would be on a par with manufacturers in any 
other part of the world. 

In April, 1926, Jimmy was granted leave from the Army to 
make the South American junket. He was soon on a boat 
headed for South America, and on the same boat were the 
products of the Curtiss factory. Jimmy was to turn flying 
salesman. 

But though he actually went as a salesman representing an 
American aircraft builder, as it turned out he proved to be one 
of the ablest ambassadors the United States has ever sent to 
our South American neighbors. He didn't speak the language 
of the South Americans, but he proved beyond a doubt that he 
knew how to communicate with them in terms they under- 
stood, admired, and deeply appreciated. Jimmy could fly like 
nothing they'd ever seen soaring around in that section of the 
world. 

He finally arrived in Santiago, Chile, the scene of a fascinat- 
ing aerial poker game. There Jimmy found that he was not 
the only salesman in that neck of the woods. The Germans, 
English, Italians, and French had sent along their flying sales- 
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men to demonstrate their aircraft to the South Americans too. 
Here was competition stiff competition. But this was right in 
line with Doolittle's wishes. It wouldn't have been fun to trip 
off to South America, make a couple of flights, and write up 
the order for a boatload of airplanes to be sent by the next 
southbound vessel. Jimmy would have to fight to win an order 
for the Curtiss people here, and that is exactly what he wanted. 
He would match his flying ability with the rest. Some of the 
European flyers who had made the trip to Santiago had heard 
of "Geemee Doolittle" winning the Schneider Cup, but what 
they hadn't heard was that Jimmy could practically with his 
right hand tie an airplane in a knot going up and untie it with 
his left as he roared down. 

People in the South American countries have a way of 
graceful living, with many holidays and festive occasions. 
Nearly any event which is even slightly embroidered with 
excitement must be accompanied by such festivities. Thus it 
was that Jimmy was the popular guest at an officers' club get- 
together a few days before the day set for the demonstrations 
of planes for the Chilean government. 

There are a dozen versions of what happened at this party, 
but the one that is probably nearest to reality starts off with the 
late Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. During that particular era, the 
motion pictures made in Hollywood pretty generally left the 
impression that all Americans of the U. S. A. were rather in- 
credible people, to say the least an impression which, it is to 
be hoped, is gradually being changed by a more reasonable 
"good neighbor" policy. At any rate, according to this version 
of the Santiago party, Fairbanks' pictures had been showing 
through that part of the country and nearly everybody had 
been agog at the way Fairbanks had played the role of the 
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swashbuckler, able to do just about any daring deed conceiv- 
able. Of course, Jimmy later recounted, he himself had to 
perform up to par. 

As the party went on through the evening, each of those 
present was called on to give forth with a poem, a song, a 
polished parlor trick, or something of the sort. When it came 
Jimmy's turn, it looked as if the repertoire was about ex- 
hausted, and if he lived up to advance booking he would have 
to do something pretty spectacular to please his hosts. 

We have told how, in high school and at college, Jimmy was 
something of a boxer and a nimble artist on the bars. Obvi- 
ously, he didn't want to do any boxing here, because this was 
all in fun and he couldn't afford to knockout his hosts or any 
of the guests. So he did the next-best trick he could think of. 
He wheeled up on end and did a couple of head stands. Then, 
to add a flourish to his act and get a little more applause, he 
walked around the room on his hands. Still, he realized, he 
wasn't bringing down the house. So he figured he might as 
well shoot the works and give the crowd its money's worth. 
After all, he had come several thousand miles to sell some 
airplanes, and if a man had to sing, recite poetry, stand on his 
head, walk on his hands, and generally jump through the hoop, 
he was equal to any of them. So he got ready for the climax 
of his act. He moved over to the window and leaped out on 
the ledge of the balcony which extended over the little patio 
below. 

In a flash he was doing a one-hand stand on the rim of the 
ledge. To top it off, he reached for a hold on one of the stone 
pillars at either side of the window and extended his feet out 
until his body was horizontal with the ground below. This was 
no mean trick, but the considerable distance from the ground 
added a more spicy flavor to the effect. Suddenly, Jimmy felt 
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the ledge begin to crumble and he swung down against the 
side of the building, not wishing to drop to the ground below. 

One of the Chilean flyers at the party is said to have leaned 
out the window about this time to see how Jimmy was faring, 
and when he noted Jimmy gradually slipping he remarked that 
he thought Seiior Doolittle was "in a bad feex!" Back in the 
room where the party was in session a* crony of Jimmy's tried 
to explain to the startled Chilean flyer that Doolittle knew 
what he was about "Don't worry about him! He takes care 
of himself!" 

According to Jimmy's version, his friend and the Chilean 
straightway plunged into a complicated debate over techni- 
calities of Jimmy's predicament which wasn't good, for each 
second Jimmy was slipping a little more, and soon would 
come disaster. The argument rose to a white heat was Jimmy 
only dishing up tomfoolery, or was he about to do a pancake 
landing some distance below? Jimmy kept on slipping, and 
hoping any second the Chilean would come up winner of the 
protracted argument. 

Then the ledge gave way. Down went ledge, Doolittle and 
all. Rather than call for aid and puncture the ballooned ad- 
vertising of the Americano, he went down in the crash with 
his ego intact; but when they eventually got him to the hospi- 
tal the doctor said both ankles were broken. 

What a mess he was in now! On leave from the Army to sell 
planes, thousands of miles from home, and two broken ankles! 
And to top it off, the time was fast approaching for the 
demonstrations. 

Those few hours on a hospital bed gave Jimmy time for some 
fast thinking. He now had two days left to get out of the 
predicament. The good Chilean doctor had prescribed nothing 
for the next couple of weeks but just plain rest. But rest for 
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Jimmy wasn't in his book. He was practically perpetual mo- 
tion, and two broken ankles wouldn't stop him. 

According to the choicest version of this Doolittle story, the 
German representative in Santiago learned of Jimmy's hori- 
zontal position aiid made plans to carry on with the demon- 
stration regardless of the American flyer. This particular 
German was an ace from the Richthofen Flying Circus of 
World War I days, and he considered himself about the best 
there was in the flying business. With this famous Doolittle 
out of the game, he anticipated little trouble from the French, 
Italian, and English flyers. 

Somehow the news reached Jimmy, and the Doolittle fury, 
as yet known only in America, began working like a delayed 
action bomb. He wasn't going to be licked. He had missed the 
first World War and hadn't had a chance to tangle with those 
vaunted German sky-devils, but this one was going to be his 
meat, broken ankles or no broken ankles. He would send this 
bragging blow-hard of a German back to the Vaterland with 
his tail between his legs. If the German had kept quiet, perhaps 
Doolittle would have lain in that Santiago hospital bed in 
agony for several weeks and then sneaked quietly back to 
America with a blank order-book. But the more he thought of 
the ridiculousness of the whole business the angrier he became. 

He got word to two Americans in Santiago who were with 
him on the mission that he wanted to get out of this hospital, 
and in a hurry. The two American pals slipped into the hospital 
with concealed hacksaw blades. Jimmy and his mates went to 
work on the plaster casts which had him chained to the bed. 
The day had already dawned for the demonstration before the 
Chilean government officials, and if they thought of the Ameri- 
can at all, it was that he was out of the picture entirely. 

But "Geemee" Doolittle wasn't out of the picture not by 
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a long shot. After he and his companions had sawed through 
the plaster casts they were ready for the getaway. Already, 
officials were gathered at the flying field, including the Presi- 
dent of Chile and his entourage of high government officials 
and military leaders. Planes were being warmed up on the 
field for the show. Meanwhile the ambulance Jimmy's friends 
had arranged for had rolled up to the back door of the hos- 
pital. Jimmy must have been a sight, half hobbling and swing- 
ing on the arms of the two excited Americans. Somehow they 
got Jimmy stowed away in the ambulance and roared off 
toward the airfield. 

By the time they reached the field planes were already in 
the air. The high officials were probably a little surprised to 
see a mechanic warming up the engine of the American plane. 
The ambulance deposited its strange cargo on the field and 
they lifted Jimmy into the cockpit. There was a bustling around 
that little ship, quick hands reaching into the cockpit to strap 
Jimmy's feet securely to the rudder bar. In a few seconds he 
was lashed inside that cockpit and he was gunning the motor 
ready for the take-off. 

Up above in the clear South American sky was that German 
ace darting about like a bird on the wing. Jimmy gave his 
motor the throttle and his little ship snarled defiance at the 
elements and shot off across that Santiago airfield. Then in a 
matter of seconds Jimmy was in the air and zooming up for 
altitude. 

He was at the height of his glory. Here was a battle made to 
order. He'd show this Hun the spirit of an American in a 
fighting mood. Jimmy cut a couple of wide sweeps and pain 
shot through his ankles as he pushed hard on the rudder bar. 
When he was in the right position high above the field he 
dropped the nose of his plane and skimmed through the sky 
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straight for the German's plane. On the first blast Jimmy shot 
by that German plane like a rocket, so close the German ace 
must have smelled the smoke from Jimmy's exhaust vents. 
The German whirled for a glance at this crazy American, and 
went on swinging and soaring his German plane, trying to cut 
a few tricks for the audience below who by now were watching 
the American zoom and flip his plane around for another dive. 
The German was getting angry. As he swung around for 
another look he was ready to dive out of the path of Doolittle's 
roaring fighter plane, when Jimmy once more gave his ship 
the gun and screamed past the German's ship again, this time 
so close he must have almost smeared the markings of the 
German plane. Suddenly the German wheeled and made a 
feint to rush at Jimmy's ship, and this time Jimmy all but 
raked his landing gear through the upper edge of the German's 
wings. 

The German had had enough. He turned tail and zoomed 
off away from the airfield, to the great glee of the spectators 
below, who were by this time screaming and yelling with 
unrestrained emotion. Jimmy had licked the German, Ameri- 
can style. But as he roared in for a landing, he felt agonizing 
pains streaking through his legs. The fight in the air had been 
performed with too much vigor. His ankles were rebroken 
from the strain of pushing the rudder bar. 

He got a tremendous ovation from the cheering crowd. And 
he had landed one of the largest orders ever given to the 
Curtiss Aeroplane Company. However, the sham battle had 
left its victor in a virtual state of collapse. Jimmy's friends again 
rushed him off to the hospital, where the Chilean doctor was 
in a fit of frenzy. With gesticulations and in hottest Latin 
language he conveyed to the Americans that he wanted nothing 
more to do with a lunatic character like this one. 
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There was in Santiago an old German doctor who was 
something of a specialist in fitting artificial limbs. Jimmy's 
friends found this old doctor and told their story. On his 
advice Jimmy and his friends went to a local store and bought 
several women's corsets. From these they extracted the metal 
staves. Then they proceeded to engineer some splints which 
would hold Jimmy's broken bones together, but leave his feet 
free to manipulate the rudder bar of his plane. 

After a few hours' rest Jimmy and his entourage were on 
their way out to the airfield again. His friends were the only 
people in South America who knew of his plans. Once more 
they strapped Jimmy in the cockpit. With his feet mounted on 
the rudder by metal clamps, he roared into the air again. The 
ship he flew was a military plane, of course, and had vacant 
machine-gun mounts just above the cockpit. As Jimmy soared 
into the air over Santiago, his two crutches were strapped into 
these vacant machine-gun mounts. Up and up Jimmy roared. 
He was off for Bolivia. 

High above the strange wild country he flew. Had his motor 
faltered he would have landed in a wild, dense jungle infested 
by deadly snakes and vicious wild animals. Death would cer- 
tainly have been the penalty. But he climbed higher and higher 
until he had enough altitude and then straight across the 
Andes, among the loftiest mountains in the world. 

He brought his ship down on the airport at La Paz, the 
capital of Bolivia, where he discovered that he had only a few 
gallons of fuel remaining in his tank. This particular airfield, 
at an elevation of something like 14,000 feet, was then the 
highest in the world. The Bolivians were greatly impressed 
that a man had the nerve to perform such a feat, but according 
to the story, the feeling then between the Bolivians and the 
Chileans was not too friendly, and the rumor quickly spread 
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that this Americano was in fact a spy, an employee of the 
Chilean military men, bribed to hop up to La Paz, gather 
military secrets, and then dart back to Santiago. 

Shortly, crowds of angered Bolivians were picketing the club 
at which Doolittle had put up for the few hours he intended 
to remain in Bolivia. Back and forth marched the angry Bo- 
livians, shouting bitter words toward this flying visitor. There 
was Jimmy perspiring inside the club, wondering how a man 
on crutches could make a getaway in a situation like this. The 
crowd left, to gather again in front of the Chilean Legation 
and give further vent to their emotions. After some shouting 
and rock-throwing they dispersed. 

The following day Doolittle, on the horns of a dilemma, 
went to the airfield, climbed into his plane and gave the 
planned aerial demonstration of his plane for the Bolivian 
Secretary of War and military men. The story goes that 
Jimmy's daring acrobatics in the sky above La Paz gave the 
spectators a real thrill, but still they'd rather not buy any 
planes from this Americano, in view of the present diplomatic 
tension. In fact, the War Secretary informed Jimmy that if 
he himself were a North American on crutches in that neck 
of the woods, he would be quite worried at the attitude of 
some people in La Paz, and that if he had a good airplane that 
would fly with any degree of safety, he would proceed to get 
in said plane, and make a departure in the direction whence 
he had come. In short, warned the War Secretary, "Vamoose 
pronto!" Jimmy always appreciates suggestions like that. He's 
not accustomed to leaving a fight, but after all, he was only 
selling airplanes he wasn't a one-man expeditionary force. 
He flew back to Santiago. And no pilot ever made it in less 
time, according to Doolittle. 

jBack in Santiago Jimmy had a conference with his colleagues 
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and once more climbed into his plane. This time, he soared 
off into the South American sky and came skimming down 
nearly seven hours later in Buenos Aires, with only two gallons 
of gas in his tank, which was enough for about three minutes' 
flying time. What's more, the flight was done in record time 
and Jimmy had been the first flyer to conquer the Andes. This 
flight, with both ankles broken, created quite a stir. In fact, 
Jimmy was a great hero in South America from then on, but 
his stay in sunny Buenos Aires was a painful ordeal. He sold 
more planes than he thought his company would be able to 
deliver for some time, but his ankles were in bad shape. In a 
few days he was homeward bound on a boat. Jimmy was to pay 
a heavy price for his South American venture, but now he 
figures it was worth it. 



CHAPTER 15 



The Outside Loop 



LIEUTENANT JAMES H. DOOLITTLE acquired a host of friends in 
South America on that first trip. But he could acquire a host 
of friends in any country in six months. His trip was highly 
successful. He had sold a record lot of planes. However, back 
in the United States a fortnight later, it was a pretty badly 
crippled aviator who reported for duty. When the Army flyers 
in the States had heard of Jimmy's misfortune in the two- 
point landing from the balcony of that Santiago club, many 
shook their heads. No man in the Air Service wanted to see 
Jimmy grounded from an accident like that one after he had 
won worldwide acclaim for the Air Service by his bold-hearted 
ventures in the air. 

Army doctors are thorough. And in no other branch of the 
service do they give a man the going over they do in the Air 
Force. When the Army physicians took one look at Jimmy 
after his return from South America they handed him an 
ultimatum. This time he was headed for Walter Reed Hospital 
in Washington, D. C., and there would be no hacksawing of 
plaster casts and no escapades in the air. At first the physicians 
thought perhaps a year would be the least Doolittle could ex- 
pect in the hospital. There was much work to be done on his 
legs, for they would have to undo what Jimmy had done in his 
amazing swing through South America, and the project looked 
complicated. 

On December 14 Jimmy passed his thirtieth birthday under 
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the careful eyes of Army doctors. Meanwhile Jo Doolittle had 
found a difficult problem on her hands. Her energetic husband 
was bound to Walter Reed Hospital and she had two young- 
sters in hand. James, Jr., was nearly nine and young John 
was about seven. She went to Washington, took an apartment 
to be near James senior, and the family settled down for the 
duration of Jimmy's period of recovery. To a man who loved 
being on the wing as Doolittle did, these months in the hospital 
were a^ony, but he stuck it out through the winter and early 
spring. 

In the meantime, commercial aviation was taking on growth. 
There were several spectacular flights while Jimmy was at 
Walter Reed, and these achievements by flyers across the coun- 
try made Jimmy more restless than ever. He was anxious to 
get out and join this great parade of aerial events. Jimmy had 
heard of a young airmail pilot named Charles Lindbergh 
who was planning a flight to Paris. There were other flyers, 
too, working like mad to get off on ocean hops that spring. 
A whole rash of endurance flights and ocean-hopping ventures 
was breaking out over the country. 

The best of medical attention at the Army's famous hospital 
had Jimmy ready for duty again by April, 1927. It had taken 
six months for his injured legs to knit. During this period of 
convalescence he had had a great deal of time to think and 
plan. He had given considerable thought to some of the re- 
search problems left in aviation, especially those concerning 
military aeronautics. 

On his release from the hospital he was assigned back to his 
old station at McCook Field to carry on his experimental work 
where he had left off. It may have been while he lay on his 
back at Walter Reed Hospital that he first thought of per- 
forming the aerial maneuver which was to astound airmen 
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the world over. He had only been out of the hospital about 
a month when he gave this new evidence of his courage. 

Until April, 1927, no airman, according to aviation history, 
had ever accomplished the "outside loop." A number of bril- 
liant flyers had attempted the maneuver, but they had not 
lived to record their reactions, and to most airmen this particu- 
lar maneuver was still in the realm of impossibilities. Even 
today it still is not considered a necessary combat maneuver. 
However, in this particular feat there was much to be learned 
from the various body reactions, and the effect upon the plane 
as it went through it. Stories had grown up among flyers that 
the blood would rush to a pilot's head while performing the 
outside loop and the power of centrifugal force would in most 
cases snuff out a man's life. Jimmy decided that, by accom- 
plishing this feat, he could remove many of the fears of intricate 
combat maneuvers and satisfy some of the arguments for 
certain characteristics which would contribute stability to 
aircraft. 

The reverse of the outside loop is popularly called "loop the 
loop." In the inside loop, as normally performed, the pilot drops 
the nose of his ship down slightly to obtain the maximum 
forward speed and then pulls back sharply on his control stick, 
rising slowly at first, and then increasing his momentum with 
full throttle until he reaches the top of the loop, when he is in 
upside-down position. Then coming out of the loop he glides 
nose down, and completes it in right-side-up position. Every 
combat pilot is taught mechanics of an inside loop as part of his 
routine training. But the outside loop is a far different story; 
in this the stress on both body and ship are much greater. The 
centrifugal pressure in going through a plain loop is more 
than a thousand pounds against the body; and when the loop is 
reversed the pressure falls on the safety belt around the pilot 
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just below the waist, tending to throw him out of the plane 
with highly increased force. 

The air pressure on the wings is also reversed in the case 
of the outside loop, and since wings are designed for charac- 
teristics of normal flight this action tends to leave the flyer, 
during a part of the maneuver, without accurate control of 
his craft. On the other hand, in the case of the inside loop the 
pilot has complete control of his craft, except perhaps for a 
slight second or two at the pinnacle of the loop when his plane 
falls off the ceiling of the upward dive. To accomplish the 
outside loop, the pilot literally flies in an upside-down position 
while describing a complete circle in the sky. 

Jimmy decided not to broadcast his plans before performing 
this highly complicated maneuver. He carefully worked out to 
his own satisfaction, according to sound scientific principles, 
the factors which would be involved. Afterward, in typical 
Doolittle fashion, he tossed it off with: "I didn't decide to try 
it until after I got up, and then I did it just for fun." But the 
long technical explanation he gave later disproves that he was 
out purely on an aerial lark. 

The day Jimmy decided on for performing the outside loop 
"for fun" was May 25, 1927. He was flying one of the standard 
Curtiss pursuit planes of that day, powered with a 420-horse- 
power engine which, at most, developed a speed of perhaps 
320 miles an hour in a dive. 

If he had announced that he was going to perform this feat 
high above the Ohio countryside near Dayton there would 
have been thousands of local spectators on hand, and in addi- 
tion there probably would have been airmen from all over the 
country to witness the flight. As it happened, there were actu- 
ally only a few of his closest friends at the Army field who 
knew what was going to happen. 
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Jimmy pushed his pursuit plane up to around 8000 feet, 
until he was almost a speck in the sky. When he dropped the 
nose of his craft below the plane's horizon and gave it the 
throttle he went into the loop from the top outside position. 
His plane roared almost straight down for nearly a thousand 
feet. At the bottom of the loop he was probably flying over 
300 miles an hour in a head-down position, with the greatest 
centrifugal force driving at his body. When his ship had 
roared back up into a normal position he had described a 
complete circle of something like 2000 feet in diameter. He 
had completed the outside loop for the first time in history. 

Airplanes have greatly improved in recent years, but few 
men have ever duplicated the Doolittle feat. Proof that Jimmy 
did not perform this flight merely as a stunt was shown in an 
interview he gave a young woman reporter shortly afterward. 
Hers is perhaps the longest Doolittle story there is with direct 
quotations. "Why is it that this loop has been so difficult to 
perform?" she asked Jimmy. 

"Well, you see, the wings of an airplane are designed for 
greatest efficiency when the plane is flying right side up," Doo- 
little said. "When a plane turns over and is flying upside down, 
the planes are inefficient and the motor will not run. In fact, 
the air pressure on the wings is reversed and the feed of gaso- 
line to the motor will stop and loose objects in the cockpit will 
fall out. Therefore, in order to complete the inverted loop, it 
is necessary to dive to a very high speed. 

"For instance, you would start out in the average plane on 
the downward turn of the loop at about 150 miles an hour and 
when the plane is on its back it will have dived and picked up 
speed and be going approximately 300 miles an hour, which is 
as fast as it is capable of going. Only racing planes can go 
faster than that. If any plane is diving directly toward the 
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ground there is a speed called the limiting speed beyond which 
it will not go. This is the speed at which the resistance of the 
air becomes equal to the attraction of gravity. In a perfectly 
streamlined bomb this speed is around 800 miles an hour. A 
racing plane probably can drop at from 400 to 500 miles an 
hour and a pursuit plane at around 300 to 320. In the slower, 
lighter planes, the rate is much below this probably some- 
where about 200 miles per hour. 

"A bomb won't drop faster than 800 miles an hour. The 
friction caused by the uprush of air against the dropping 
object holds it back, or rather, it becomes a force equal to the 
pull of gravity against the falling object. One of the simplest 
examples of the result of this friction of the air is evident when 
a meteor falls through space to the earth. Regardless of how 
fast the meteor may be traveling out in space, as soon as it 
reaches the earth's atmosphere the resistance offered to its 
speed by the air surrounding the earth heats it white hot. And 
the speed of its fall is retarded and it falls to the earth at a rate 
which is governed by its shape, its size, its weight, and other 
factors. 

"The fall of a plane toward the earth is governed by the 
same factors: resistance to the air offered by the wings, the 
wires, the struts, and the fuselage holds it back. And the pres- 
sure created as a consequence is very great. 

"In order to execute the outside loop, the airplane must be 
dived to its limiting speed to get the momentum necessary to 
complete the loop. Any body in motion tends to move in a 
straight line unless acted upon by an outside force, and when 
any maneuver in a curvilinear path is being executed this force 
is exerted on the wings, the effect being to increase the appar- 
ent weight of the airplane and everything in it. In pulling out 
of a dive, for instance, the apparent weight of the pilot may 
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be increased six- or eightfold, if the dive is steep and the pull- 
out rapid. 

"For example, if the pilot weighed normally 150 pounds and 
his apparent weight was increased eightfold, it would be neces- 
sary for the seat to be able to support a weight of 1200 pounds. 
And if it were not sufficiently strong the pilot would go out 
through the bottom of the fuselage. In a normal loop the 
apparent weight is increased from two to five times, according 
to the care exercised in making the maneuver and the speed 
at which it is executed. But the pilot is inside the curved path 
and the centripetal acceleration tends to keep him in his seat, 
and the load on the airplane is, generally speaking, in a normal 
direction. 

"In the inverted loop, the force is about three times the 
normal weight and the tendency is to throw the pilot out of 
the plane, since he is on the outside of the curve. He is held 
in only by his safety belt, which ordinarily goes across his lap. 
If this safety belt were to break, he would immediately be 
thrown free and clean from the plane. Inasmuch as the tendency 
of every particle in the plane is to be thrown out from the 
center of the turn, the blood in the pilot is also tending to be 
thrown out and this blood coming to his head, while not 
dangerous, is most uncomfortable." 

Thus ended one of the longest Doolittle discourses on 
record. He had explained in simple language the mechanics 
of the miraculous flight he had made. And he gave in that 
interview some inkling of a side most people have never 
known the scientist and engineer. These seemingly impossi- 
ble flights might leave the impression that they were mere 
polished stunts, but Doolittle was searching out the answers to 
mysteries of aeronautical engineering. 

When that reporter asked Jimmy if he suffered any discom- 
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forts while making the flight, he said: "Not the least bit. I was 
not the least bit groggy when I came down, as I have heard 
that it had been reported. It was said that my eyes were blood- 
shot for a while," he added with a grin. 

"Lieutenant James H. Doolittle has set another record for 
other aviators to shoot at," said one story of this flight. "He 
has just completed an 'outside' or inverted loop in his air- 
plane, a stunt hitherto considered impossible. 

"A remarkable feat! Yes, but it is not remarkable that Jimmy 
Doolittle was the aviator to do it. What the world says can't 
be done in aviation Jimmy Doolittle does, and then comes 
down smiling and slips away while everybody else is talking 
about his daring." 

A saying credited to Lieutenant General Brehon Somer- 
vell goes: "The difficult we do at once. The impossible 
takes a little longer." Now they've improved on it: "The im- 
possible we do at once. The miraculous takes . . . etc." From 
Jimmy Doolittle's record it looks as if he was following such 
a credo long before the present war was a dream in a dictator's 
brain. 

The story of this amazing Doolittle feat was circulated far 
and wide. It probably would have gone farther but for the 
swiftly changing aerial panorama that year. For Jimmy per- 
formed this historical feat only a couple of days after Charles 
Lindbergh landed in Paris on his epochal hop. The aviation 
world was, for the rest of the year, marked by more amazing 
flights by dozens of other flyers by failures, stunts, and epics. 
But Jimmy still retained his crown as the dean of acrobatic 
flying, and newspaper writers now ranked him among the 
super-flyers of the day. He finished up the year 1927 by putting 
on a daring acrobatic exhibition as one of the main attractions 
at the finish of the great Spokane Air Derby. 



CHAPTER 16 



Second South American Junket 



THE BOOM that started in the aviation industry during the year 
1927 spread far beyond the shores of the United States. Many 
other countries were interested, not only in commercial flying, 
but in military aircraft. The reports which came back from 
South America had been decidedly in favor of Jimmy Doo- 
little. He had won a host of admirers, and in addition, South 
American flyers were greatly pleased with the planes purchased 
as a result of Doolittle's demonstration there. They wanted 
more of these ships, and several South American governments 
expressed an interest, through their representatives in Wash- 
ington, in seeing more demonstrations of military and naval 
aircraft being used by the U. S. Army and Navy. 

Thus it was that Jimmy once more was asked to go to South 
America as a salesman and to map some potential air routes. 
Arrangements were made by the Army, the Navy, and the 
State and Commerce departments for Jimmy's tour. He had 
become more than a flyer and a salesman he was now a 
goodwill ambassador. 

In his second visit to our neighbors to the south it was 
arranged that Jimmy would be accompanied by Mr. C. W. 
Webster, president of the Curtiss Aeroplane Exporting Cor- 
poration, and by two mechanics named Van Wagner and 
Todhunter. Planes were loaded aboard ship and the party 
sailed from New York January 19, 1928. The first stop was at 
Panama, where they made a visit to the Army airdrome at 
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France Field. Then they crossed the Canal Zone in a Martin 
bomber piloted by Lieutenants Swede Larson and Burton 
Lewis and embarked for Peru. 

At Lima they were joined by W. H. McMullen, the other 
pilot who was to aid Jimmy with the demonstrations of planes 
they had brought along. Doolittle and McMullen put on the 
first demonstration at Lima before high government officials 
and military men. First the planes were equipped with pon- 
toons and several flights were made from the water for the 
benefit of the Peruvian Navy. The pontoons removed, wheels 
were substituted and a series of flights were made for the 
Peruvian Army. 

On February 25 Jimmy and McMullen took off for Ilo, Peru, 
a 575-mile hop. The next day they flew on to La Paz, Bolivia, 
a distance of about 275 miles. There Jimmy met several of the 
friends he'd made the year before and they were given a royal 
reception. The political atmosphere was much clearer than 
when Jimmy had landed the year before, sans portfolio and 
with a couple of crutches strapped in his machine-gun mounts. 
Now his ankles had healed and he was his old flying self again. 

Doolittle and McMullen had brought along an observation 
plane and a pursuit ship. At Lake Titicaca, the highest body of 
water in the world, Jimmy ran into one of his first disappoint- 
ments. He wanted to demonstrate the versatility of the pursuit 
plane he was showing, and had it equipped with pontoons. He 
attempted to take off from the lake, but the pontoons cut the 
take-off speed considerably, and because of the rarefied at- 
mosphere it was impossible to get the ship off the water. 

Jimmy tried one of the most dangerous tactics in his efforts 
to get the ship into the air. He taxied out some miles from 
shore and tried rocking the ship violently in heading for the 
take-off. In this maneuver, the wings of the ship alternated in 
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dangerously low dips caused by deliberate manipulations of the 
ailerons as the craft tore across the water. A too deep dip with 
either of the wings could easily have spelled disaster. All efforts 
to get the plane off in that high altitude proved unsuccessful. 
Finally, in one of the last trials the fittings which held the 
pontoons onto the plane pulled out, and no further attempts 
were made then to fly from Lake Titicaca. However, the 
Bolivians must have been impressed by the daring exhibited. 

The flyers spent a few extra days in La Paz to enjoy the 
sights and scenery. They made a number of short hops from 
the capital and interested many civilians as well as military 
men in the planes which they had brought from the United 
States. 

During one of these aerial excursions Jimmy had an interest- 
ing experience. Over the Andes from La Paz, and down on the 
other side at the headwaters of the Amazon River, is the site 
of the old Tipuani mines. These mines are believed to be the 
source of much of the gold taken out centuries ago by the Inca 
Indians. From La Paz by air the distance was only 75 miles, but 
in 1928 the tedious trek was made week in and week out by 
mule trains nine days for the trip in to the mines and ten 
days out again. The extra day, it seems, was necessary because 
of the gold ore loaded on the mules for the return trip. 

Jimmy had heard about these mines and he had an idea. The 
American flyers rounded up in La Paz the manager of the 
mines and a photographer, and loaded them into the observa- 
tion plane. On the flight down to the mines the motion picture 
photographer ground away with his camera, an act which on 
Jimmy's first trip to La Paz might have developed into inter- 
national complications. The 75-mile trip was nothing for the 
observation plane, and Jimmy cruised along, giving his pas- 
sengers an eyeful of scenery. This mine manager and his 
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employees had been plodding back and forth over the Andes 
for years, long weary days for every trip. Jimmy made the 
round trip in about an hour and a half! 

When they swooped down for a landing at the La Paz air- 
port the manager was in high spirits. Nothing but air travel 
for him from now on! Jimmy knew there'd be plenty of 
advertising of this flight, for the photographer had brought 
back a wonderful roll of films. And this trip actually began the 
development of an airline in Bolivia. 

The mine owner couldn't wait for the normal course of 
things. He immediately sent word to his mines that an airport 
was to be built at once. More than a thousand Indians working 
at the mines stopped digging gold and went to work carving 
out an airport in the Bolivian wilds. What was more important 
to Jimmy and his mates, the mine manager started negotiations 
at once for the purchase of aircraft. He intended to use the 
planes to haul men and supplies in and gold ore out. 

After winding up affairs in La Paz, Jimmy, McMullen, and 
the mechanics flew down to Ororu, second largest city in Bo- 
livia, arriving on March 23. They had a look at Lake Poopo, 
gave several demonstration flights, and the following day flew 
on to Santiago, Chile, stopping en route a few minutes for gas 
at Antofagasta, Chile, and again at Ovalle. They were after a 
speed record on their way down to Santiago and had carried 
extra gas tucked away in the rear seat of the plane. At Ovalle 
they made a quick transfer of the fuel and rushed on to San- 
tiago. Their elapsed time for the flight from La Paz to San- 
tiago, a distance of 1,350 miles, had been 12 hours, which was 
record time. 

Jimmy was glad to be back in Santiago again, but this time 
there would be no headstands and no hanging from balconies. 
He didn't want to emulate film actors any more in order to 
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prove the merits of his product. He met many old acquaint- 
ances in the Chilean capital and thoroughly enjoyed the visit. 
Jimmy and McMullen went to work in a series of flights to 
demonstrate the planes they had brought from the States. 
However, Santiago again was the scene of misfortune, but this 
time it did not mean personal injury. The Americans had 
equipped the planes with pontoons, and were demonstrating 
for the benefit of the Chilean Navy. It was during one of these 
flights that the observation plane was wrecked beyond repair. 
After this, Jimmy decided to proceed on the tour alone until 
a replacement arrived for the wrecked plane. It was now early 
in May, and he planned a flight from Santiago to Buenos Aires. 

On May 8 he loaded extra gas in his pursuit plane and took 
off for Buenos Aires, leaving McMullen in Santiago to enjoy 
the hospitality of the Chilean people. Jimmy landed only once 
for gas, at Mackenna, Argentina. The whole distance was 750 
miles and Doolittle made the trip in 5 hours and 45 minutes 
flying time. This was a record between these two capitals, and 
it made the headlines throughout South America and reached 
most of the newspapers in the United States. 

In Argentina Jimmy nearly flew the wings off his plane, 
virtually keeping it in the air the whole time he was there. 
He flew for the Argentine Army at El Palomar. Then he 
climbed in his ship and hopped 500 miles down to Bahia 
Blanca to show off the plane for the Argentine Navy. During 
his stay at Buenos Aires Jimmy made some side trips, including 
a hop up to Montevideo to do some demonstrations for the 
Army and Navy of Uruguay. By the end of June it looked as if 
Doolittle had flown for the pleasure of just about every soldier 
and sailor in South America. During all this time there were 
additions to the Doolittle circle of friends, for in every place 
Jimmy stopped he was soon a fireside guest. He could not 
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always speak the language, but his courage and daring were 
something they could understand. 

On the first day of July Jimmy settled himself in the cockpit 
of his plane and started off on another speed dash that left 
South Americans agog. He took off at Buenos Aires and made 
a non-stop flight to Asuncion, Paraguay, a distance of 730 miles. 
On this trip he knocked off another world record for this flight, 
arriving in Asuncion 5 hours and 15 minutes after his departure 
from Buenos Aires. 

Jimmy had made plans well in advance for this flight. He 
landed at one o'clock in the afternoon, and immediately com- 
pleted arrangements for the demonstrations of the plane. At 
three o'clock the President of the Republic, the Minister of 
War, the Chief of the Air Corps, and other officials were on 
hand to see Doolittle perform in the air with his military 
plane. Late that same evening the aircraft was serviced, and 
after minor repairs Jimmy was off early the next morning. He 
had now been rejoined by McMullen with another plane, and 
the pair flew on, headed for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Again another Doolittle non-stop flight created great interest 
in South American newspapers. This time Jimmy and his 
flying mate covered the 950-mile stretch in 7 hours and 10 
minutes. It was the first time this section of the country had 
ever been crossed by air; in fact, that was then about the only 
way this particular route from Asuncion to Rio could have 
been traversed at all. This area is virtually a solid mass of 
tropical jungle practically impenetrable on the ground. On 
this entire flight Jimmy didn't see a single sign of human 
habitation, or even of wild life, except great flocks of brilliant 
green parrots seen as they flew over the first reaches of civiliza- 
tion, approaching Rio de Janeiro. Any South American who 
knew the country over which Jimmy made that non-stop 
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flight was well aware that a man forced down in that jungle 
would have little chance of ever coming out alive. This was 
one way Jimmy Doolittle sold airplanes. If he was willing to 
dare a hop like that, no South American had reason to doubt 
anything he said from then on about his flying equipment. 
Meanwhile another observation plane had been shipped by 
boat to Rio de Janeiro, and Jimmy flew for a couple of weeks 
there in a series of demonstration flights for Army and Navy 
officials. 

Now his leave from the Army had expired, and he flew back 
to Buenos Aires and there boarded a steamer for the States. 
He reached New York August 15, and returned immediately 
to Dayton to report for duty. 

Jimmy's series of demonstration flights throughout South 
America were probably more constructive in cementing rela- 
tions and creating better understanding than have been the 
sojourns of many diplomatic representatives in that part of the 
world. For Doolittle is a good neighbor anywhere, and we 
well know that a people's conception of any foreign nation is 
based on personal contact with its representatives. Jimmy Doo- 
little is a skillful warrior when war it must be, but come peace, 
he will be equally adept at winning friends not only for 
Doolittle, but for America. 

Soon after his return to Dayton Jimmy found he had a new 
and important assignment. While he had been absent, winging 
his way around South America for six months, the Guggen- 
heim Foundation had been looking for a pilot to carry on 
research and experimental flying to defeat fog, the barrier that 
was holding back the development of aviation. The results of 
his achievements in this field opened up a thrilling new 
chapter in aviation. 



CHAPTER 17 



'Wings Broke Thrown Out" 



No SAGA OF FLYING anywhere in the world is more thrilling 
than that of the airmail service in the United States. And 
that Jimmy Doolittle should have had a vital role in solving 
one of its greatest problems is only natural. He has always 
charted his courageous course into the unknowns of aeronauti- 
cal science. 

In 1943, the airmail service celebrated its 25th anniversary 
in Washington with a dramatic ceremony and newspapers 
reviewed the glamorous chapters. A few writers remembered 
that Jimmy Doolittle was the man who made history when 
he took the "blind" out of "blind flying" and set free the wings 
of American pilots. 

A small crowd gathered at College Park Airport, just out- 
side of Washington, on May 15, 1918, when an Army plane 
took oflf, bound for New York with the first load of airmail, 
to inaugurate the nation's first airmail service. In the gathering 
that day were President Woodrow Wilson and his Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt. The pilot never 
reached his destination. Twenty-five miles out of Washington 
he got lost, landed in a dirt road, and smashed up his propeller. 
That ended the first attempt to launch this great service. For 
the next eleven years the airmail service struggled in the face 
of virtually every known handicap. Fog and extreme weather 
conditions were the greatest obstacles along about 1928, when 
efforts reached a climax. It was in September, 1928, that Harry 
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F. Guggenheim, of the Guggenheim Foundation for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics, asked the Army to lend Jimmy Doo- 
little's services to the experimental work being carried on by 
the Foundation. 

Jimmy flew up to Mitchel Field, New York. There he went 
to work immediately. Arrangements were made to obtain 
several of the newest-type planes to be used for experimental 
purposes. In short order a full-flight laboratory with hangar 
and equipment were set up at Mitchel Field. Professor Wil- 
liam Brown came down from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology to aid Jimmy with some of the technical subjects. 
Another pilot was borrowed from the Army to assist Jimmy 
with the actual flying tests. 

In addition, the facilities of the Bureau of Standards, the 
Army and Navy radio and communications branches, and the 
research departments of six leading aircraft laboratories and 
instrument makers, were placed at the disposal of Jimmy and 
his coworkers. Jimmy was in full charge of experimental work 
and was to coordinate and direct the operations of his labora- 
tory with those of the several companies and governmental 
departments. 

The experiments and flight tests were begun immediately 
after the assembly of equipment and personnel. The work was 
well under way early in 1929. Thus began the initial successful 
tests with radio direction finders, the radio beam, and the new 
"artificial horizon" by which a pilot was to be able to fly 
through severest weather or fog and still keep his ship on an 
even keel. Many unique instruments were installed during that 
early part of 1929, while Jimmy spent a great deal of his time 
in the air giving them aerial trial runs after tests in the labora- 
tory on the ground. The many flight tests Jimmy made during 
those weeks were not without their thrills and narrow escapes, 
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for often the intrepid flyer went beyond the limits of safety 
to find out whether some of his instruments were reliable. 
However, this sort of thing was old routine for Jimmy. He 
had been experimenting on his own in nearly every conceiv- 
able type of aerial maneuver for about twelve years. He had 
been working on the blind flight tests only about six months 
when he accidentally ran into one of the closest shaves of his 
career. 

Jimmy had gone up to Buffalo to ferry down a Wright- 
Corsair plane, one of the ships which belonged to the Guggen- 
heim Foundation and which was being used along with other 
ships in test flights. It was the afternoon of March 14 and the 
weather was bitter. The murky, sudden overcasts and heavy 
fogs had been rising every few hours all along the Atlantic 
coast, as is typical of early spring in that section of the country. 

The engine of the Wright-Corsair was warmed up shortly 
after noon, and at three o'clock Jimmy took off from Buffalo 
bound for Mitchel Field. At first the weather had promised to 
be clear and the flight normally could have been made in little 
more than a couple of hours at cruising speed. Jimmy's ship 
roared on south, but as he approached New York City the fog 
began to roll a blanket in over the ground below. In a few 
minutes Jimmy found the fog bank was solid and extended up 
about 2000 feet. He dropped lower and lower and through a 
hole in the fog spotted the Hudson River. He scooted down 
through the fog and streaked down the river, hoping the fog 
would leave an opening so that he might swing over New York 
and get out to Mitchel Field. No opening showed up, and 
Jimmy kept flying right down the Hudson, skimming the top 
of the water. 

It was then 6:45 P.M. and night was closing in, adding more 
danger. When he reached the North River he was barely 
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clearing the tops of fog-bound tugs and ferry boats. Jimmy was 
now getting worried, and he began looking for a landmark and 
for an opening so that he could shoot across to his destination 
at Mitchel Field. But the darkness was settling fast and the 
fog was getting thicker. His ship hurtled on down the North 
River and roared out across New York harbor. Down the bay 
and through the Narrows he went, and he made a wide sweep 
trying to get in over Coney Island to the field. 

After he had narrowly missed crashing into a pier and a 
derrick Jimmy got away from there, and started searching the 
blackness for a sight of Staten Island, where he thought he 
might set the ship down on Miller Field. He could not find 
Staten Island through the soup below, and he then turned and 
headed for Teterboro Airport at Hasbrouck Heights, New 
Jersey. But when he figured he was over the airport there was 
still no evidence of a place to land, and no guiding lights. The 
little ship roared on, its motor hitting off a pretty tune, but 
Jimmy was now a lost pilot. In another sweep across the Jersey 
marshes he failed to find Newark Airport. Jimmy did not 
know until later that the airport officials had heard his motor 
and had turned on the lights. They failed to penetrate the fog 
blanket and Jimmy roared on in circles. 

Finally, with gas running low and no airport to be found, 
Jimmy headed inland and pulled the nose of his ship up for 
more altitude. At 2000 feet he was over the fog, but he found 
a cloud layer above. At times he caught a glimpse of the moon, 
but that was no good for a landing place. He flew on inland, 
headed west for several minutes. He had never bailed out in a 
parachute, but he figured the time for it was fast approaching. 
Just as he was raising the nose of his ship again to gain more 
altitude so that he could go over the side and leave the plane 
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to its doom, his eye spotted a blinking light. It was an airway 
beacon. 

Jimmy shot down through the hole in the fog and made a 
long sweep toward what he thought was the center of the 
emergency landing field on an airmail route. As he came in to 
land, his landing lights picked up the tops of heavy timber 
just as his undercarriage and wingtips brushed through the 
uppermost leaves. This was a close shave, and Jimmy imme- 
diately jerked the nose up and headed back into the air. He 
circled again and decided this would have to be it. He dropped 
the ship's nose again and came in a little slower, with landing 
lights feebly cutting into the darkness. 

As the ship glided cautiously into the field the upper 
branches of the trees along the border caught the undercarriage 
again and snatched at his wingtips. The ship hit the ground 
and leaped forward, struck the ground again and shot on 
across the small field. Before the little plane lurched to a halt 
it plunged across a couple of ditches, struck a few small bushes 
and underbrush, and then flipped over on its back. 

Jimmy felt for broken bones and crawled clear of the 
wreckage. He was not badly hurt, but he was painfully 
bruised. He started out on foot and reached a farmhouse 
where he recruited the services of a man to act as guard for 
the plane, and he himself was driven to town to catch a train 
for Mitchel Field. He had landed in New Jersey near a little 
hamlet called Kennilworth. The crash had done nothing more 
than make Jimmy more determined that future airmail flyers 
and commercial pilots should not go through such anguish as 
they rode through wind, sleet and fog to deliver the precious 
cargoes of airmail. This was an enemy he was going to lick. 

For long hours at a stretch at Mitchel Field Jimmy kept up 
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his steady grind, going over instruments, working to get them 
installed, taking them up on test flights, and carefully going 
over statistics and other data with his coworkers, as they felt 
their way through the early experiments. 

It was while Jimmy was working at the laboratory at Mitchel 
Field that the War Department announced on August 1, 1929, 
that Lieutenant James H. Doolittle had been awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for his now almost forgotten flight 
from Pablo Beach, Florida, to San Diego in a one-stop journey, 
the first trip from coast to coast in less than 24 hours. In addi- 
tion, the War Department said Doolittle was also the recipient 
of the Oak Leaf Cluster for his daring and far-reaching experi- 
ments at McCook Field in March, 1924, when he performed 
the many complicated maneuvers with instruments geared to 
his plane to test the stress and strain caused by such extreme 
conditions of flight. 

Jimmy continued with his experimental flights and tests 
until the end of August, when he planned to take time off to 
attend the National Air Races in Cleveland. It was there on 
September 1 that he joined the famous "Caterpillar Club," 
composed of airmen who made forced departures from planes 
in midair by benefit of parachute. Probably no one in the 
Unked States had been through more daring flights than 
Jimmy without taking to the silk; but it always happened that 
by some stroke of flying skill or courage Jimmy had been able 
to bring his ship down. Many times he had had a close brush 
several during his World War I flying days and the one of the 
previous March but the Doolittle luck had always held. 

Great excitement had been aroused for the 1929 Air Races at 
Cleveland and a grand show had been promised. Something 
like 150,000 spectators were there on September 1 when Jimmy 
arrived to put on a special demonstration of acrobatics, which 
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the Army had promised would be delivered by one Lieutenant 
James H. Doolittle. 

For several days prior to the races Jimmy had been very busy 
conducting some grueling instrument tests in his fog-flying 
experiments with the Guggenheim laboratory, and he hadn't 
had a chance to prepare for the event. For weeks the engineers 
working on the plane Jimmy was to fly at the races had labored 
over it, finally getting its motor pepped up to around 500 
horsepower. In addition, they had streamlined the little ship 
until it was about the fastest piece of aircraft in existence. 
When Jimmy arrived at Cleveland they had the plane ready. 
Before he put on his acrobatic show he wanted to limber up a 
bit and put the plane through its paces, so about an hour before 
his act was scheduled he climbed into the cockpit and zoomed 
off the field. Some five or six miles from the field Jimmy gave 
the roaring little plane the gun and shot up to about 4000 
feet and spun into his stunting routine for a few practice flips. 
He began uncorking barrel rolls, Immelman turns, tail spins, 
side slips, loops, and a roaring dive or two. Then to top off the 
tests and get the last ounce of power out of the ship he climbed 
up again and shoved the stick ahead. 

Down went the thundering ship, tearing straight through 
the air in a vertical dive. The speed shot past the 300-mile-an- 
hour mark. The ship couldn't stand the tremendous pressure, 
and the wings snapped like two matchsticks, and separated 
from the plane. Pieces of the ship flew back over the cockpit 
as the plane plunged toward the ground. Jimmy had only one 
quick alternative. Over the side he scrambled and the white silk 
blossomed out above him as the plane struck the ground in a 
roaring crash. Jimmy floated to the earth in the parachute. 

The Army has a reputation for brevity in reporting events, 
but Jimmy beat the Army when he reported this incident. A 
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press release put out by the Army a few days later brought 
chuckles to Jimmy's friends. 

"Lieutenant James H. Doolittle, the well-known Army flyer, 
is evidently a firm believer of the adage that 'Brevity is the 
soul of wit,' " said the statement. "There is such a thing, how- 
ever, as being too brief. Lieutenant Doolittle, who joined the 
Caterpillar Club September 1 by reason of the fact that he was 
forced to make a parachute jump when his plane disintegrated 
in the air while practicing acrobatics for an exhibition before 
a crowd of 150,000 people at the National Air Races at Cleve- 
land, is the 150th airman in this country to join this mythical 
organization. The official report of his experience, which every 
member of the Army Air Corps is required to make after an 
emergency parachute jump, was received today by the Chief 
of the Air Corps. It indicates far better than words can describe 
his character as an aviator and a reason why he is one of the 
most proficient experimental and test pilots in the Army Air 
Corps. 

"Army officials at the Air Races had been anxiously waiting 
his return in order to service his plane for the exhibition flight 
when he walked into Army headquarters with his parachute 
under his arm, and said: 'Gentlemen, I guess I'll have to borrow 
another plane.' This was the first intimation received of his 
jump. 

"Within the prescribed thirty minutes Lieutenant Doolittle 
taxied his borrowed plane to the starting line, took off at the 
wave of the flag, and staged as beautiful a demonstration of 
acrobatic flying as had ever been witnessed. The official report 
of his emergency jump indicates that to him such an incident 
is just a part of the day's work and nothing to get excited about. 
In submitting an official report on an emergency jump, the 
person making the jump is required to answer in detail eleven 
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questions, covering place, date, and time of the jump; the type 
of aircraft used; whether the plane was under control, de- 
scription of method of leaving the aircraft; complete and 
accurate account of the feelings and reactions of the jump 
during and immediately after the jump; weather conditions 
at the time; and what ill effects or injury was sustained. 

"Lieutenant Doolittle used just thirty-eight words in his 
report. Under the question, 'Cause for the emergency jump,' 
he states: 'Wings Broke/ No answer was given under the 
question, 'Feeling and reaction of the jump.' Describing his 
method of leaving the aircraft, he just states: "Thrown out.' 

"A newspaperman who happened to witness Lieutenant 
Doolittle's jump and drove over to help him to his feet when 
he had landed on the ground, asked the popular Air Corps 
officer what his reactions were. Lieutenant Doolittle replied: 
'I am glad it happened. I have always wanted to be forced to 
jump. I have almost had to go over the side several times, but 
this time there wasn't any other choice. I had to!' " 

Jimmy had a similar experience a short time after this first 
jump which brought him close to death. In this incident he 
was flying a racing plane of his own design. He was down 
near the ground, going like a hurricane, when he looked out 
and saw the wind pressure literally peeling the fabric off his 
wings. He quickly pulled the nose up and had reached about 
500 feet altitude when the plane started coming apart. He 
dived over the side at 500 feet, which is dangerously low to 
give one's life over to the silken folds of a parachute. Although 
paratroopers of the Army now perform this feat as a routine 
maneuver, they have ample preparation for the jump and wait 
until conditions are favorable for a fairly safe landing. 

After the races at Cleveland Jimmy returned to Mitchel 
Field to continue with his exacting test flights. The instruments 
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they had finally developed were beginning to prove satisfac- 
tory in tests. Jimmy would fly down to Washington, D. C., or 
to some flying field several hundred miles from his base of 
operations at Mitchel Field, and then take off and fly his way 
back by instruments and with the help of the radio beam, 
which was fast assuming great importance in the series of 
experiments. 

Finally, about ten o'clock on the morning of September 24, 
a small crowd gathered at Mitchel Field outside the laboratory 
where Jimmy and his coworkers had carried on for nearly 
eleven months. The time had arrived for the history-making 
flight. The small two-seater Consolidated Wright biplane 
which Jimmy had used most frequently in flight tests was 
rolled out and its engine warmed up. Over the rear cockpit was 
stretched a canvas hood. The new blind-flying instruments 
which had been so painstakingly developed and tested during 
the previous months were all installed on the instrument panel. 

Jimmy climbed into the hooded cockpit. He wanted to make 
the flight alone, but Harry F. Guggenheim, president of the 
Foundation, insisted that Jimmy be accompanied by Lieutenant 
Benjamin Kelsey, of the Army Air Corps, who had been assist- 
ing Jimmy with some of the tests. It was not that Jimmy 
wanted to be the only one taking part in the climax of this 
great experiment, but he felt there might be some skeptics who 
would believe the other pilot, whose view was to be unob- 
structed, might be giving the signals for various maneuvers in 
flight. He knew if he went alone there would be no guessing 
or speculation about the results. However, Jimmy acceded to 
Guggenheim's wishes and Lieutenant Kelsey climbed in. Later 
Guggenheim said he was interested in having the flight per- 
formed without any semblance of a hazard, which he thought 
might be the case if Doolittle went alone. 
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As the plane's motor hummed, Lieutenant Kelsey's hands 
were clearly visible to observers on the field as he gripped the 
outer sides of the cockpit. When the plane was ready to make 
the take-off run Doolittle had been completely sealed in so that 
no light could penetrate. He turned on his panel lights to see 
the instruments. He checked his instruments and stop watch. 
Then he opened the throttle and the plane roared down the 
runway. He swept down the field directly into the wind and 
the wheels left the ground. Jimmy was flying by instruments 
alone, the first in aviation history to take off under these 
conditions. 

He climbed for altitude and flew a direct line for five miles 
due west, clicked his stop watch, turned and flew back over the 
same course. He was following the radio beam from Mitchel 
Field, and as he passed directly over the take-off spot he 
checked his position again, clicked his stop watch, turned, and 
flew directly east for two miles. Then after a 180-degree turn 
he headed the ship back into the runway. He cleared the edge 
of the field by about fifty feet, and spectators could see Lieu- 
tenant Kelsey holding onto the outer edge of the cockpit in 
front with both hands. Cautiously Jimmy nosed the plane 
down. He was down to twenty-five feet and losing flying 
speed; then to fifteen feet, and he tilted the nose upward 
slightly. 

In a few more yards Jimmy was feeling blindly by his con- 
trols and watching his instruments, waiting for contact with 
the ground. Then his wheels touched the earth. His plane 
rolled on down the runway and gradually came to a halt only 
a few yards from where he had left the field. 

The first blind-flight in aviation history was now a matter 
of record. There was a muffled cheer from the small crowd 
of spectators. But there was an even greater thrill racing 
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through the veins of each man there. It had been proved 
that man could outfly Fog, then the worst enemy of aviation. 
No longer would pilots have to bring a ship in "on a prayer" 
while the white soupy fingers of fog reached out with the 
clutch of disaster. This was indeed a great triumph for Jimmy 
Doolittle, although he waved aside the praise that flooded the 
Guggenheim offices in New York and gave the credit to his 
coworkers and the many anonymous research people and 
instrument makers who had groped through the veiled mys- 
teries, pioneering the instruments which were to revolutionize 
the use of aircraft. 

Some of the revolutionary instruments used in the flight 
were revealed for the first time the following day in a state- 
ment made by Harry Guggenheim. "The demonstration rep- 
resents the successful consummation of experiments which 
have been conducted for nearly a year in the flight laboratory 
established by the fund at Mitchel Field," he said. "The 
principal factors in making possible the accomplishment are 
a new application of the visual radio beacon, the development 
of an improved instrument for indicating the longitudinal 
and lateral position of a plane in flight, a new directional 
gyroscope, and a sensitive barometric altimeter so delicate as 
to measure its height above the ground within a few feet. 

"In place of the natural horizon, the usual guide of pilots 
of level flight, which disappears in fog, Lieutenant Doolittle 
used an artificial horizon in the form of a small instrument 
which showed him the actual longitudinal and lateral posi- 
tion of his plane with relation to the ground at all times. 

"With stability thus assured, the pilot was able to locate the 
airport by means of a visual radio direction finder. In addi- 
tion to the long-range radio beacon now installed at Mitchel 
Field and known to aviation for some time, a new short-range 
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beacon was installed which cast a beam in two directions up 
to twenty miles from the approaches. Two short reeds vibrated 
in Doolittle's instrument panel as he flew. If he went to the 
right, the right reed oscillated more than the left, and vice 
versa. The vibrations of these reeds became more intense as 
he approached the transmitter, and as he passed directly over 
it he clicked a stop watch and timed his approach by it. 

"The sensitive altimeter showed him his altitude and en- 
abled him to calculate his landing to a distance of a few feet, 
while He gauged his speed by a standard air speed indicator. 
Thus the last great hazard to airplane reliability is vanishing 
as this principle is developed which will make the airplane 
more independent of weather conditions." 

Guggenheim also praised the excellent cooperation of those 
who had aided Doolittle in the tests. Besides the Army, the 
Navy, and the Bureau of Standards, he cited the help of the 
Pioneer Instrument Company, the Taylor Instrument Com- 
pany, the Sperry Gyroscope Company, the Bell Laboratories, 
the Radio Frequency Laboratories, and the Kollsman Instru- 
ment Company. Also deserving of commendation in these 
historical developments were Professor William Brown of 
MIT, and Lieutenant Kelsey, an excellent flyer. 



CHAPTER 18 



Flying Over Europe 



EARLY IN 1930 preparations were being rushed to start building 
the Floyd Bennett Airport at New York. In view of the rapid 
development of aviation, military leaders foresaw the necessity 
for constructing fields such as this, with the possibility of con- 
version to military use if the time ever arose. This was the 
beginning of some far-sighted aviation planning by the Army, 
which up to now had spent most of its time squabbling over 
inconsequential details of the passing moment. 

In the construction of Floyd Bennett Field the Army and 
Navy were asked to cooperate, to have a hand in drawing up 
final plans and in the actual construction of the field. There- 
fore the Army had to be represented on the planning board. 
Thus it was that Lieutenant James H. Doolittle, who had just 
completed his now-famous blind-flight tests for the Guggen- 
heim Foundation, was named to the advisory board by the 
Army. 

However, Jimmy had already thought seriously of leaving 
the Army. He had been offered a lucrative post as director 
of the new aviation department of the Shell Oil Company. 
He loved his family, and his two bright healthy youngsters 
rapidly growing into young lads who would soon need ad- 
vanced education. They were the pride of Jimmy's eyes, and it 
would take money to give them the start he wanted them to 
have. Jimmy had not been promoted since July 1, 1920. No 
man in the Army had contributed more to the advancement 
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of the Air Service, but there simply were no vacancies to 
which Jimmy could be advanced. While the pay of a first 
lieutenant was fair, still it wouldn't leave much to lay aside 
for the future of the two younger Doolittles. And shortly 
after being named to the advisory board, Jimmy turned in 
his resignation from the Army. 

This was one of the sternest decisions Jimmy and Jo Doo- 
little ever faced, for they both loved the Army and the Air 
Service. They had grown up with it and had fought their 
way through the lean years when the Air Service had its most 
difficult and trying times. And now they were leaving it with 
deep regrets. However, as they made plans for civilian life, 
they decided not to let any of their old acquaintances slip 
away from them. They would always remember their Army 
friends and know where they were and how they were pro- 
gressing. 

Jimmy's resignation from the Army was announced on 
January 21, 1930, to become effective February 15, and the 
Doolittles planned to move at once to St. Louis to establijh 
a new home close to Jimmy's headquarters at Shell Oil 
Company there. 

The stirring series of events which were to lift Jimmy to the 
highest pinnacles in civilian aviation was not long in getting 
started. On the night of February 14, the day before his Army 
career was to end, a celebration was given in New York by 
Jimmy's many friends in aviation and business circles. The 
gala dinner to honor the conqueror of fog and the all-round 
flyer who had won an international reputation for his daring 
and courage, was sponsored by a committee headed by Colo- 
nel Peter J. Brady, chairman of Mayor Jimmy Walker's ad- 
visory board on aviation. Virtually all executives and leaders 
of the aviation industry and the airlines were present that 
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night at the Ritz Tower, or were represented. And there 
were many of Jimmy's old flying mates from the various 
branches of the armed service. The circle of Doolittle admirers 
included, too, newspapermen and men at the top in the busi- 
ness world, not even remotely connected with aviation. 

This demonstration touched Jimmy deeply. He said very 
little at the dinner that night aside from a brief announcement 
that he had purchased an extremely high speed airplane in 
which he intended to do some flying for Shell. He was now 
a free agent, except for his contract with Shell, and everyone 
present felt great confidence in what the future held for 
Jimmy. 

There were others, too, thinking of Jimmy when he left 
the Army to enter civilian aviation. About three weeks after 
the dinner in New York there was a meeting in Paris. It 
was the annual meeting of the Federation Aeronautique In- 
ternationale, whose headquarters were in Paris. At that meet- 
ing they awarded the international trophy for 1929 to 
Dieudonne Coste, the French air star, for the finest series of 
aviation performances during the year. The national trophy 
for the United States they awarded to James H. Doolittle, for 
his outstanding achievements for 1929. 

On February 16, just two days after the royal send-off given 
Jimmy by his friends at the Ritz Tower, the Doolittles barely 
escaped tragedy. Jimmy and Jo, and even James, Jr., then 
nine, and John, about seven, had been awaiting word from 
Washington, for the War Department had not yet officially 
notified Lieutenant Doolittle of his release. Late that night 
it came. It was a cold, blustery night and a mantle of snow 
was being wafted down across New York. Next morning 
out at Mitchel Field, the trim white Lockheed Vega mono- 
plane was waiting for the Doolittles. It had already been 
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stowed almost to the instrument panel with household be- 
longings and all sorts of possessions that had to be moved 
from one home to another. The Doolittles were going to 
make the trip in a non-stop flight to St. Louis household 
goods, the two little Doolittles, and all. Jimmy had called the 
field after the word came from Washington and the motor had 
been started. 

The Doolittles reached Mitchel Field in a hurry and were 
all soon bundled into the plane. Snowdrifts were piled high 
and things didn't look inviting for the start of a long flight. 
A roaring gale of biting north wind swirled the snow into 
white sheets and sifted them across the field. After the necessary 
warm-up of the motor Jimmy gave the aerial moving van the 
throttle and the plane wobbled out into the blinding snow to- 
ward the end of the runway. The propeller blast sheathed the 
side of the fuselage in a cloak of snow and sleet. At the starting 
line the wind was on the plane's tail. 

The motor roared and the Doolittles were rolling off down 
the runway toward the take-off point in the heavily loaded 
plane. Suddenly a wheel tore into a snowdrift so deep that it 
jerked the plane off its course. The thundering 425-horsepowei 
engine simply couldn't drag the load through the snow. There 
was a low moaning crash and the landing gear buckled be- 
neath the plane. 

Those watching the take-off ran out to discover the Doo- 
littles apparently unhurt but prisoners in the plane. The door 
was jammed against a snowdrift and they couldn't open it. 
Help came quickly and attendants at the airfield eased the 
plane around and the Doolittles began pouring out. The two 
younger Doolittles were thoroughly pleased with the situa- 
tion now, it was said, they would ride a train. Their dad had 
flown them across country so often when the family traveled 
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that it was no novelty to them; but a train that was different. 
And that was the way Mrs. Doolittle and the two boys traveled 
to St. Louis. 

In surveying the damage to the plane, Jimmy said the strain 
of forcing the wheel through the drift had been too great 
for the struts of the landing gear under the heavy load the 
plane carried. He had cut his switch at once, but the wind 
got under the tail of the plane before the motor had stopped 
and lifted the tail high into the air, driving the nose forward 
into the snow. The propeller was no longer of any value; about 
three feet of the left wing had been reduced to splinters; the 
struts of the landing gear were buckled; and the gasoline tank 
was punctured. It was not a very pleasing spectacle to a young 
man just beginning a career as a civilian flyer. But Jimmy 
wasn't licked by such mishaps. He immediately gave instruc- 
tions for the repair of the new ship, and it was soon in flying 
condition as one of the fleet owned by the Shell Company. 

Three days after the crackup at Mitchel Field Jimmy was 
attending the second International Aircraft Exposition in St. 
Louis as one of the featured speakers. He reiterated his findings 
during his work with the Guggenheim Foundation doing 
blind flying. "The time has come when no airplane is thor- 
oughly equipped that cannot be flown by instruments alone," 
he said. "Furthermore, no pilot has completed his training 
until he has learned to fly an airplane by instruments alone, 
without the need of any reference point outside the airplane." 
Today every licensed transport civilian pilot and every pilot 
in any branch of the armed forces must be able to fly by in- 
struments. 

At the time of Jimmy's resignation from the Army he had 
requested that he be retained on the Army's rolls, and on 
March 5 he was commissioned a major, Specialist Reserve. 
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With the rapid expansion of the aircraft industry during 
1930, after the frenzied dashes across the ocean and many en- 
durance flights, American manufacturers decided it was high 
time American planes were seen flying in other parts of the 
world. Up to now, cross-licensing agreements had not been 
worked out between European countries and the United States, 
and America could not compete with European markets. Until 
1930 the only way sales could be made was by exporting and 
licensing planes in Canada under the rules of the British Air 
Ministry which were recognized by the cross-licensing agree- 
ments in Europe. So in 1930 aircraft manufacturers decided 
to send a mission to tour Europe and demonstrate the wares 
of our plane builders. 

Jimmy Doolittle's two highly successful tours in South 
America had been pleasing to our military men, the State 
department, and builders he represented, therefore Jimmy 
was again requested to lead an air mission to foreign countries. 
Curtiss-Wright asked Shell for Jimmy's services and arrange- 
ments were made for the tour. 

Three pilots were to accompany him: Lieutenant James E. 
Parker, a close friend of Doolittle's, who had been stationed 
at Wright Field at Dayton; Captain John K. Cannon, then in 
charge of advanced pursuit instruction at Kelly Field, Texas; 
and Major Melvin Hall, another Air Corps flyer. The air 
mission was to demonstrate four different types of planes 
then in service with the Army pursuit, training, observation, 
and reconnaissance planes. 

The itinerary of the tour had been arranged after invitations 
had been received from twenty-one European countries. Jimmy 
and his crew were to fly first at Athens. From there they 
would proceed to Turkey, Poland, the Baltic States, and the 
Scandinavian countries, and make their last demonstrations in 
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Switzerland. The planes were crated and rolled aboard ship, 
and the American flying mission sailed on the night of April 9 
on the Consulich liner Vulcania. 

By the middle of May they had reached Constantinople, 
and it was here that Jimmy first uncorked his old bag of aerial 
acrobatic tricks. The party had landed at the Turkish capital 
in the heat of a women's political struggle. The women of 
Turkey had been granted a municipal franchise only a few 
days before the arrival of the flyers, and it looked as though 
the flyers would have to do some fancy flying to get the atten- 
tion they wanted. Turkey was embroiled over some of the 
official views of different women's factions and they were 
more interested in this than in the finer points of daredevil 
flying. 

Doolittle, however, was out to do some flying that couldn't 
help getting attention. He took off from Sanste-Fano airdrome 
in the pursuit plane and roared into a daring series of breath- 
taking dives, loops, spins, and acrobatics which stunned the 
people of Constantinople. Who was this fearless American who 
could make an airplane do everything but talk ? Jimmy got an 
audience from then on. He and his three companions put on a 
show Turkey would not forget for many a year. Members of 
a Turkish aviation commission who had visited America the 
year before greeted Jimmy and his flying mates and took them 
in tow, and a gala banquet was given them on the evening 
of May 19. 

The American flyers had flown to Constantinople from 
Bucharest, and on the way Major Hall had to drop out and 
reservice some minor part of his machine at Adrianople. 
When Hall had caught up with the flyers they flew on to 
Eskichehir and then to Ankara. While the party was there 
the famous Premier Ismet Pasha was among the several nota- 
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blcs who were taken up for a spin by the Americans. From 
Ankara the four airmen hopped to Budapest for a demonstra- 
tion, and then on to Vienna. 

If the Austrian paperhanger, Adolf Hitler, who was then 
just getting into his stride as a rabble-rouser, was in Vienna 
the week of June 6, he had the privilege of seeing an air show 
by one Jimmy Doolittle. Out at Aspern Airdrome Jimmy 
treated the Vienna citizenry to one of the most daring pieces 
of stunt flying they'd ever witnessed. More roaring spins, loops, 
and thundering dives put the spectators in Vienna in a state 
of frenzied excitement. That was in 1930. In 1943 another 
air troupe is on tour in that section of the world under the 
guiding hand of a man now known as General Doolittle. 

While the flyers were in Vienna Captain Cannon persuaded 
President Miklas of Austria to go up for a spin, but on that trip 
there were no loops or dives. 

So it went. For 8000 miles the four American pilots led 
by Jimmy Doolittle flew over European countries. Jimmy ob- 
served closely the political developments and the many new 
strides being made in the aircraft industries throughout Europe. 
He amassed a store of knowledge of geography, politics, and 
aircraft which was to be valuable in later years in more ways 
than one. 

The party of airmen, having completed their tour, sailed for 
the United States, arriving in New York on July 26. They were 
met down the bay by members of Mayor Walker's Committee 
of Welcome, including Colonel Peter J. Brady, chairman of 
the Mayor's Advisory Committee on Aeronautics. The after- 
noon of their arrival they were received at City Hall by the 
Mayor and congratulated on the success of their mission. Doo- 
little discussed his tour with newspapermen and members of 
the aviation committee and warned them that Europe would 
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soon catch up with and surpass the United States in military 
equipment if some startling advancements were not made rea- 
sonably soon toward increasing the speed of our aircraft. "In a 
military sense they are moving faster because they have con- 
tinued to support racing programs from which their military 
equipment is developed," Jimmy told newspapermen. He re- 
iterated that interest and enthusiasm for special racing events 
for aviation had not been promoted here with any vigor in 
nearly five years and that this was a sign of danger. This was 
a cue to the thoughts of Doolittle, who had been one of the 
greatest of racing addicts in aviation and certainly one of its 
greatest champions. His tour of Europe and his observations 
there led him to put his whole heart and soul into racing for 
the next three years. In these events he was to become a cham- 
pion all over again and set amazing new speed records. 

Doolittle returned forthwith to his old job with Shell Oil 
Company and with plans to develop some fast racing planes. 
One of the first planes he acquired was a very fast ship which 
was called the "Mystery S," a monoplane which he was de- 
veloping for racing events. Some three months after his return 
from Europe he was flying the plane near Kansas City and he 
narrowly missed getting into a situation in which he would 
have had to do another parachute jump. Lieutenant John R. 
Cross, of the Air Corps Reserves, was flying in the same vicin- 
ity, and on October 1 the two flyers were up to put in some 
practice flying. Jimmy, according to reports, was putting the 
fast ship through its paces, peeling off a few daredevil antics 
to test his plane. The pilots were flying close together and 
.somehow, in a quick aerial maneuver, one of the two failed 
to see the other and Jimmy's plane tore into the other ship, 
ripping its tail off. Lieutenant Cross was in desperate cir- 
cumstances. He lost no time in diving over the side and 
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pulling the rip cord to his parachute, fie landed safely. Jimmy 
managed to get his plane down for a landing without too 
much difficulty, since he hadn't suffered much damage. 

Jimmy's friends saw a great future for both Jimmy and 
aviation, but after this near-miss at Kansas City they were in- 
terested in seeing him stop this everlasting daredevil flying. 
They could not help but feel that sooner or later he wouldn't 
be so lucky, and sometime he would fail to land right side up. 
Obviously Jimmy did many of these tricks for his own love 
of flying and for the exhilaration he got out of stunting. 
Finally, at the end of 1930, Jimmy told some of his friends that 
he was retiring from stunting and would no longer take up 
a fast flying plane at every opportunity and put it through 
aerial contortions. Jimmy had reached the ripe age of thirty- 
four and he was retiring from stunting! Many who knew him 
smiled to themselves at this announcement. That wasn't Doo- 
little. 

When Jimmy went to join the Shell Oil Company he had 
plans in mind. As head of the aviation department his job 
could have been prosaic and businesslike, with Doolittle glued 
to a desk. But that wasn't in his plans. He knew that his job 
was to sell Shell gasoline and the only way he knew how to 
sell a product was to show what the product would do. Shell's 
laboratories listened to Jimmy, who, it must be remembered, 
was also an aeronautical engineer. Soon a high octane fuel was 
being developed. Jimmy convinced his employers that the 
way to sell aviation gas on a now highly competitive market 
was to make it do tricks other gasoline wouldn't do. Thus 
plans for some amazing ventures in air racing were developed 
by Doolittle. He procured the speediest craft he could lay 
hands on and did some remodeling and designing of his own. 

By the time 1930 was over Jimmy's job with Shell had taken 
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on vivid color. His love for action was soon producing results. 
He began some amazing tests in planes powered with the 
new Shell high octane gas and the results proved to be both 
highly beneficial to aviation as well as to the manufacturers 
of gasoline. Each time Jimmy was to set a new record or per- 
form some startling flight in a fast plane it was powered with 
his brand of gasoline. Shell did not have a better salesman 
anywhere in the world. Thus, Jimmy juggled three objectives 
at once. He sold gas, developed fast racing planes which he 
loved to fly, and at the same time worked out the basis for 
new developments in military aircraft and materially advanced 
safety in commercial flying. 



CHAPTER 1 9 



Winning the Bendix Trophy Race 



DURING THE EARLY MONTHS of 1931 Jimmy Doolittlc was knce- 
decp in plans for some speed flying, although he had already 
"retired" from any further spectacular maneuvers in which his 
life might be endangered. Then, on April 7, at a special Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner in Cleveland, Ohio, several hundred 
flyers and aviation executives were gathered around the table. 
Jimmy had been invited to fly up for the little get-together 
which turned out to be a national tribute to Doolittle. As the 
ceremony opened it was made known that Jimmy was to re- 
ceive the renowned Harmon Trophy for his excellent sci- 
entific work in blind flying with the Guggenheim Foundation. 
Since Jimmy had completed his experiments early in 1930 
the industry had had an opportunity to realize what far-reach- 
ing effect the mastery of fog was to have on aviation. 

The trophy was presented to Jimmy by Colonel William A. 
Biship, V.C., the Canadian Ace of Aces, of World War I, 
representing the International League of Aviators. "Jimmy 
Doolittle's name is an international one," said Colonel Biship. 
"His exploits in aviation are legion and it is indeed fitting that 
the Harmon Trophy which was founded by Colonel Clifford 
Harmon, and is given each year to the pilot in the United States 
who contributed most to the advancement of aviation in that 
year, should be awarded to Major Doolittle." (Jimmy was then 
in the reserves.) Before the ceremony ended that day Jimmy 
was also presented with the Medal of Honor and a Diploma 
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of Honor by the League. At this particular event Jimmy 
shared honors with the memory of Myron T. Herrick, now 
deceased, whose son was there to receive the glowing tribute 
paid to his father. Myron T. Herrick had been the power 
behind the force which created the famous Lafayette Escadrille 
in France during World War I and his memory is sacred to 
airmen of that era. 

Selection of Doolittle as the winner of the Harmon Trophy 
was another brilliant triumph for the young flyer. For now, 
at the age of thirty-four, he had among his astonishing string 
of awards and honors the Schneider Cup victory, the world's 
seaplane record, the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Oak Leaf 
Cluster, the medal given by the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale, the Mackay Trophy medal, and for his out- 
standing South American flights the Medal of the National 
Order of Condor of the Andes given by the Bolivian govern- 
ment. 

But Doolittle is not one to sit back and be satisfied with past 
victories. He was now about ready to open up with a new 
charge into the world of speed racing. And once more one of 
his pet ships which he had nurtured, doctored, and pepped up 
to such a speed it couldn't stand the strain, nearly put an end 
to the dazzling Doolittle career. 

It was about three weeks after the celebration at Cleveland 
in his honor that Jimmy was testing his secret speed plane at 
Curtiss-Steinberg Airport, near East St. Louis. To fashion this 
particular speed plane he had taken the wings off an older ship 
and fitted them onto the streamlined fuselage of his own de- 
sign, and powered it with a motor which revved up close to 
500 horsepower, which was almost phenomenal then. He was 
lin the air making a test flight and had come down streaking 
across the airport at about 235 miles an hour, only three or 
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four hundred feet off the ground. Suddenly as the plane thun- 
dered across the field, its motor singing a throaty roar of tri- 
umph, he looked out and saw the fabric literally being ripped 
from the wings by the burning breeze. He was so fast the 
wings simply couldn't bear the tremendous wind pressure. 
Jimmy had built a plane that would streak like a bullet but 
the wings wouldn't keep the plane in the air. 

The next few seconds were dramatic. Jimmy saw months of 
hard work and future records disappearing in short order. 
More fabric ripped off until it looked as if Doolittle would 
soon be flying a roaring skeleton. In another second he pulled 
the nose up. The plane shot up to about 500 feet, Doolittle 
darted over the side, and dropped for an instant like a human 
projectile. Luckily his chute opened in the short distance before 
he hit the ground. The plane crashed into a battered hulk. 

Not many saw the story of that escapade, for another greater 
aviation event was under way. The same day Jimmy leaped 
for his life, June 23, Wiley Post, famed Oklahoma pilot, who 
was later to die in an Alaskan crash with the beloved Will 
Rogers, was streaking across the Atlantic. Post, with his Aus- 
tralian-born navigator, Harold Gatty of Los Angeles, were 
headed for Berlin. They were out to break the Graf Zeppelin's 
round-the-world record of 21 days, 7 hours, and 34 minutes, in 
a globe-girdling flight. They were flying the famous "Winnie 
Mae," powered with a 425-horsepower Wasp engine. The plane 
was a Lockheed-Vega monoplane. 

The two flyers landed in New York, their starting point, 8 
days, 15 hours, and 51 minutes after their take-off from Roose- 
velt Field, Long Island. Ten thousand spectators were on hand 
at Roosevelt Field to greet them and ten thousand people 
yelled and cheered themselves into a joyous frenzy as Post and 
Gatty swung the swift flying monoplane out of the west like 
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a roaring meteor. The fleet cream and white monoplane sailed 
in with the gracefulness of a swan and rolled to a stop in front 
of the giant grandstands. 

Jimmy Doolittle had already greeted the flyers in Cleveland. 
When he learned the details of their schedule and found they 
planned to stop briefly in Cleveland, he loaded Earle Meyer, 
North American Newspaper Alliance writer, and Don Mock- 
ler, associate editor of the U.S. Air Service magazine, into his 
plane at Glenn Curtiss Airport, in Queens, New York, and 
roared off to Cleveland. Feats like this were the tonic that 
would eventually bring aviation into its own, and no one en- 
joyed this triumph more than Jimmy Doolittle. 

Jimmy's friends who had been told he had "retired" from 
stunts and racing were probably not greatly surprised when 
he announced on August 6 that he would be one of the con- 
testants in the Thompson Trophy race to be held at Cleveland, 
during the National Air Races from August 29 through the 
first week of September. 

The same day that Doolittle announced his entry in the 
forthcoming Thompson Trophy race at Cleveland two adven- 
turous American flyers inadvertently made the first "raid" on 
Japan. Perhaps a few in America saw in the incident a hint 
of what the future held. Hugh Herndon, Jr., and Clyde 
Pangborn, two civilian pilots who had left the United States 
only a few days before, were streaking around the world in an 
attempt to lower the record set by Wiley Post and Harold 
Gatty. They had had some bad luck along the way but had 
successfully negotiated their flight through most of Russia 
and were headed toward Japan. They had turned toward 
Japan after their bad luck, intending to try a non-stop Pacific 
hop for the $25,000 Asahi Shimbun prize. The Japs had been 
prominently associated with several outstanding flops in at- 
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tempts at these long flights because of the inferior aircraft 
built by the Japanese. And in retrospect it is evident that 
with one hand they were building fortifications like mad to 
create a steel ring around Japan itself, while the other hand 
held out this attractive prize to encourage these ocean hops. 
Obviously, by watching these efforts to span the ocean they 
would be gaming much information on the technique and 
equipment required to negotiate the routes which best suited 
their military plans. 

At any rate, on August 6 Herndon and Pangborn landed 
in plenty of trouble. As the two men flew on across Siberia 
they had telegraphed ahead for proper diplomatic clearance 
into Japan. However, they didn't wait for a reply, and flew 
on assuming that everything was in order. In leaving Siberia 
they started from Khabarovsk by a route never before used. 
They flew on across Saghalien and Hokkaido, then turned and 
zoomed down across Tsugaru Strait, which was then fortified 
all the way to Ominato, where there was a large naval base. 
Then they trailed the railroad down the east coast to 
Inuboezaki, crossed the Chiba Peninsula and sailed over Tokyo 
Bay, passing over or near all the important concealed defenses 
in that area. They brought their ship down at Haneda, a new 
airport between Tokyo and Yokohama, which had not yet 
been opened to traffic. It was then nearly 6 P.M. They took 
off again immediately and flew on to Tachikawa, where they 
landed again, entirely innocent of having made the biggest 
plunge in history into a complicated web of espionage laws. 

At Tachikawa they were taken in tow by the Chief of 
Foreign Police and an army communications official and given 
a cross-examination. Both flyers confessed they had taken a 
beautiful set of photographs over their route and explained 
frankly details of the route they had taken. Pangborn and 
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Hcrndon had only been after some scenic shots and didn't 
know they had accidentally included some of the finest photo- 
graphs of carefully concealed military and naval installations. 
From then on the situation proceeded to get worse. Not even 
the first appeals of Ambassador W. Cameron Forbes could 
reach the ears of the highest Japanese officials into whose hands 
the case was immediately thrust. Every secret service man 
and every military and naval intelligence officer in the whole 
of Japan was stirred. They put these two innocent American 
airmen through more examinations, developed their films, 
confiscated their cameras, sent cables to Washington, an- 
nounced a trial, and did everything but threaten to behead 
the two flyers. The Japs were in high gear and were ready 
to make something of this outrage. The case overnight be- 
came an international incident. Eventually the two flyers, with 
the aid of high officials in the United States, including the 
President, were finally disentangled from the Japanese fly paper 
and went on their way, but the process consumed many anxious 
days for the two Americans. 

Meanwhile, Jimmy Doolittle, who had crashed his little 
speed plane and almost met his doom out in St. Louis a few 
weeks earlier, was still making plans to set some records. The 
week of August 22 he went to Chicago to pick up his new 
plane. It was a Laird biplane, designed by E. M. ("Matty") 
Laird, who had built the ship flown by Charles ("Speed") 
Holman at the Thompson race the year before. Holman had 
won the race. The normal 300 horsepower of its engine had, 
under Doolittle's guidance, been equipped with a special super- 
charger which raised its horsepower to double that amount, 
and in addition it had a geared propeller. It was indeed, as it 
was later called, a "flying engine." The cockpit, back near the 
tail assembly, was just large enough to accommodate the 
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diminutive Doolittle, who was to sit on his parachute pack 
on floor boards, as the plane actually had no seat. At Chicago's 
Ashburn Airport in a test hop he had the little plane up to 251 
miles an hour. 

The start of the famous Bendix Trophy race from Los 
Angeles to Cleveland was set for September 4. Jimmy took off 
from Chicago and headed southwest. He was laying the 
groundwork for victory in this speed classic. On August 29, 
six days ahead of the date set for the beginning of the race, 
Jimmy roared into Los Angeles in his supercharged flying 
bullet. He had flown in from Albuquerque, New Mexico, in 
three hours flat, which was an average of better than 220 miles 
an hour. On reaching Los Angeles, he immediately announced 
his entry in the Bendix race. The flyers gathered in Los Angeles 
for the start of the race must have had a sinking feeling when 
Jimmy accompanied his announcement with a statement that 
he expected to fly not only to Cleveland but was planning a 
coast-to-coast flight. He intended to make the race to the Ohio 
city, then proceed on to New York for a try at a new trans- 
continental record. This was not exactly startling, except that 
Jimmy said he planned to land in New York about 11 hours 
and 30 minutes after leaving Los Angeles! How exact is the 
mind of this amazing pilot can be seen from the results. 
His prediction for the transcontinental crossing missed by less 
than fifteen minutes! For he was to land in New York exactly 
11 hours and 16 minutes after the take-off from Los Angeles! 

However, before the race began on September 4 the fore- 
most speed flyers in American aviation were gathered at the 
Los Angeles airport. The entries included James Hall, Walter 
J. Hunter, Beeler Blevins, Lou Reichers, Harold Johnson, 
Colonel Arthur Goebel, and Captain Ira Eaker (now Briga- 
dier General, commanding the 8th Army Air Forces in Eng- 
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land). This was indeed a grand array of flying talent and 
competition looked threatening. 

These flyers were competing for some $15,000 in prize 
money, and each was out to win. The year before on August 13, 
Captain Frank Hawks had made a transcontinental hop in 12 
hours and 25 minutes, shattering the record set a few months 
earlier by Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh, who had 
made the crossing in 14 hours and 45 minutes. 

Long before dawn on the morning of September 4 the 
flyers were warming up their steeds at the Los Angeles airport. 
Doolittle's little supercharged speedster was crouched at the 
starting line roaring like a baby lion when the starter's check- 
ered flag dropped at exactly 5:45 A.M. In a distance of little more 
than a city block Jimmy's plane tore into the air. He pulled 
the nose almost straight up in the take-off and held it there 
until he had reached about 5000 feet. At that altitude he leveled 
off a bit and began gaining momentum as he nosed off into 
the California sky headed for San Bernardino Pass. He had 
climbed to about 11,000 feet when he leveled off and sailed a 
thousand feet above the majestic mountains into the rising sun 
of a beautiful dawn. 

Jimmy's little streamlined champion, its motor humming 
perfectly, roared on. The early sun glistened on the shining 
propeller, and the yellowish green bullet hurtled on toward 
the fiery ball just above the horizon. He headed for Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. Once over the mountain peaks 
Jimmy dropped the nose slightly and thundered across the 
National Forest of Arizona, his plane flying along at nearly 
four miles a minute. Over Flagstaff, Arizona, he was flying 
at 6000 feet. Once more he climbed for altitude and then went 
into another long roaring dive, sweeping across the Arizona 
wastelands and on into Albuquerque. There he roared down 
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and skimmed the port for a quick landing. He landed at 8:37 
A.M., and it took only seven minutes for mechanics to pour 
140 gallons of gasoline into his tanks. Jimmy asked for a glass 
of water for himself, waved the mechanics aside, gave his 
motor the gun, and streaked off across the airport. His plane 
leaped into the sky again and he was headed for Kansas 
City, 765 miles away. 

He had organized this flight in advance and it was working 
with typical Doolittle accuracy. Jimmy steered away from the 
regular airline to Kansas City and cut across the Oklahoma 
line, for a short distance roaring along some 5000 feet above the 
path of the sandy Canadian River. Three hours and 6 minutes 
after leaving the Albuquerque airport he was rolling down the 
Kansas City airport's runway. He was only a few minutes 
on the ground there, and was immediately thundering off the 
field headed on the last lap for Cleveland. As he left Kansas 
City Jimmy veered his plane slightly southward to get the 
benefit of a tail wind. Flying at 240 miles an hour he raced in 
for a beautiful landing at Cleveland. 

This was the end of the official flight for the Bendix Trophy. 
He had left the other seven contestants far behind; in fact, 
he had lost them shortly after leaving Los Angeles. The last 
few miles into Cleveland the weather was bad and Jimmy had 
had a stiff fight getting in. As his plane skimmed over the 
airport fence and hurtled down the runway mud flew in all 
directions from the powerful backwash of his propeller. Jimmy 
was officially clocked in as the winner of the Bendix race, 
and mechanics hopped to the task of refueling his plane in 
a few short minutes. 

The minute Jimmy brought his record-breaking little plane 
to a halt a gasoline truck raced out to meet him. Jimmy jumped 
out of the cockpit and clambered up onto a wing to catch the 
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gas hose as the attendants tossed it up. There was no time for 
interviews now. Although he had won the Bendix race and 
was now $7500 richer, his job wasn't ended. During the ten 
minutes Jimmy hurriedly worked to get his plane ready to 
take the air again he glanced down from his perch occasionally 
from his position up on a wing, and smiled at Mrs. Doolittle 
and two youngsters enthusiastically tugging to get up closer 
for a word with their dad. Mrs. Doolittle was holding a bottle 
of milk in one hand and a lunch in the other and was beckon- 
ing her husband to come down and grab a bite to eat. Jimmy 
only smiled and motioned that time was too short. He hadn't 
eaten anything since the night before in Los Angeles. 

At the end of the ten-minute flurry, Jimmy motioned 
mechanics away after "Pop" Cleveland, head of the contest 
committee, had wiped the mud and grease from Jimmy's trans- 
parent cockpit cover. A few seconds past two o'clock he gave 
the plane the throttle and roared cautiously down the runway, 
for it was slippery and treacherously muddy from the heavy 
thundershowers which had hit the field a few hours earlier. 
When he was about a hundred feet off the airport Jimmy 
swung the little plane eastward and began climbing for alti- 
tude in the face of an ominous black sky ahead. In a few sec- 
onds he disappeared into the black storm clouds as he drove 
through the sky toward the Alleghenies. 

As he plowed on into the storm he decided to fly straight 
through to Newark Airport. Soon the driving rain was sting- 
ing his face and thunder grumbled madly at the fleet little 
plane tearing on through rain, clouds, and storm, headed for 
history. Jimmy was slightly worried for fear the water would 
work down through the cowling and short circuit the engine's 
electrical system. At times he couldn't see the ground, and he 
had to fly by instruments over the Alleghenies. At last, plung- 
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ing on through the sporadic storms, he fought his way in over 
New Jersey. Thirty miles out of Newark the skies lifted a 
trifle and Jimmy came tearing into the world's busiest airport 
at 270 miles an hour. Making a half circle he dropped down 
lower and swung into the airfield, his wheels dipped, and he 
touched the ground at 4:51:10. He had left Los Angeles at 
5:45 A.M. that morning, and he had spanned the continent 
in 11 hours and approximately 16 minutes! Aside from the 
several thousand dollars to be added to the Bendix prize of 
$7500, for his lowering of the transcontinental record, Jimmy 
was now the first flyer in America to cross the continent in 
less than a half a day. Perhaps those who watched him flash 
down on the Newark runway remembered that he was the 
same Doolittle who had made the historic flight from Pablo 
Beach, Florida, to San Diego, September 4-5, exactly eleven 
years earlier, to the very day. It was an inspiring climax and 
a fitting anniversary tribute to the pioneer cross-country hop 
of 1922, and it marked an era for aviation in America. 

At Newark Airport there was only a small crowd of news- 
papermen and friends on hand to greet the champion flyer. 
He consented to a brief interview but still refused to take 
food. He said he was too excited over beating Frank Hawks's 
old record. Hawks was a close friend and had wired Jimmy 
the "best of luck." 

While he talked briefly with reporters and friends at the 
field his plane was being reserviced and then Jimmy did 
surprise the crowd. For in about thirty minutes after landing 
. he was climbing back into the cockpit of his mud-spattered 
speedster. In his dirty, greasy, mud-spotted white knickers 
Jimmy was soon slouched down in the streamlined machine. 
His motor roared and he was scooting back down the Newark 
runway, bound back to Cleveland to join his family! Late that 
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same afternoon Jimmy reached Cleveland, visited briefly with 
his wife and two sons, and then, as if he had been flying so 
far for so many hours he couldn't stop, he dashed away from 
the Cleveland airport the same evening and landed that night 
in St. Louis at 10:22 P.M., Central Standard Time. 

He had not only won the Bendix Trophy and broken the 
transcontinental record by ripping from coast to coast in little 
more than eleven hours, but he had won $10,000 and had 
flown halfway back across the continent again. He had flown 
more than 4000 miles in a single day with the same plane! 
Airmen had begun to wonder if the Doolittle momentum 
would ever slacken. But before the Bendix race he had prom- 
ised to fly some of his associates of the Shell Oil Company 
in St. Louis up to Cleveland for the races. His fast trip back 
from Newark via Cleveland had been to make good that 
promise! They say Jimmy Doolittle never breaks a promise. 
The evidence is on the record. The next day Jimmy flew back 
to Cleveland with a load of company executives and friends 
who had been promised the ride. 

And as if he had just begun to fly, Jimmy warmed up his 
racing plane the same day and in test trials for the Thompson 
Trophy race shot the little ship up and down the course, and 
in one run had the speed up to a fraction over 272 miles an 
hour. 



CHAPTER 20 



Following George Washington in the Air 



TEN DAYS AFTER Jimmy flew the whirlwind dash across the 
continent the Schneider Cup races for 1931 were being flown at 
Calshot in England. Flight Lieutenant Stainforth's world speed 
record over the course gave aviation another shot in the arm. 
Stainforth tacked up a record of 379 miles an hour. Reporters 
asked Jimmy that day in St. Louis for his reaction to this 
amazing speed record. "There is no limit to speed in the air," 
said Doolittle. "The future will see speeds of 500 miles an 
hour if the present rate of development continues," he added. 

After the event at Cleveland Jimmy returned immediately 
to St. Louis to resume his duties, for he was on the payroll 
of the Shell Company and his job was to keep pushing the 
sale of aviation gasoline. After the Bendix victory Jimmy's 
name took on a new meaning. He had sold the Shell people 
on the idea of breaking records with their gas. He hadn't been 
back in St. Louis more than a few days when he climbed into 
his record-breaking speed plane and began a cyclonic spin 
from one city to another. Each time he gave his roaring racer 
the throttle and flashed off some airport, the headline writers 
on newspapers across the country would reserve space in the 
next edition for a "Doolittle Breaks Record" headline. 

On September 26 he raced from St. Louis to Indianapolis 
and broke another of Frank Hawks's old records. The next 
day he zoomed into Chicago. Another record fell. A week 
later he reenacted the first airmail flight at St. Louis, flying 
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over the old route from Kinloch Field to Fairgrounds Park 
at St. Louis, a distance of 12 miles, in 16 minutes, carrying a 
pouch with 5000 airmail letters. 

Two weeks later Doolittle was in Ottawa, Canada, where 
he announced another spectacular flight. This time he was to 
head for Mexico City. There had never been a record set 
between these two capitals, although Lindbergh had flown 
from Washington to Mexico City in his "Spirit of St. Louis" in 
1927 shortly after returning from his flight to Paris. 

In the pre-dawn darkness of October 20, Jimmy's plane was 
being warmed up on the airdrome at Ottawa. There were no 
giant floodlights to mark the field. A half-dozen automobiles 
parked at chosen spots sent out their feeble headlight rays. 
A handful of Canadian government officials, two or three 
mechanics, and a pilot or two who knew Jimmy were on 
hand to bid him good-bye. The propeller of the same little 
Wasp-powered yellowish-green Laird racer Jimmy had used 
to cross the country in September was spinning its last turns 
before the take-off. Then, without ceremony, the little speed 
pilot climbed into the cockpit, gave her the gun, and roared 
off into the darkness in the first lap of a 2500-mile flight. 

His wheels lifted in Ottawa at 4:40 A.M., and at 7:00 A.M. 
his engine could be heard howling through the heavy fog at 
Boiling Field, the Army airbase at Washington, D. C. He 
couldn't land at Boiling Field as he had originally planned, 
and hopped over to a civilian field to set down for gas. At 
7:38 he was off again, this time for Birmingham, Alabama, 
640 miles away. 

Already in three hours Jimmy had skirted the shores of 
Lake Ontario, crossed New York State, and hurdled the 
Alleghenies, and now he was soaring high above the Blue 
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Ridge Mountains and the Great Smokies. At 9:29 A.M. he 
flashed across the landing field at Birmingham. 

After seven minutes at Birmingham while the ship was 
refueled, he darted off again. Crossing the Mississippi near 
its mouth, he roared on over the bayou country, swung out 
over the Gulf of Mexico, streaked into the Texas gulf coast, 
and darted straight down to Corpus Christi, where he stopped 
again for sixteen minutes before roaring off for the 700-mile 
lap over the wilds of Mexico to the Mexican capital. 

At 1 :20 P.M. he crossed the Rio Grande and was in Mexico. 
The last 225 miles from Tampico into Valbuena Field at 
Mexico City he made in 54 minutes. He roared into Valbuena 
Field at 3:16 Mountain Standard Time, having traversed the 
distance from Ottawa in 11 hours and 45 minutes elapsed 
flying time. It was the first flight ever made between the three 
North American capitals, and Jimmy got a warm reception. 

A crowd of nearly 2000 lined the field as Jimmy's little racer 
zoomed in for the landing. Many high government officials 
were on hand to greet him. An official greeting was extended 
by Colonel Roberto C. Fierro, head of the Mexican Civil 
Aviation Department, and his staff. Stanley Hawks, second 
secretary, and Joseph Satterthwaite, third secretary of the 
United States Embassy, were also on the field to welcome Doo- 
little. As he crawled stiffly from the cockpit after the grueling 
flight, he handed a reporter a copy of that morning's Ottawa 
Citizen. "Here's this morning's Canadian paper," said Jimmy 
with a grin as the reporter took the newspaper. "Viva Doo- 
little," the crowd roared. Cameras flashed, reporters crowded 
around, and Jimmy tried to answer questions as fast as they 
were fired at him. He said he wasn't tired, but was pretty well 
gassed from the monoxide fumes flowing back from the ex- 
haust and seeping into his tight cockpit. 
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The crowd which had edged in close to the flyer broke into 
a laugh when Jimmy asked Colonel Fierro of the Mexican 
welcoming committee where he might get some brandy. The 
fiery spirits so well loved by the Mexicans are far more power- 
ful than plain brandy, but there was a hustle in the group as 
someone hurried off to fill the order. Any physician probably 
would have prescribed the same medicine, for Jimmy's body 
was tired and he knew he needed something to stimulate 
circulation after being cramped in the tight cockpit so many 
hours. 

While in Mexico City Jimmy visited with Reuben Clark, 
American Ambassador, and talked with Mexican aviation 
officials. Two days later he announced plans for a flight from 
Mexico City to St. Louis. 

A racing plane with such finlike wings had never been 
flown from the Mexican field and all the officials were skeptical 
about Jimmy's proposed flight. Due to the extremely high al- 
titude of Mexico City, they didn't believe he could ever get 
into the air. Some predicted he would have to attain a take-off 
speed of 125 miles an hour and run a mile and a half before 
he could possibly make the take-off. What many did not re- 
member was that Jimmy had, four years earlier, flown several 
times from the high field at La Paz, in Bolivia, which was one 
of the highest, if not the highest in the world, and with a 
plane greatly outmoded by his present fast racer. 

One morning, a week after landing at Mexico City, Jimmy 
at 6:47 once more streaked off into the dawn. Flying at 228 
miles an hour, average speed, with landings at Brownsville, 
Texas, and Shreveport, Louisiana, he sailed into the airport at 
St. Louis 6 hours and 35 minutes later, having covered 1500-odd 
miles. 

Then, only two days later, he climbed aboard the racer, 
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started the engine, and blazed through the sky for Chicago, 
breaking another old Frank Hawks record. 

For two months now it had looked as if Doolittle had 
turned into a human hurricane. Pictures of his little racer, 
landing or taking off at some airport on a record flight, were 
on the front pages from coast to coast time and again. It almost 
appeared as if Jimmy had taken the Aviation Yearbook and 
gone through it, starting with page one, deliberately breaking 
the old records as he came to them. During November and 
December Jimmy cased off a bit and rolled his speed plane 
into the hangar for some repairs and more streamlining. 

Then on January 3, 1932, he started the New Year off with 
another hop, somewhat less dazzling, but he was off again to 
ring up another year of triumphs. At 7:45 A.M. that day he 
landed at President Machado Airport in Havana, Cuba. With 
him were Mrs. Doolittle and two other passengers, M. W. 
Downs and A. J. Michener. The party were in Cuba on a 
business and pleasure trip. They had started from St. Louis, 
and had had breakfast that morning in Jacksonville, Florida. 
After some demonstration flights of the fast Lockheed-Vega 
plane, the party returned to Miami to attend the Air Races. 

A month later, on February 18, the Doolittle plane zoomed 
across country from Cheyenne, Wyoming, to Newark, New 
Jersey, a 1200-mile flight, and the fastest on record. Jimmy's 
records were so frequent that this one would hardly be worth 
mentioning except for the cargo he carried. The Japanese had 
just fought their way down through China and had occupied 
Shanghai. Jimmy had picked up some still pictures and motion 
pictures of the occupation and had flown them through in a 
hurry, stopping only in Chicago to refuel. The films had been 
brought by steamer to the West Coast, picked up and flown 
from San Francisco to Cheyenne the day before by a regular 
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mail plane of the United Air Lines. Doolittle was waiting at 
Cheyenne and made the final dash to Newark. There he was 
met by a motorcycle escort. The plane had hardly landed 
before the films were unloaded and were being rushed to 
Manhattan for distribution. 

Jimmy was not only selling gasoline through such flights 
as this, but he was convincing businessmen of the reliability 
and advantages of using air transport. A month later Jimmy 
broke another record flying from St. Louis to Detroit in an 
hour and 55 minutes. 

He had just about run the whole gamut of spectacular speed 
and stunt flying, it seemed; but about two months later an 
announcement was made of a new sort of flight for him. 

This time Doolittle was to be the pilot in a flight that would 
cover in one single day all the routes covered by George 
Washington in Afnerica during his lifetime. This would take 
some real flying skill, and it looked interesting to Jimmy. The 
various legs of the flight would reach north to Kittery, Maine, 
south through Washington's Revolutionary War theater of 
operations, and west to Ohio. The circuit would take Doolittle 
over fourteen states. He was to drop mail pouches at thirty 
hamlets, villages, towns, and metropolitan cities. Doolittle saw 
an opportunity to "prove a sales point" for the airmail and 
passenger lines. Plans were pushed rapidly. On July 21 the 
one-day tour took on a name. It was to be known as the 
George Washington Bicentennial Airplane Flight to com- 
memorate the 157th anniversary of the founding of the United 
States Postal Service. 

In the meantime the planning committee had found a 
woman out in Ohio who was a great-great-great-grandniece 
of George Washington. The lady was middle-aged, charming 
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Miss Anne Madison Washington. She was to fly with Doo- 
little over the 2600-mile route as a part of the stunt, this real 
Washington descendant winging along to help Jimmy toss out 
the mailbags. Until Miss Washington flew from Washington, 
D. C., to Newark, as a preliminary to the big flight, she had 
never been up in a plane. But she was greatly pleased to be 
flying with Jimmy Doolittle, after it had been explained to 
her just who this flying man was. 

If Miss Washington had been an aviation addict and had 
been watching the newspapers closely, she would have read 
that her pilot-to-be had crawled from the wreckage of his 
plane at Evansville, Indiana, only the week before. He had been 
flying one of his new speed creations, and he came into the 
airport for a crash landing which drove the gasoline tank up 
through one wing. He narrowly escaped the grim reaper in 
that crack-up. 

On Sunday afternoon, amid fanfare and flash bulbs of 
photographers, Miss Washington climbed into the plane with 
Jimmy and they took off from New York for Boston, on the 
first leg of the hop up to Kittery, which was to be the official 
starting point. Early the next morning, his Lockheed-Orion 
monoplane gassed and warmed up, Jimmy, Miss Washington, 
and A. F. Maple, representing the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, climbed in beside the pile of mailbags and took 
off at 4:58 A.M. into the July dawn. A minute after leaving 
the ground the yellow, low-winged plane turned and headed 
for Maine. The village of Kittery was still sleeping when the 
plane dropped a pouch of mail, circled, and swung south for 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. The next place that a mail 
pouch fell out into waiting hands was at Providence, Rhode 
Island. From there the plane zoomed southwest. Over New 
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Haven, Connecticut, Jimmy pulled the ship up to about 8000 
feet, then dropped down lower and swung over New York 
City hidden by heavy smoke. At Morristown, New Jersey, 
another mailbag hit the ground. Doolittle kept the ship high 
as they sailed on over Trenton, Camden, and Valley Forge. 
The smoky haze over Philadelphia blotted out the view of 
those on the ground watching for the plane but the schedule 
over Philadelphia was clocked by the time which had been 
scribbled on a tag attached to the mail pouch dropped there at 
7:25 A.M. 

At 9 o'clock Doolittle and his two passengers climbed out 
of the plane as it rolled to a stop at the Washington, D. C., 
airport. The flight had already covered nearly 1000 miles 
and the day was still young. Fifteen minutes later the trio 
took off and sailed down the Potomac River over Mt. Vernon. 
The plane roared above Washington's famous home and then 
headed on south, coming over Fredericksburg only twenty 
minutes out of Washington. From there the plane turned 
slightly and headed for Wakefield, Virginia, Washington's 
birthplace, and then on to Yorktown. The ship circled the 
historic battleground where the decisive battle of the Revolu- 
tion was fought, thence went on across the North Carolina line 
to Sunbury, where another package of mail dropped from the 
plane. 

Across Dismal Swamp, which had been the scene of early 
surveys by Washington, the plane roared back over Virginia 
to the small town of Christiansburg. Turning here, Jimmy 
pointed the nose of the plane toward Winchester, then north- 
west to Fort Necessity and Pittsburgh. The trio were glad 
to climb out of the plane when they landed at Pittsburgh for 
refueling. As the Lockheed-Orion lifted off the Pittsburgh 
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field it headed west for Point Pleasant and Pomeroy, Ohio. This 
was supposed to be the point farthest west in Washington's 
travels. Turning in Ohio, Jimmy once more climbed high in 
the sky and charted his course over Fort Le Boeuf, near 
Waterford, Pennsylvania, thence made a beeline for Rome, 
New York. At 8:05 P.M., just as dusk was falling, the plane 
roared down over Rome and dropped another package of let- 
ters, and sped on for Crown Point. As the plane flew over 
Crown Point and headed for Ticonderoga darkness was clos- 
ing in fast. They were sailing along at a three-mile-a-minute 
clip and winds were dancing on the tail of the ship. 

With the darkness now cloaking the roaring ship, Jimmy 
sped on high over Albany, and headed down the Hudson. 
A pouch of mail was dropped at West Point, the only pouch 
at first reported not received back at the New York Post Office 
on schedule. A humorous incident grew out of this, which 
brought a smile to Doolittle later. 

At 10:15 P.M. wheels of the mail plane touched the runway 
at the Newark airport. The flight of 2610 miles had been 
clocked at 15 hours and 40 minutes, and had ended exactly 
on schedule. It was estimated that it would have taken Wash- 
ington four years to have made the same mileage had he set 
off to cover the same distance in a continuous journey. Miss 
Washington reported that she was delighted with the thrill- 
ing trip. By 9 o'clock the next morning twenty-nine of the 
thirty mail pouches dropped by Doolittle had arrived back at 
the New York Post Office. The missing pouch, it was learned 
later, was the one dropped at West Point. When the New York 
Times mentioned in an editorial the amazing accuracy, 
efficiency, and advantages of airmail, praising Doolittle for 
his skilful piloting, it mentioned that the missing pouch 
had not been received from West Point. A few days later the 
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postmaster at West Point, who was up in arms over the inci- 
dent, addressed a letter to the Times editor. 

"To the Editor of the New York Times: May I correct a 
misstatement in and add to your article, 'Efficient Air Mail 
Service.' The package of airmail letters dropped at West Point 
on July 25 by Major Doolittle landed at the feet of one of the 
Military Police, was picked up immediately and was in the 
hands of the post-office force within fifteen minutes. I received 
it myself, and the letters were ready for the outgoing mail half 
an hour from the time they were dropped. Our last mail leaves 
here about 5.00 P.M. which is the reason the letters left here on 
the first mail Tuesday morning. West Point was right on the 
job, got the mail when dropped, and the date received was 
stamped on the back of each letter. Signed G. A. Harrington, 
Postmaster, West Point." 

This gesture on the part of the West Point postmaster 
brought Jimmy's batting average for the amazing flight to 100 
per cent. He had delivered the goods smack on schedule. What 
struck so many readers who followed this spectacular Doolittle 
spin was that he could find so many little villages, only tiny 
dots on the map, scattered all up and down the Atlantic coast, 
drop the mail on each spot, and complete his tour all in such 
amazingly short time. Jimmy had simply completed another 
flight with typical Doolittle precision, as far as he was con- 
cerned. But he had struck home another blow for the airmail 
and air passenger lines. Tf such lines are now enjoying a reason- 
able measure of success, a good deal of credit is due the intrepid 
pioneer, Doolittle. 



CHAPTER 21 



The Human Hurricane 



WHILE JIMMY DOOUTTLE was flying over the route George 
Washington once traveled to make American history, his little 
Laird racer in which he had set the transcontinental mark of 
11 hours and 16 minutes the year before, was out in Wichita, 
Kansas. It was being rebuilt to enter the Bendix race for 1932. 
After the experience of the previous race, Jimmy figured he 
knew enough now to lower his old record. He had a new 
motor installed, one that was hypoed up to many horsepower 
above that of his earlier championship power plant. He had 
worked out his plans with the most careful precision. Great 
excitement was being aroused for the races. Entries were 
anticipated from France and Germany, and the impressive list 
included, of course, top-ranking American flyers getting set to 
try to lower the transcontinental record, which Jimmy had cut 
to less than 12 hours. 

About a month after he had completed his airmail junket 
with Miss Washington and A. F. Maple, he was in Wichita 
working with mechanics and engineers readying his plane. 
The Bendix race from Burbank to Cleveland was little more 
than a week off. On Tuesday, August 23, Jimmy had the little 
rebuilt ship rolled out on the airport, climbed into it, and 
warmed it up. He intended to be in the air for about fifteen 
minutes to try out the motor and give the controls a few turns. 
He did not realize the near-tragedy and bitter disappointment 
he would know within the next two hours. He shot the little 
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racer across the Wichita airport and zoomed into the air in 
a perfect take-off. 

Circling the port a few times, he was dropping down to 
come in for a landing. As he dropped lower and lower he 
began unwinding the control that reached to his retractable 
landing gear beneath the plane. That was one of the new 
features he had been working on, and he had hoped to slice 
off a few miles per hour by folding up the landing gear be- 
neath the plane, once in the air. 

But as he tried to turn the landing-gear control to let down 
his wheels he found he could turn it only about half far 
enough to get the wheels down. There he was, roaring in for 
a landing, with no wheels down to roll on. He pulled the 
racer back into the air and tried the control again. Still no 
luck. Then he hastily scribbled a note, flew down low over the 
port where his associates were watching the test, and dropped 
it. "Something wrong landing gear. I can get three and one 
half turns both ways. If you have any suggestions, write them 
on the side of a plane and come up. Otherwise, I will run out 
of gas and stall in." That was Jimmy's cool message in a tight 
emergency. 

There was a rush into action on the ground. A message was 
quickly chalked on the side of a plane, in which Preston Kirk, 
a pilot on the field, took off and zoomed into the air. "Zoom 
right, zoom left, power dive," read the terse instructions 
printed on the side of the plane. 

Jimmy nodded. He began zooming right and left and power 
diving, trying to shake loose the landing gear. At the same 
time he worked quickly at the gear's controls trying to jar it 
free with his arm. He kept on until he had been in the air 
almost two hours. He had a warm feeling for that plane in 
which he hoped to add to its laurels by winning the Bendix 
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Trophy a second time, but finally he felt he had done about all 
one could do in such a predicament. 

Finally, making a wide sweep, he let the landing gear down 
as far as possible, and headed in for a landing on the far side 
of the field, away from the rapidly gathering crowd. He knew 
the danger in setting the fast ship down on its belly it might 
scoot several hundred feet across the ground, right into the 
curious who would be crowding close to the spot on which he 
intended to land. Jimmy eased the plane lower and gradually 
approached the runway. His plane hit the ground, bounded 
forward, and smashed in on its belly. It came to a halt in a 
cloud of dust, with the sound of groaning, twisting metal. 

The pilot crawled from the wreckage. This was the second 
near-fatal crash in less than six months in which the plucky 
little pilot had cheated death. Either crash could have hap- 
pened to any pilot; but Jimmy's heart was down near the 
soles of his feet as he surveyed the wreckage. Propeller blades 
were badly bent, one wing was strut twisted, and the cowling 
on the underside of the motor was damaged. Other damage 
could not be discovered until the plane was dismantled. This 
would require several days, and the Bendix race was only a 
few days away now. 

The story sped out of Wichita on all the press wires. The 
flying champion had crashed on his last tests before the big 
event. But Jimmy did not know how many friends there were 
in the Doolittle circle until he crashed that day in Wichita. 
Within a few hours offers of money, planes, and every con- 
ceivable kind of aid poured in. It made Jimmy a happier man. 

Among the offers was one from Russell Boardman, who had 
flown the Atlantic, and had a Gee Bee racer, powered with a 
Wasp engine, which he had intended to enter in the coming 
races at Cleveland. But Boardman had been in a crash a few 
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weeks before and was still in a hospital recuperating. Jimmy 
had given up his plans for the cross-country flight in the Bendix 
event when he found he wouldn't be able to get his own 
ship repaired in time for the cross-country race, but he accepted 
Boardman's offer and went to Cleveland for the races and 
began some test flying for the other events. 

He had entered the Thompson Trophy race, which was the 
fastest feature of the whole show; and on the last day of August 
he went up for trial runs over the course to qualify for the 
race. He was only required to make 200 miles an hour to 
qualify. The chunky little red and white Gee Bee racer spun 
like a hornet around the course. The Wasp engine had been 
pepped up to about 800 horsepower and it was spinning like a 
top. Jimmy liked the hum of the motor and when he dashed in 
for the trial runs he opened up the throttle. The racer tore 
down the course like a whizzing bullet. 

Four times Doolittle streaked up and down the course. When 
he brought the fast machine down on the airport he discovered 
he had set a new world's landplane speed record by averaging 
293.93 miles an hour. However, it was unofficial, for the offi- 
cials at the races had failed to install barographs and the 
record could not be accepted. 

That was probably the only time Jimmy Doolittle ever com- 
plained in his flying career over any technicality at a sporting 
event. "I am the pilot," he said. "I thought the race officials 
would attend to that detail. It is their business, not mine. I have 
all I can do to attend to the ship and its flying." 

Jimmy was right. He worked and planned precisely in every- 
thing he did, including racing, and he couldn't appreciate any 
slackness on the part of officials responsible merely for keeping 
the records, while pilots worked like Trojans for months to 
blaze these record flights through the sky. 
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His record flight that day made as many headlines as did the 
eclipse of the sun, which also was an event of that August 31. 
He had bettered by fifteen miles an hour the old record made 
by Adjutant Bonnet of the French Army, at Estres, France, in 
1924. Jimmy's old fighting fury was stirred, and he informed 
officials that his plane was to be properly clocked on his next 
trials. He had wrecked the old record once and he would do it 
again, and this time it would be official. 

The following day he climbed into the cockpit of the little 
red and white racer and took off again to batter at the 
old world's landplane record. On this trial he fell short of the 
previous day's run, but still he bettered by four miles an hour 
the record set by the Frenchman. He would have had to make 
a fraction of a mile an hour more speed, though, to be awarded 
the title to a new record. He was undaunted, and the Doolittle 
fury mounted. He now had a barograph installed that would 
tell the tale if he could attain the proper speed, and two days 
later Doolittle was back on the course again awaiting the signal 
for another try. 

In the meantime the Bendix race had taken place, and 
although Jimmy regretted not being in the grand transconti- 
nental run, before the show was over he was to more than 
compensate for missing the Bendix event. The outcome of the 
Bendix race had been gratifying to him, for the winner was 
Jimmie Haizlip, of Norman, Oklahoma, a veteran civilian 
pilot, and also a member of the Shell Company aviation 
department of which Doolittle was head. Haizlip had flown 
away with the event. The two men worked closely in their 
activities with Shell, and it is quite evident that Haizlip had 
taken some Doolittle advice on the technique of skirting from 
coast to coast in a record dash. 

All morning of September 3, Doolittle stood by and watched 
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with keen interest the test flights of others hacking at the land- 
plane speed record. Mrs. Haizlip, an accomplished pilot, 
borrowed her husband's Bendix winning ship and raced over 
the course for a speed of 231.639 miles an hour, outstripping 
Ruth Nichols' old record by 21 miles an hour. This had added 
another feather to the hat of the Shell aviation family. 

Jimmy was content to wait until the others had had a fair 
show and a reasonable try to hammer the record down. Finally 
William N. Enyart, secretary of the contest committee of the 
National Aeronautical Association, strolled over to Doolittle, 
who was talking with a group of pilots. Enyart said there was 
still time to make another trial spin over the course, if Jimmy 
wanted to take off. 

The pilot smiled and nodded, then he turned and walked to 
the hangar where mechanics and technicians were getting the 
Gee Bee racer ready. 

Doolittle climbed into the cockpit and fastened his safety 
straps. Then he pulled the transparent hood over the cockpit. 
The oversized racing propeller was given a tug by mechanics. 
The motor broke into a roar. Doolittle eased the throttle open 
gently and idled the motor carefully for a few minutes while 
he studied the instrument panel and its dials and gauges. Then 
he taxied out onto the field, scooted down the runway, and 
took off. 

He eased the little racer up to a thousand feet, listening to 
the singing motor. After spinning over the course for one trial 
run he turned the ship north, still keeping down below 1300 
feet as required by the rules, and headed out over Lake Erie 
for about a mile. He flipped the plane in a sharp turn and 
headed back across the field, dropping down until he hugged 
the treetops not more than fifty feet above the ground. His 
motor was roaring full throttle now, and the little ship was 
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gaining momentum until it was a blurred streak skimming the 
ground. Since he was sitting back in the ship's tail Jimmy's 
vision wasn't too good, but he kept coming like a streak of 
fire. 

Just as he settled down close to the ground for the dash 
over the marked course eighteen Army planes from Selfridge 
Field, Michigan, came thundering across his path. He pulled 
the howling racer up and skimmed over the planes by a few 
yards. The Army pilots must have thought a heavy field artil- 
lery shell had zoomed past. Then as Jimmy swooped over the 
Army planes a slow sport plane, cruising along at about a 
hundred miles an hour, cut across the corner of his course, 
but he veered away from it. He had ripped that lap off at 
293.047 miles an hour in spite of obstacles. He turned and 
roared back down the stretch. This time he made it at 287.154 
against the slight breeze. 

Not yet satisfied, he zoomed down the course for four more 
laps. On the third of the six laps, which was the first to be 
officially registered, he spun down the stretch at a speed of 
309.04 miles an hour. When the timer announced this through 
the public address system on the field a great cheer arose from 
the thousands of fans in the stands. The grimy, tired mechanics 
who had worked on Doolittle's racer whooped and yelled, 
and danced around the hangar. Jimmy zoomed back down 
the course again. This time it was at 281.966 miles per hour, 
the slowest of his trials. Then turning again he whipped back 
down the stretch, chalking up 306.99 miles per hour as he 
flashed past the grandstand like a whizzing bullet. The mighty 
cheer arose again. 

As Doolittle roared into the last lap his transparent cockpit 
hood was a solid smear of soot and engine oil. He could 
hardly tell where he was flying. On the last lap he had to veer 
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the plane slightly to get a view of his directions from the side, 
but in spite of this he was well over 280 miles an hour. As he 
taxied into the hangar, Z. D. Granville, builder of the ship, 
was grinning like a happy youngster with a new toy. 

Throughout these runs Jimmy had been suffering from 
hay fever and his eyes looked tired and blurred, but there was 
a broad smile on his face. "I left five miles more for Rus 
Boardman," he said. "He can shoot the record up to more than 
300 miles an hour and then we will all be happy." Even in 
that triumphant moment, the champion was thinking of his 
friend in a hospital bed wishing he could be in the show. 
Jimmy's only worry had been whether he had shot up above 
the 1300-foot mark when he zoomed up over the flight of 
Army planes which crossed his path. That would have dis- 
qualified his run, but he was assured he had made the run 
fairly. He had been timed over the course for an average of 
296.287 miles per hour and had set a new world's landplane 
speed record. His victory had raised the record about eighteen 
miles an hour. 

But while the crowd at the field was still buzzing with ex- 
citement over Jimmy Doolittle's record, tragedy fell on the 
great air show. Al Wilson, an old-time flyer, and at that time 
a famous Hollywood stunt pilot, was flying a 1910 Curtiss 
Pusher to entertain the crowd and show the spectators the 
amazing advances which had been made in aviation. John 
Miller of the Autogiro Corporation of America was flying one 
of the large windmill planes, which had a whirling propeller 
at the top with 40-foot blades. The two flyers had been doing 
stunts together with these two odd planes. 

The whirling-bladed autogiro had just landed directly in 
front of the stands and was preparing to take off again. Just 
as its wheels began to lift, Al Wilson was coming down for 
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a landing in the old Curtiss Pusher. One wing of the lumber- 
ing old plane caught in the autogiro's revolving blades. The 
clumsy Curtiss plane, with Wilson at the controls, flipped over 
and crashed with Wilson's body pinned beneath. The veteran 
pilot, who had led a charmed life for years, deliberately 
crashing planes for the movies and coming out alive and 
unhurt each time, was rushed to a hospital. He died two days 
later with a fractured skull. Miller and a reporter flying with 
him were unhurt. 

Two days after Doolittle flashed down the stretch to set a 
new world's record for landplanes, the hour for the Thompson 
Trophy race arrived. The fastest field ever assembled had 
qualified for the event, including Haizlip, who had won the 
Bendix race, Colonel Roscoe Turner, James Wedell, Lee Gehl- 
bach, Robert Hall, William Ong, and Ray Moore. All these 
veteran pilots were equipped with the fastest machines then 
built for racing, and each of the pilots had great respect for 
the others' flying skill. 

It was a beautiful day for racing. There was a clear sky and 
high visibility, and the slight breeze was not enough to deter 
the speedsters. Fifty thousand spectators were crowded into 
the grandstands, and thousands who couldn't get into the 
stands lined the surrounding hills. Across the field mechanics 
worked like beavers, as the racing planes were given last- 
minute checks and warm-ups. Officials were busy getting the 
automatic timing devices set. 

Fate almost stepped in at the last minute to put Jimmy Doo- 
little out of the race. Just as he was warming up his motor for 
the take-off his plane caught fire. A flooded carburetor had 
leaked gas out through the cowl and the heat of the exhaust 
or the ignition system had ignited it. Jimmy hurriedly climbed 
out of the stubby little red and white racer, grabbed a fire 
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extinguisher, and with the help of mechanics quickly put out 
the blaze. 

A quick examination revealed that the damage had been 
slight. Mechanics replaced the cowling, tightened the lock 
nuts, and Jimmy was ready once more. He climbed back into 
the racer, buckled his straps, and mechanics spun the pro- 
peller. The motor roared again. When Doolittle nodded that 
he was ready, the plane rolled slowly to the starting line. 
Robert Hall roared down the runway and into the air. Just 
as his wheels left the ground, Jimmy gave his motor the gun 
and streaked down the runway ten seconds later. The planes, 
one by one, roared off in ten-second intervals. 

The race was to cover ten laps of a ten-mile course flown over 
slightly rough, rolling country. Hall was two miles away by 
the time Jimmy's little racer roared into the air, but by the 
end of the first lap Doolittle had forged ahead of him. From 
then on it was a Doolittle race. 

For the first ten miles Jimmy averaged 200 miles an hour. 
At the end of twenty miles he was up to 216 miles an hour. 
And when he had reached the fifty-mile mark, with half the 
course completed, he was flying at four miles a minute. The 
little plane kept surging ahead, not deviating a fraction from 
the course, unless to pass some other pilot or go over or under 
him. At the turns Jimmy's superior flying skill stood out. As 
in the Schneider Cup races of 1925, he whipped around the 
turn in an almost vertical bank. Long trailing streams of smoke 
streaked from his motor's exhaust as it blasted a path through 
the air. He was giving the plane full throttle, as he always did 
in racing. His engine was consuming gasoline at the rate of 
more than a gallon a minute. At the end of the race his 
streamlined champion bullet streaked across the finish line 
hardly thirty feet off the ground. 
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After he swooped across the finish, Jimmy climbed to about 
one thousand feet to wait for the others to come in. With the 
race finished, Jimmy was the first to bring his ship to the 
ground. He taxied up in front of the stands, winner of the 
Thompson Trophy. "Gee, I hated to take that race from 
Jimmie," he remarked with a mischievous grin. He was re- 
ferring to his associate Jimmie Haizlip of the Shell Aviation 
Department, who had tried hard in the race. 

After he had inquired about the safety of the other flyers and 
was assured that all were safely in, someone stuck a microphone 
in front of Jimmy's face. "Hello, everybody," said the trophy 
winner. "It was just a lot of clean fun." That comprised his 
oration on winning one of the greatest prizes in aviation that 
year. As he climbed out of the cockpit Doolittle was rubbing 
his arm vigorously. "Just about paralyzed," he remarked, "hold- 
ing that stick for a hundred miles. There is nothing to say 
about the race. Plane and engine were perfect. The speed was 
there and that was all there was to it." 

A reporter asked Jimmy about his blinking eyes, which were 
pretty painful now from the strain and the hay fever from 
which he was suffering. "Speed doesn't help any," he said, as 
he walked away. 

At the gate to the stands another Doolittle drama was being 
enacted. The flyer's son John was having it out with a police- 
man who refused to let the youngster through the gate. The 
boy wanted to get through to reach his dad, and he was giving 
the policeman a dressing-down in a ten-year-old's best manner. 
Meanwhile Doolittle's other son, James, Jr., had stowed away 
on a gasoline truck and had ridden out to meet his father on 
the field. 

When Doolittle reached his two smiling sons, they each took 
a hand and shook it briskly. He looked down and grinned at 
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each of them. At the stand where Mrs. Doolittle was waiting, 
Jimmie Haizlip's son, about the same age as Doolittle's oldest 
boy, was standing by. Doolittle bent over for a moment. "Too 
bad, son; your dad flew a fine race," said the champion. 

Doolittle had won the 100-mile race that afternoon with an 
average speed of 252.686 miles an hour. He had added for the 
record books and for the history of American aviation another 
of the Doolittle triumphs which had served to spur other flyers 
on to greater speeds and inspire them with a zeal for greater 
engineering triumphs. 



CHAPTER 22 



The Horizon Widens 



No FLYER IN AMERICA has more zany stunts or daredevil aerial 
antics to his credit than Jimmy Doolittle, but hardly a dozen 
of the thousands of flights he has made were accomplished 
without thorough preparation and exacting attention in ad- 
vance to the details of the flight involved. There isn't a flyer 
who has done more dynamic preaching and crusading for 
safety in the air. At every turn Jimmy Doolittle strains the 
plans for a flight through the test tube of his experience. Per- 
haps at times he does this subconsciously, but those who've 
watched him fly have always been amazed that a man who 
performed such daring in the air was so diligent in his 
preparations. 

An inkling of his exacting scientific leaning may be gleaned 
from one of this airman's few pastimes. He is an ardent duck 
hunter. Never during his early flying career did he miss an 
opportunity in duck season to be up on an early winter dawn, 
warmly dressed and craftily perched at the edge of some stream 
or lake at a duck blind waiting for the mallards or teals to lift 
from the water or come sailing in for a landing. In this sport 
Jimmy trains for weeks like a boxer or a miler-champion. He 
hardens his muscles, and exercises his shooting eye and irons, 
doing it all with almost fanatic zeal. 

After he had won the Thompson Trophy in 1932, Jimmy 
began to review racing as a sport, and more deeply as a con- 
tribution to the field of aeronautics. It was his conviction that 
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"safety first" was important in aviation which prompted him 
to turn from racing aircraft in events which were interwoven 
with great danger. Within a few months after the races at 
Cleveland, Jimmy began a crusade against air racing, a field 
in which he had excelled but one which he now began to feel 
had outlived the purpose for which he had tried so many 
years to keep it alive. 

Aviation by 1932 was well on the road to an objective which 
would serve a useful purpose in world trade and international 
travel and communication. Airlines were being rapidly de- 
veloped in all parts of the world. Passengers, mail, and cargo 
were being carried over routes which only a few years before 
had not been mapped. With the widening of the horizon for 
aviation, American aircraft builders took a more lively interest 
in the foreign markets. 

Indirectly, this search for markets for American aircraft and 
aviation products made in the United States led to Jimmy 
Doolittle's next junket one which took him around the world. 
His earlier tours of South America and Europe had been made 
with great success, both in a business sense and in the realm 
of international diplomacy. Jimmy's sincerity and his ability 
to make friends in any part of the world had convinced both 
Shell Company and the Curtiss-Wright Aircraft Corpora- 
tion that no better salesman-diplomat was obtainable. Jimmy's 
personality, together with his engineering background and his 
unequaled flying ability, made a notable combination, and 
fitted him perfectly for the task. The primary objective of 
Jimmy's forthcoming world tour was to sell Curtiss-Wright 
products to China. Perhaps diplomatic circles were glad, too, 
to aid in arranging the tour, for reasons which now are obvi- 
ous. The Chinese had already begun to battle the encroaching 
Japanese tide pushing down through North China. They had 
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few factories, technicians, personnel, or any other facilities with 
which to create an air force, or establish vitally needed com- 
munications lines or commercial air lanes through the vast 
territory of their country. 

Arrangements were made for the tour around the globe 
with stops at several points in the Far East, where planes would 
be demonstrated to military and civilian aircraft agencies. 
Early in 1933 Jimmy and Mrs. Doolittle flew to the West 
Coast, and crossed the Pacific by steamship. After a stop at 
Manila they sailed for the Dutch East Indies. It was there, 
while Jimmy was visiting with some of the fearless young 
Dutch military airmen, that an incident occurred which un- 
doubtedly left many a Dutch flyer a permanent memory of this 
diminutive American pilot with nerves of steel. Jimmy had 
gone out to the military airdrome with a group of Dutch 
officers to see some of the planes demonstrated. It probably 
did not take a great deal of encouragement on the part of the 
Dutch airmen to get Jimmy into a plane. His reputation as a 
daring pilot had even found its way to those islands, and the 
Dutch didn't intend to let Doolittle get away without proving 
some of the stories they had heard about him. He consented to 
take one spin over the airport, and he promised that he would 
add a few stunts if the plane was performing up to par when 
he got into the air. 

Jimmy casually climbed into the cockpit and pushed the 
throttle down. The plane roared across the field in a beautiful 
take-off. When he had reached about 3000 feet Jimmy went 
into his old daredevil routine. He whirled the plane through 
a couple of loops and a spin or two, and flew upside down 
once or twice. When he had the Dutchmen about breathless, 
he shot the plane up above 5000 feet and got ready for the 
climax to his bag of tricks. 
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He eased the motor into a roar and pushed the nose of the 
plane down. The motor was now wide open, and even the 
earth below seemed to tremble a little as Jimmy's plane tore 
straight for the ground in a vertical dive. Since that was 
Jimmy's first flight in that part of the world he was not too 
familiar with the air pressure. In this particular area the air- 
drome was only about 3500 feet above sea level, and because 
of this factor the pressure didn't give normal lift to the wing 
surfaces. The result was that Jimmy's plane shot down through 
the lower air levels near the ground and when he pulled back 
on the stick to level off, the plane kept hurtling toward the 
ground without picking up noticeably or responding accu- 
rately to the controls. 

For a few seconds Jimmy was worried. The ground was 
coming up like a flat brown pancake, and death seemed to be 
staring him in the face. Fortunately, as he neared the ground 
trying to level off, the plane gradually took hold of the air 
and slackened his drop a fraction. But as he leveled off in a 
thunderous roar across the airport lined with excited Dutch 
airmen Jimmy felt the plane was still losing altitude from 
the tremendous downward momentum he had picked up in 
his long dive. Suddenly his landing wheels hit the ground with 
a powerful thump that threw it back into the air. It was little 
short of a miracle that Jimmy saved the plane and his life. 

When he finally brought the plane in to a safe landing and 
climbed out the Dutch airmen gathered around, patting him 
on the back, shouting and gesticulating in admiration. They 
were probably saying, "Miraculous marvelous superb !" 
They didn't know the truth. When Jimmy tried to explain 
that this was entirely unpremeditated they wouldn't believe 
him. It was simply another piece of Doolittle's daring skill, 
and he was only being modest! 
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When the Doolittles reached China, Jimmy met Colonel 
Jack Jouett, who was then in charge of flying instruction for 
the Chinese Army. Colonel Jouett and Doolittle flew the length 
of the China coast, surveying the military developments and 
aviation progress. Already the Japs were hammering further 
into China. Undoubtedly, this series of flights with Colonel 
Jouett served a useful purpose in 1942 when Doolittle made 
his famous Tokyo visit and was forced to bail out somewhere 
along the China coast. When he went to Tokyo he was already 
acquainted with the territory over which he had to travel to 
safety on the completion of his mission. 

One rather unpleasant incident about which news was not 
widely circulated happened during Jimmy's stay in China in 
1933. A number of the aircraft which were consigned for 
delivery to the Chinese through arrangements made by Jimmy 
were uncrated on the docks at Shanghai and found to have 
been badly damaged. Doolittle has an uncanny memory, and 
he probably was glad, just incidentally, to even this old sabo- 
tage score with the Japs in 1942. 

After the work in China was completed, Jimmy and Mrs. 
Doolittle flew on to India, and thence to Budapest. They pro- 
ceeded across Europe to Paris, and on to London and finally, 
after completing a tour of nearly five months, they sailed for 
New York, arriving on August 25. 

It was during this five-months' tour of the world that Doo- 
little got a first-hand view of developments which were draw- 
ing the world toward catastrophe. He studied closely the 
political and economic trends, talked with military men and 
business executives as he traveled. Not long after his return 
he began a serious campaign to build up the American air 
forces and encourage the development of our aircraft. He had 
been greatly disturbed at what he saw in China, and impressed 
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by the fast-moving trend in the expansion of the airlines in 
Europe. He could see that the change over from commercial 
to military aircraft operations was only a matter of change in 
policy. And he knew that political upheavals could change a 
national policy overnight. 

Doolittlc was now in his thirty-seventh year. His wide ex- 
periences in aviation and his travels in many countries, together 
with his education and engineering background, had given him 
experience which was to make him an outstanding prophet 
of progress in world aviation and a brilliant executive in 
America. 

About a month after Jimmy's return to the United States he 
was deeply moved by the death of one of his close friends. 
Charles E. Thompson, automotive inventor and industrialist 
of Cleveland, had been one of the pioneers in developing 
aircraft engines. Jimmy had come to know Thompson well 
and had worked with him over a period of years. It was 
Thompson who perfected the delicate valves for high-speed 
internal combustion engines, and Jimmy greatly admired the 
patience and brilliance of Thompson, for Doolittle as an engi- 
neer and scientist knew the great importance of these contri- 
butions to aeronautical science made by men who always 
remained in the background, unsung and unheralded. Thomp- 
son died the first week in October and on October 8th, his 
ashes were placed in an urn and taken to the airport at 
Cleveland. Mrs. Philip Farley and Howard Thompson, the 
daughter and son of the air pioneer, in a plane with Jimmy 
Doolittle and two business associates of Thompson, took off 
from the airport, with other planes following in the funeral 
cortege. The airmen circled over Cleveland while the ashes of 
Thompson were scattered over the city, as Thompson had 
requested. There are few airmen in America who pay greater 
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tribute to the pioneers in aviation and the work they have 
accomplished than does Doolittle. 

Early in 1934 plans were under way for the Pan American 
Air Races to be held at New Orleans, and Jimmy was asked 
to act as referee. New Orleans had built one of the finest 
airports in the country at a cost of four million dollars. The 
races marked the growing interest in the development of air- 
lines to Latin-American countries as well as within the United 
States. The cream of American aviators were on hand, and this 
event was a gala one for civilian flyers. 

But these races had hardly come to an end before an an- 
nouncement made in Washington was being talked about by 
every pilot in the country and virtually every pilot was fight- 
ing mad. The Washington announcement stated that the Army 
was taking over the airmail lines and henceforth would fly 
the mail. To the pilots who flew these lines and to the men 
who had worked since 1918 to develop the airmail system, 
this was a sad blow. 

Begun with a flight on May 5, 1918, mentioned earlier, the 
airmail system had now reached the point where 25,000 miles 
of airways were being flown. It was estimated that the various 
companies carrying the mail had 500 planes doing the work 
and carrying something like 3,000,000 pounds of mail each 
year. What actually was happening to the airmail lines was a 
period of development which had a parallel in the early 
development of railroads, bus lines, and other modes of com- 
munication and travel. 

Since the beginning, the men who had been working with 
the airmail service had shown daring and courage. They were 
out to get a job done, and were not interested in the political 
implications. But as the airmail system expanded its growth 
was awkward. Rates were not stable. In some areas the con- 
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tracts had been let for as much as three dollars per pound, 
depending on competition from the other modes of mail 
transportation. In other areas the rates were much lower, with 
varying degrees of government favoritism, and subsidies being 
granted to the company which could garner the most politi- 
cal pressure behind it 

Carrying the airmail had been strictly a pioneer venture from 
the start and there was, of course, no precedent, or set of values. 
No one knew how much it would cost and what rate should 
be set to bring about a fair return on the investment. Thus 
the airmail system was in an awkward stage, and was rapidly 
getting into a more muddled state. Huge profits were made 
in some quarters. 

The Government was represented in the fight by Congress, 
the Department of Commerce, and the Post Office Department. 
The airline operators were fighting each other with one hand 
and the Government with the other. The Army was simply 
led into the fight by the nose, but since the Air Force was 
pitiably lacking in funds for development it saw an opportunity 
to help gobble up the fighting civilian operators and take over. 
The Army's eagerness to get on the airmail job was so strong 
it narrowed the vision of some of those leading the Air Corps 
crusade to show what it could do with this mess. It is just as 
well, perhaps, that the Army tried this civilian job, for it 
showed eventually that civilian aviation had to live a healthy 
life along with military aviation. It is necessary to understand 
something of this background in order to realize the wisdom 
of one Jimmy Doolittle, brought into evidence at the end of 
the battle royal through odd circumstances. 

In a few weeks the Army began flying the mail. It is sad to 
remember that a number of fine young military pilots were 
lost in this government-military-civilian wrangle. The story of 
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the Army's airmail carrying career is not a bright one, and the 
crashes and accidents that came in like a tide quickly resulted 
in a shaking down of both military and civilian aviation which 
was, in the long'run, to the good of aviation, in both a civilian 
and a military sense. 

After the Army had met with enough accidents and real 
tragedies in this venture the public ire was aroused and de- 
mands were made that something be done. The Army was 
the goat. The wrangle which had broken out in Congress, in 
the Department of Commerce, and the Post Office Department 
came to a violent head, was tossed to the Army, was then 
landed in the lap of the Air Corps. This was particularly un- 
fortunate, for the Air Corps had just begun to settle down to 
normal existence after the national storm created over the 
court-martial of General Billy Mitchell. 

The Air Corps had been in existence sixteen years, and for 
fifteen of those years it had been investigated each year and a 
long report made on its efficiency as a fighting arm. And now 
the public indignation and political mess which had resulted 
in the airmail battle promised another Air Corps investigation. 
This time, to protect itself, the Army had to do the house 
cleaning itself in self-defense. 

Thus was born the Baker Committee. Newton D. Baker, 
former Secretary of War, was appointed chairman of the 
committee by Secretary of War Dern. The committee was to 
include eleven outstanding military men and civilian aviation 
leaders. The objective was to lay the facts of the Air Corps 
organization and its problems before the public, explain why 
the Air Corps failed to carry the mail, and in addition, to 
map out a ten-year aviation program for the Air Corps. 

After Baker's appointment the other members of the com- 
mittee were picked, six representing the Army, and five the 
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civilian side. Among the latter was James H. Doolittle. The 
report of the committee, which was released July 22, 1934, 
ran to some 20,000 words. Most of its findings, so far as the 
Army was concerned, could have been predicted pretty well in 
advance. What stood out was that part of the findings au- 
thored by James H. Doolittle, who wrote and signed the 
minority report. Jimmy's story of the result of that investiga- 
tion ran to about 600 words, and he added some of his per- 
sonal convictions. The recommendations he made are little 
short of amazing when we consider the organization of the 
Army Air Force today. 

Under "Administrative organization of Air Corps," Doo- 
little wrote: "The primary functions of the Air Corps are two- 
fold: (a) fighting to be carried out by combat units; and (b) 
development procurement, supply of equipment, and trained 
personnel. The Committee is convinced that these two func- 
tions should be separate and distinct, as in the other arms and 
services of the Army. There should be a commander of Combat 
Units reporting directly to the Chief of Staff in peace and to 
the Commander of the Army in war. The Chief of Air Corps, 
as a staff officer of the War Department, should handle the 
development, procurement, and supply functions in the same 
manner as other Chiefs of Arms and Services of the War 
Department. His primary qualifications should be to direct 
efficiently the business and commercial side of the Air Corps 
development and procurement problems the ability to pilot 
an airplane should not be considered as a major prerequisite 
for this office. 

"The War Department policy to organize the tactical combat 
units of the Air Corps located in the continental United States 
into a General Headquarters Air Force is advocated by the 
Committee. It believes this Force, when adequately equipped 
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and organized, will be able to carry out all the missions con- 
templated for a separate or independent Air Force, cooperate 
efficiently with the ground forces, and make for greater econ- 
omy. It should be organized without delay and commanded by 
a leader with suitable general officer's rank who has had broad 
experience as an airplane pilot his headquarters should be 
with his troops away from Washington, and his jurisdiction 
should include all questions of organization, training, and 
maneuvers, and maintenance of and operation of technical 
equipment and inspection thereof, relative to the General 
Headquarters Air Force. In order to increase the readiness for 
field service of tactical units, mobile service and maintenance 
units should be created in the Air Corps to take over the ad- 
ministration, operation, and maintenance of fields, permanent, 
temporary, emergency, with a view to facilitating the combat 
operations of the GHQ Air Force. Provisions should be made 
for landing fields in all strategic areas and maneuvers of the 
Air Force should include concentrations thereon and opera- 
tions therefrom." 

At the conclusion of the report, of which the above is only 
a part, Doolittle put forth his views in concise language, "I 
believe in aviation both civil and military," he said. "I be- 
lieve that the future security of our nation is dependent upon 
an adequate Air Force. This is true at the present time and 
will become increasingly important as the science of aviation 
advances and the airplane lends itself more and more to the 
art of warfare. I am convinced that the required Air Force can 
be more rapidly organized, equipped, and trained if it is com- 
pletely separated from the Army and developed as an entirely 
separate arm. If complete separation is not the desire of the 
Committee, I recommend an Air Force as part of the Army, 
but with a separate budget, a separate promotion list, and 
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removed from control of the General Staff. These are my sin- 
cere convictions. Failing either, I feel that the Air Corps should 
be developed and expanded under the direction of the General 
Staff as recommended above." 

A little over two months later Doolittle was making a talk 
at Cleveland before the National Safety Congress. He warned 
that our Air Force was woefully "weak in modern military 
aircraft and trained military pilots" and stated flatly that the 
most effective military weapon yet developed was an air 
force. In his talk that day Doolittle pointed out the rapid strides 
being made in this direction by Germany, Japan, France, Great 
Britain, and Russia. He urged that America build sufficient 
planes and train enough personnel, commanded by an "ex- 
perienced pilot and an accomplished tactician," to repulse an 
attack from any quarter. 

That same day, October 3, a story from Washington stated 
that action on the Baker Committee report was imminent. 
Chief of Staff Douglas MacArthur, the story ran, was reor- 
ganizing the Air Corps into five wings, a new Chief of the 
GHQ Air Force was to be named, and the Air Corps hence- 
forth would have charge of its own procurement, supply, and 
training. 

The Baker Committee's recommendations were not com- 
pletely carried out, but a survey of the Air Force and its organi- 
zation today makes an interesting study beside the report 
handed down in 1934. 



CHAPTER 23 



New Honors 



ON LABOR DAY, 1934, at the National Air Races in Cleveland, 
another tragedy struck at the Doolittle circle of close friends in 
aviation. The event in which the fatal accident occurred was 
the famous Thompson Trophy race, a closed-course race in 
which the pilots had to whip their planes around the pylons 
between dashes from one end of the course to the other. Doug- 
las Davis, a fine pilot and speed flyer, was flying the course 
when his plane crashed and Davis was killed. 

This accident struck Jimmy Doolittle with a harshness he 
felt deeply. It was a few weeks later in a series of talks at the 
National Safety Congress that Doolittle first expressed his feel- 
ing toward such events. Jimmy had already begun to doubt 
the usefulness of such races where extreme hazards were pres- 
ent, especially in the closed-course events where the dangerous 
turns were necessary. He was not opposed to cross-country 
racing, for in this type of flying there was an objective which 
contributed something to both commercial and military flying. 
Jimmy realized that the stunting era of aviation had come to 
an end. Aviation had now grown up, and there was no demand 
for the sacrifice of safety merely for the thrills and sport 
involved. 

"Air racing as a spectacle has outlived its usefulness," he 
stated before the National Safety Congress on October 21. This 
was a terrific blow to Cleveland especially, for the races there 
had become big business, bringing thousands of persons to 
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Cleveland and many hundreds of dollars in advertising as well 
as revenue. 

Coming from Doolittle, who had won the Schneider Cup, 
the Mackay, Bendix, and Thompson trophies, this statement 
somewhat stunned many flyers. However, Doolittle was taking 
the long view and was conscientiously thinking of the protec- 
tion of lives which were needed in other aviation pursuits. 
"Among people closely associated with aviation in this country 
there is beginning to develop a feeling that air racing, espe- 
cially closed-course events, has outlived its usefulness," he said. 
He traced the development of the five principal advancements 
made up to that time, and explained that in the last few years 
the new type cowling, wing flaps, controllable pitch propeller, 
retractable landing gear, and streamlined construction were 
developments of safe, sane, painstaking work in aviation and 
not directly the result of racing. "Air racing originally did 
promote safety in aviation through testing of materials used 
in construction of planes and engines, and probably still does 
so. But lately, it appears that the value received is not com- 
mensurate with the personal risk involved." Doolittle could 
see that the aeronautical engineers now had sufficiently 
equipped laboratories and other facilities with which to test 
equipment without subjecting men's lives to risks in the air 
through dangerous maneuvers. 

These observations coming from Doolittle showed the side 
of the pilot that many flyers had overlooked. All through the 
years he had always advocated safety in his own quiet way, and 
had practiced it with religious devotion. He has actually taken 
few chances in the air, considering the amount of flying to his 
credit. And from his record it is easy to see that his interests 
were far deeper than appeared superficially when he flew in 
stunts and aerial shows. 
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It was only about three months after his public denounce- 
ment of closed-course racing and daredevil flying that Jimmy 
announced plans for a race of his own. And in this event there 
is a striking cue to his thinking. It was to be a race from the 
West Coast to the East Coast, with the landing at New York. 
The ship was to be a cargo plane, an 8-passenger Vultee, all- 
metal craft, with a powerful motor. By making records with 
cargo planes Doolittle knew he was laying a firmer foundation 
for development of commercial flying. His high regard for 
thoroughness, safety, and ample preparation are evident in 
the story of this flight which took place on January 14-15, 1935. 
Jimmy, of course, had been the first pilot to complete a blind 
flight by instruments, and certainly knew as much of the sci- 
ence as virtually any flyer in the country. But as he prepared 
for this cross-country hop he went out to the University of 
California and enrolled in a course in "Instrument Flying" 
under professors who had been working with the science since 
he first gave it a start. He worked and studied before that 
flight until he felt he was thoroughly up-to-date in instrument 
flying. That part of the story did not get any attention. What 
reached the headlines was the sensational side of the flight 
itself. 

Only a year before, Colonel Roscoe Turner had set a trans- 
continental record for speed planes by making the crossing in 
10 hours and 2 minutes. And only a little more than two 
months before Jimmy's flight was set, Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer had chalked up a transcontinental record for passenger 
transport planes by making the flight in 12 hours, 3 minutes, 
and 50 seconds. Rickenbacker's mark was the one Jimmy 
intended to lower. 

Jimmy's all-metal, 8-passenger ship, powered with a 735- 
horsepower Wright Cyclone engine and a two-way radio- 
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telephone, was rolled out to the starting line at Union Air 
Terminal at Burbank, California, the afternoon of September 
14. Mrs. Doolittle, who flew with her husband at every oppor- 
tunity while he was a civilian pilot, climbed into the plane with 
Jimmy and Mr. R. Adamson, California representative of the 
Shell Oil Company. 

The engine was started and at 5:47 P.M. the plane roared into 
the air and headed for the peaks that cradle the city of Los 
Angeles. They had 600 gallons of gasoline, and Jimmy carried 
oxygen tanks for himself and the two passengers, for he in- 
tended to do some experimenting in stratosphere flying on this 
trip. When he took off from Burbank he had made a rapid 
study of the weather reports, which looked good. However, 
soon after taking off he ran into heavy cloud formations and 
had to pull the ship up almost to 15,000 feet. He ran into an- 
other hazard immediately at that altitude ice started forming 
on the wings. 

Doolittle swerved and dived as he raced across Arizona, 
trying to shake the ice off the wings. Finally, having no success 
in these maneuvers, he pulled the plane up another thousand 
feet, which was about the ceiling for the power and weight of 
the plane. The two passengers were not much worried until at 
16,000 feet particles of ice began shooting through the plane's 
ventilators like stinging pellets. And the two-way radio-tele- 
phone which Jimmy had hoped to use at frequent intervals 
to guide him on his course soon went dead. From then on, 
Doolittle was flying blind. At no point did they catch a glimpse 
of the earth, except for one view of the snow-capped Rockies 
as they sailed high above Colorado. The course Jimmy had 
picked lay between the regular routes flown by Transconti- 
nental Western Airlines and American Airlines; therefore he 
couldn't fly the radio beam and had to chart his course as he 
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flew on by instruments. In the Middle West Doolittle ran into 
a steady northwesterly wind which began to drive him off his 
course and cut his speed somewhat. 

The night was pitch black. Mrs. Doolittle and Mr. Adamson, 
a bit uneasy, didn't say a word, but Jimmy looked at them 
with a grin and admitted that the going was pretty tough. 
Finally, along toward dawn, the fast plane roared out of high 
clouds over Richmond, Virginia, and the first rays of the sun 
broke through. Jimmy swung the plane north and headed 
straight for New York. Having battled sleet and clouds and 
having flown blind the whole night, he was growing tired. 
He knew they were behind schedule, but he still counted on 
a new record. 

They roared on up the Atlantic coast and sailed in for a 
landing at Floyd Bennett Airport in time for an early break- 
fast. As the wheels touched the ground Doolittle's plane was 
clocked in. He had made the transcontinental crossing in 11 
hours and 59 minutes, bettering Rickenbacker's record by 
nearly five minutes. Jimmy told the officials at the airport that 
he could have come in an hour and a half earlier if he hadn't 
got off his course. That was typical of Doolittle. He blamed his 
own navigation, rather than the radio which had gone on the 
blink. Nor did he mention the ill winds, ice, and poor visi- 
bility which also retarded the record attempt. 

Jimmy and Mrs. Doolittle stayed in New York several days. 
Toward the end of January the "Gas-Craft" Club, a fraternity 
of those affiliated with aviation products, held a dinner in New 
York at which a resolution was passed honoring Doolittle. 
Perhaps the club was out for some attention for itself, but 
nevertheless the sentiments were in order. The club's unani- 
mous opinion, framed in the resolution, was that Doolittle was 
"America's best pilot," and they bestowed that title upon him. 
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Jimmy, never taking his importance too seriously, immediately 
sent telegrams to his closest associates in flying all splendid 
pilots and perhaps as skilled as Doolittle in the air in which 
he is supposed to have called their attention to this pronounce- 
ment, telling them that the matter was now settled and there 
was no further room for argument 

A month later another honor came his way which he ac- 
cepted with sincerest appreciation. At a meeting of aviation 
officials and leaders in the industry Doolittle was awarded the 
National Aeronautic Association Certificate for his leadership 
and accomplishments in the field. And in the autumn of that 
year he was awarded another civilian medal for his achieve- 
ments in aeronautics. He does not mention these many honors 
in the few official records he has left at the request of his 
employers for their files. 

Perhaps one reason for Jimmy's reticence in regard to the 
many honors and awards which have been heaped on him is 
his desire to keep from rebuffing many of his scattered friends 
in aviation. Many times he has been a speaker, a guest of honor, 
the recipient of an award, or the pawn in an advertising stunt, 
but almost always he has been able to meet the well-meaning 
and well-deserved compliments and praise with polished 
finesse, satisfying his associates and still retaining his friends. 

One of the affairs at which Jimmy was a speaker resulted in 
an addition to the long list of legends of Doolittle humor. 
Jimmy had been roped into making a speech before the Air 
Line Maintenance Conference in New York. The affair did not 
promise to be particularly exciting, but Jimmy felt that he 
could brighten up the occasion. He knew the businessmen and 
airline executives attending he had watched them grow from 
independent, free-lance pioneers. 

He chose for his subject the history and progress in develop- 
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ment of explosives. His topic gave him plenty of latitude for 
verbal maneuvering. He launched into a professorial explana- 
tion of the dramatic history, with appropriate gestures. Like 
a medicine-show spieler, he passed around previously pre- 
pared samples of what he explained were explosives in various 
stages of perfection. Then quite seriously, but with dramatic 
effect, he delicately removed the lid of a tiny box before him 
on the speaker's stand. He paused for a moment, as if taking 
into confidence the gathering there, and lowered his voice as 
he quietly explained that in that little box was a sample of the 
deadliest type of explosive yet to come from behind closely 
guarded laboratory doors. 

The audience was breathing hard now, but there was no 
other sound. Jimmy held the box up for them to see, then 
placed it gently back on the table. He began carefully remov- 
ing the cotton packing from around the minute vial. As he 
lifted the vial, he explained to his spell-bound audience that 
he must be exceedingly careful in handling it, for if it were 
accidentally dropped the entire building and all its occupants 
would be blown to kingdom come. 

At this psychological moment, Doolittle stooges who had 
been planted in the audience swung into action. One standing 
near Jimmy's elbow bumped against him, knocking the tiny 
vial to the floor. At the same instant another stooge pulled the 
light switch and the place was in darkness. And simultaneously 
a third aid, planted behind the platform with a double-bar- 
reled shotgun, pulled both triggers. 

The gun shot was the climax. One man who jumped from 
his seat and accidentally brushed against a lighted cigar shouted 
that he had been hit! But perhaps even he was only another 
Doolittle stooge in the audience. Legend is kind in its vague- 
ness as to the behavior of some of the others. 
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More than once, and especially in emergencies, Jimmy's 
sense of humor has saved the day. It was during one of his 
stratosphere flights across country in 1935 that Mrs. Doolittle 
was given encouragement by her husband's casual confidence 
spiced by a bit of humor. Mrs. Doolittle had asked to go along 
on the flight to be made entirely in the stratosphere. Jimmy 
had recruited a radio operator to attend to that end of things 
while he did the piloting. Doolittle had been advised by his 
associates on the field to take along oxygen, just in case it 
should be necessary. Once into the air and in the upper reaches, 
he discovered that the oxygen had not been loaded in. In the 
stratosphere the lack of oxygen causes an inertia of the brain 
and nervous system, which sets in immediately. The radio 
operator was the first to drop. He had simply keeled over at 
his post. Doolittle saw him slump forward, and he turned and 
called to Mrs. Doolittle, asking if she was O.K. She felt her 
nerves slipping a trifle and was experiencing a heavy drowsi- 
ness, but she managed to call back that she believed that she 
could keep her eyes open if he could. "Keep on carrying the 
flag," Jimmy replied. "You are promoted to the rank of 
radioman!" 

Even under the circumstances, Mrs. Doolittle could appre- 
ciate such an attitude to a dangerous situation, and eventually 
the plane came down lower. 

The year 1935 brought another great loss to the famous 
coterie of airmen who had fought so valiantly for the science 
of aeronautics, as well as great sorrow to the nation. It was 
the death of Wiley Post, and with him Will Rogers. Post early 
in life had lost the sight of one eye, yet he had fought his way 
to the top rungs of aviation circles, and with Harold Gatty he 
had established a record in his famous flights around the world. 
In addition he had been one of the champions in stratosphere 
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flying as well as an experimenter and scientist in die field. 
Often in his early days he sacrificed perhaps more than did any 
pilot in the business to keep a hold in this exacting science. 

Will Rogers was one of the greatest champions of aviation, 
and he never missed an opportunity to put in a plug for the 
pilots and pioneers. Rogers held great admiration for the veteran 
pilots and demonstrated his confidence in aviation by flying 
virtually all over the world. He was on a junket around the 
world when he died in the crash on the lonely reaches of 
Alaska. The loss of these two men to the nation was a personal 
blow to Jimmy, for he perhaps knew both men as did few 
other flyers. 

In October Mrs. Rogers was asked to present in St. Louis 
the annual Spirit of St. Louis Medal for outstanding work in 
aviation, but she asked to be excused from the ceremony. 
Jimmy Doolittle flew to St. Louis to take her place and make 
the award. Two weeks later he flew to Washington to join the 
welcoming committee which greeted a group of highest Pan 
American aviation officials here for a tour of the industry and 
conferences with government and civilian officials. As 1935 
ended, American aviation development had taken on a more 
stable form and concrete plans were being worked out for more 
efficient world-wide links in air travel. The Army and Navy 
were also studying with great care and deepest concern the 
developments abroad in aviation. 

During 1936 and 1937 Doolittle continued his interest in the 
aeronautical sciences. He made an occasional flight across the 
country to test equipment, fuel, or to confer with aviation 
officials on problems of aviation advancement. 

When he had resigned from the Army, as has been said, he 
had been commissioned in the Specialist Reserve with the rank 
of major, jumping the rank of captain. There were no vacancies 
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available in the Air Corps Reserve, else he would have retained 
a commission in the Corps. However, in April, 1935, he was 
transferred from the Specialist Reserve to the Air Corps Re- 
serve, still retaining the rank of major. His rank could very 
well have been considerably higher, for he had served in the 
Army from 1918 to 1930 with only one promotion, that to first 
lieutenant, which rank he held for ten years. This perhaps is 
one of the reasons why Jimmy felt when he authored the 
Baker Committee minority report that a separate promotion 
list was needed for the Air Corps. In the organization of the 
Army in peacetime there are only a specified number of 
vacancies at a specific rank in the whole Army, and because of 
this the Air Corps had great difficulty in promoting in reason- 
able order the officers deserving of promotion. Doolittle was 
not the only officer to leave the Corps for this reason, and he 
realized that, with suitable rank, many fine military flyers 
could be retained. 

In 1938 Doolittle was himself awarded the esteemed Spirit 
of St. Louis Medal for his accomplishments and brilliant leader- 
ship in the field of aeronautics. In May of the same year, he 
was named Chairman of the Collier Trophy Award Commit- 
tee. These were honors which went only to those who had 
reached the pinnacle in commercial aviation. 

In his first ten years of flying, Jimmy had reached the top as 
a pilot in the Army, with a world-wide reputation. After leav- 
ing the Army in 1930, in the next ten years he led the civilian 
field in flying and in development of the science of aeronautics 
by his tireless devotion to problems of blind flying, aircraft 
engines, design of aircraft, and the fuels necessary for the 
delicate power plants. In addition, he had preached the gospel 
of aviation almost the world around. He had, even though a 
civilian pilot, retained his love for military aviation. Aside from 
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his frequent administrative recommendations and tests of mili- 
tary equipment, Doolittle had, on every occasion when he could 
be free from civilian duties, gone on active duty each year with 
the Army, flying in maneuvers, and keeping himself posted 
on tactics and strategy as it was developed in our own Army 
and in those of armies abroad. 

If there had been any doubt about his qualifications and his 
devotion to the science which was rapidly assuming the great- 
est importance in world economics and politics, it was settled 
on the evening of January 18, 1940, at a meeting in New York 
of the Council of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 
At that meeting Jimmy Doolittle was named president of the 
Institute. This organization, with a membership of some 3000 
represented the entire aviation industry in America. Its mem- 
bers were the leading men of aeronautical science, the most 
responsible executives of the airlines and in the aircraft building 
and allied industries. 

One of Jimmy's first official acts after becoming president of 
the Institute was to set out on a whirlwind tour of the United 
States. With Major Lester D. Gardner, executive vice-president 
of the Institute, he started in California, flying from one college 
to another. At each, he stirred aviation ambitions in the minds 
of young engineering students by telling them briefly of some 
of his own experiences, and ended each of his talks with the 
message that the future of aviation rested on the shoulders 
of young aeronautical engineers and that the industry de- 
pended on them. He knew that we would soon be depending 
on those youngsters, but his crusade was far in advance of any 
recruiting campaign. 

But Doolittle did not stay long with the Institute. There were 
other able men available to take care of such duties, and he was 
interested in getting into the fight at hand. He had missed 
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World War I but he had amassed a store of knowledge in the 
interim which would be invaluable in World War II. 

On July 1, 1940, he was ordered to active duty as a Major and 
was assigned to Indianapolis, Indiana, as Assistant District 
Supervisor of the Central Air Corps Procurement District. To 
many of those who only knew of Jimmy's ability as a pilot it 
seemed as if he was simply being farmed out in a spot where 
he could fight an easy war without being involved in the 
administrative side of the organization of our new Army. This 
was far from the truth. What actually was the case was that 
several plants in the district to which Doolittle was assigned 
had the job of converting all equipment to turn out huge orders 
of war planes and parts. They had to be changed over and 
retooled to do a mammoth task. Doolittle was one of the very 
few brilliant aeronautical engineers with a background for 
this assignment, and it entailed great responsibility as well as 
diplomatic ability. Doolittle was extremely useful to the manu- 
facturers in his district, who soon had production flowing. 

Then he was transferred to the Detroit area for a bigger job. 
There he found one of the greatest reorganizations of manu- 
facturing in the history of America. Representing the Army, 
Jimmy worked with the automobile manufacturers in convert- 
ing their plants over to aircraft production. Because of his 
broad engineering background his knowledge was as valuable 
to the manufacturers as to the Army. There were many rank- 
ing officers in the Air Corps who knew tactics and strategy and 
how to train necessary personnel, but there were few who could 
meet a situation like the one in Detroit. Jimmy was highly 
successful in his mission there, taking time out in August, 
1941, to go to England with a special air mission headed by 
General George Brett. Events were moving swiftly in the war 
theaters and production was gradually taking on momentum. 
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The personnel was being recruited to expand the Air Force. 
Then, on December 7, 1941, came Pearl Harbor. 

Less than a month later Doolittle was promoted to the 
temporary rank of lieutenant colonel. A week afterward, on 
January 9, 1942, he was ordered to Washington, and assigned to 
the headquarters of the Army Air Forces. Doolittle had taken 
the first step toward his trip to Tokyo. The Doolittle fury was 
aroused as it had never been before, and so was the fury of a 
whole nation. 



CHAPTER 24 



The Raid on Tokyo 



WHEN THE WAR DEPARTMENT first told the story of the Tokyo 
raid, the announcement alluding to Doolittle's share in the 
mission said: "A Lieutenant Colonel and a celebrated flyer, 
combining the reputations of a daredevil and a most proficient 
painstaking technician, Doolittle chose the men to accompany 
him on the venture." This reference is in itself a worthy com- 
mendation for any of the brave young airmen who made that 
flight. For there is no abler judge of flying ability or soldier 
qualities. 

When Jimmy was handed the go-ahead signal for this mis- 
sion, he was permitted to choose the pick of the Air Force. 
When he began translating his plans into action for the raid 
on Japan he did not waste motion. He set off at once on a 
flying tour to talk with veteran Army airmen he knew from 
years of flying. On his various stops he did not discuss his 
plans other than to say that his mission "was dangerous" for 
those who volunteered to go along. From the most brilliant of 
his associates of long standing he asked for recommendations. 
Names of the finest pilots available, with training suitable to 
the assignment, were furnished and Doolittle examined the 
records one by one until he had sifted them down to the 
number he wanted. 

He realized, of course, that the men who went with him on 
this trip must have nerves of steel, superb flying ability, and 
the greatest degree of initiative, and he made his choices with 
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infinite care and extreme caution. Not all of those who volun- 
teered got to Eglin Field for the start of the training. Those 
who did were the most determined, calmest, surest pilots and 
crews that could be chosen from the entire Air Force in the 
United States at that time. 

Then, at Eglin Field, in Florida, with the aid of a specially 
picked staff, began one of the most intensive periods of train- 
ing ever introduced to the Air Force. The venture was planned 
to the most minute detail. Towns separated by the same dis- 
tances they would have to travel in Japan, and in geographical 
areas similar to those to be bombed were carefully selected. 
On the base landing field a strip was marked off to correspond 
with the space which would accommodate the bombers on an 
aircraft carrier. The flyers took off from the strip, guided by 
the white marks which were the imaginary boundaries of a 
carrier's deck. Day after day the men flew out to sea and came 
back sweeping in over the Florida coast at wave-top level, 
skimming the shore as they roared in, just as they were to 
repeat the maneuver on the Japanese coast. 

For weeks the airmen studied maps, silhouettes, replicas, and 
miniatures of the Japanese coastal installations. They practiced 
flying from ten to fourteen hours per day. They flew out over 
the Atlantic on marked courses, testing their skill at navigation 
and checking and rechecking their instruments for accuracy. 
They studied the motors and electrical systems of the planes, 
and tested them for perfection in performance, stamina and 
power, and gas consumption. For on this mission nothing was 
left to guesswork. It was drilled into the men engaged in this 
serious venture that everything hinged on efficiency, accuracy, 
and keen judgment. Doolittle checked, clocked, and timed 
their maneuvers until the entire personnel worked like so 
many parts of a finely geared machine. He gave instructions 
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that all members of each individual crew should learn as much 
as possible of each other's duties, in the event of an emergency, 
once the flight was under way, in which some man would have 
to perform a task other than his own. 

If the men grew tired during this strenuous three-months* 
grind, they did not let on. They watched their leader work 
beside them. Doolittle kept the same pace as his men, and 
often worked long after they had gone to their quarters for 
the night. At first he was too busy with important conferences 
and the work on detailed plans to be very close to his men 
at the training base. But as the training approached the dead- 
line for their departure he began to hold informal heart-to- 
heart talks with them, giving brief, concise instructions and 
answering questions. 

Throughout the whole three months of intensive training 
each of the men was given ample opportunity to drop out. 
Doolittle knew that once the mission was started there could 
be no turning back. 

He repeatedly stressed the importance of secrecy. During 
those days of training in Florida, the lines through dangerous 
territory in China were being prepared for escape in the event 
anything went wrong over Japan. To have breathed a word, to 
have made the faintest suggestion of these plans, would have 
jeopardized the entire mission. And it would have endangered 
the lives of thousands of men on the battleships, destroyers, and 
aircraft carriers which were scheduled to take the flyers across 
the Pacific. 

As a husband and a father himself, Doolittle had great re- 
spect for those of his crew who were married and had families. 
That he had the firmest faith in each of his airmen chosen 
for the mission was made evident to them when he personally 
arranged for the men to live in a hotel and have their wives 
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come to Florida to be with them during the last days of train- 
ing. This was a great gesture on his part; very few military 
airmen on a mission of this sort would have invited the wives 
of his crew into the very heart of the venture. Doolittle's faith 
in his men was justified, and none of the wives of the young 
pilots or crew members ever revealed any of the secret prepara- 
tions which were going on. 

The men in training learned that they were headed for a 
distant point over a considerable body of water one day when 
Doolittle arranged for Lieutenant Henry L. Miller of the Navy 
to give the men instruction on naval etiquette and some point- 
ers on how to live aboard ship. Then when an order came 
through to have the Norden bombsights removed, along with 
the bottom gun turrets, the men knew that the real thing was 
on the way. Major Charles R. Greening designed a cheap 
homemade bombsight to replace the then secret instrument 
which had proved so deadly in theaters of action. In the place 
of the bottom gun turret, an extra 40-gallon gas tank was in- 
stalled. As the men went about their duties, making these 
changes and alterations and trimming their ships down to the 
lightest weight, they speculated on their probable destination. 
They did not discuss their plans however, except in closest 
guarded secrecy, and then in allusions which only the men 
themselves understood. 

Toward the end of March, 1942, after nearly three months 
of training, Doolittle ordered the flight to the West Coast. The 
thoroughness and preciseness of his plans were reflected in this 
last cross-country hop. He divided the planes into small squad- 
rons and sent each squadron on its way, instructing the flight 
leader to follow a course and practice certain types of low- 
level flying and maneuvers all the way across the United States. 
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Doolittle didn't intend to lose a single precious hour of prepara- 
tion either in the air or on the ground. 

A few days after their arrival on the West Coast Doolittle 
assembled his flyers at the rendezvous with the aircraft carrier 
Hornet. Once more, as the planes were being loaded aboard 
the Hornet, he gave his men an opportunity to drop out. He 
explained that they were perfectly free to turn back if they so 
wished, and it would not be held against them. 

The first day at sea the Doolittle crew was still in the dark 
as to their destination. On the second day however, Doolittle 
called his men together and spoke to them quietly, in words 
straight to the point. His voice was serious and his expression 
stern but calm as he told them that their targets were Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, and Nagoya. He added that the Navy 
was taking them to Japan's front door, as near the coast as 
could be reached under circumstances which prevailed upon 
their arrival in Japanese waters. The flyers listened in tense 
attentiveness while Doolittle explained that the Chinese gov- 
ernment was cooperating in the mission and would be waiting 
to help them in any possible situation. 

He added that they would, after bombing their targets, pro- 
ceed on into China and land at secluded Chinese airdromes 
where fuel had already been hidden. After refueling at these 
previously marked airdromes in China, the men were to 
proceed on to Chungking. Even at this hour, after the men 
were well out to sea, having explained the whole mission 
Doolittle once again spoke up with the offer to release any 
man in favor of a spare crew member brought along as a 
reserve. No one was ready to quit. Doolittle had picked his 
crew well. 

During the next few days the men roamed about the 
Hornet, talking with Navy pilots attached to the ship, ex- 
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amining the Navy flying equipment, and swapping yarns. 
However, there wasn't much spare time for this. Once Doo- 
little had revealed their destination, every man aboard the 
Hornet slated to go with him was immediately anxious to 
check and recheck his equipment, maps, and plans. The boys 
spent hours going over their planes and instruments, piece 
by piece, testing and rechecking wiring and mechanical ap- 
paratus. Now their plans were definite and they had ob- 
jectives on which to concentrate. 

They had practiced landings and take-offs on the marked 
course in Florida and had been able to get their bombers 
off in the prescribed distance, but now they looked askance 
at the short runway on the flight deck of the Hornet. The 
space looked small indeed with all the sixteen heavy B-25 
bombers on the deck. But they knew that Doolittle was to 
be the leader and that he would be the first to take off. It 
made them proud, too, to realize that they were the chosen 
few to follow this gallant flyer. 

On the way over the men had an opportunity to do some 
target practice. The Hornet trailed kites from her stern while 
the boys fired away. They were treated, too, to a series of 
lectures on the history, economics and social life of Japan 
given by Lieutenant Commander Stephen Jurika, U.S.N., 
formerly naval attache in Japan, and now assigned to the 
Hornet. 

Then came the morning of April 18, and a buzz of excite- 
ment rippled over the Hornet. It had been planned to take off 
just before dark on Sunday, April 19, so that the attack on 
Japan could be made at night and the flyers might arrive at 
Chinese airfields in the early morning. But during the night 
of the seventeenth, the carrier and her escort vessels had run 
into an enemy patrol vessel. That one was avoided, but while 
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trying to steer clear of a second Jap ship the Hornet and her 
escort had run almost head-on into a third one; a Jap destroyer. 
She was sunk by Navy guns in less than three minutes, but 
those on the Hornet felt that perhaps the destroyer had had 
time to radio back to Japan. If this was true, the flyers knew 
that there would be a reception waiting for them. (It hap- 
pened that no radio had been sent, but they couldn't know 
that then.) 

They had trained and drilled for three months, with the 
element of surprise always held before them as one of 
their most important weapons. They had carried out this 
objective in practicing coming in at low levels, just above the 
waves. This was to prevent them from being spotted from 
surface craft, and would perhaps distort reception of signals 
by sound detectors based on shore. But with this encounter 
with the destroyer, their plans had to be changed. 

In the early morning the Hornets crew flew into action. It 
was a fine demonstration for the Army flyers, and they 
tingled wjith admiration for the Navy. The meeting with the 
Jap ships had prompted a quick, sure decision by Doolittle 
that the time had come. The Hornet was some 800 miles off 
the Japanese coast, and the Navy had intended to come within 
400 miles before the bombers took off. But Doolittle in his 
own cool, precise fashion had weighed the chances for his 
men, and he had decided to go on, even though the fuel 
which had been so carefully estimated and doled out in 
precious drops, would bring the planes to earth about 400 
miles short of their original Chinese goals. 

So at seven o'clock that morning on the Hornet hundreds 
of men were racing about in methodical order, attending to 
their duties of keeping the Hornet on an even keel and 
preparing the planes for the take-off, while Doolittle's pilots 
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worked feverishly, checking their instruments in great haste 
and tossing articles which they thought would serve in emer- 
gencies into their planes. 

As the final preparations for the departure of the sixteen 
bombers were rushed ahead there was barely time for a little 
ceremony aboard the Hornet. But the men gathered on deck 
around Doolittle and Admiral Halsey, who took turns at 
decorating the bombs destined for Japan with medals which 
in peacetime had been given to Americans by the Japanese. 
These medals were being sent back with interest. Photographs 
were made of the proceedings. 

The engines on each of the big bombers broke into a roar 
while the Hornet heaved and settled, riding the giant waves. 
It was rough for a take-off that morning. The Hornet rose 
by the bow as much as 150 feet and swung downward like 
a giant cradle as the men climbed into the planes. The flyers 
seated themselves at the controls. The last "Good-byes" were 
waved, the last "Good lucks" shouted. Out in the distance 
the big destroyers and screening patrol vessels rode in a wide 
sweep, while the Hornet swung gently into the light gale in 
order that the planes might have a favorable wind for the 
take-off. 

A great cheer arose from the deck as Doolittle and the crew 
members of his plane got set for the dash. The run was short 
and the men held their breath waiting for the starting signal. 
A man in uniform holding a starting flag was standing near 
the end of the flight deck waiting and watching the rise and 
fall of -the Hornet as she rolled and heaved in the waves. The 
men at the controls in the other bombers awaited their turns 
to follow their leader. 

At 8:20 A.M. the checkered flag dropped in a downward 
motion and Doolittle gave his B-25 bomber the throttle. The 
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chocks had been removed from the wheels and die propeller 
tore at the wind as the big machine tugged at the brakes. 
Doolitde held the bomber as long as he could while the motor 
eased into a thunderous roar. Suddenly at the precise moment 
when the bow of the Hornet reached the peak of a swell and 
was at the highest point above the waterline, Doolittle's bomber 
streaked along the flight deck. It shot over the end of the 
Hornet and dropped out of sight for a few seconds. The men 
waiting to take off thought Doolittle and his crew had fallen 
into the Pacific. They held their breath tensely for another 
second and the giant B-25 appeared several hundred yards 
out, skimming the waves and rapidly rising for altitude. 

Doolitde had given his men a lesson in this final take-off. 
He had deliberately dipped the plane low as he went off the 
deck in order to increase his flying speed. This maneuver was 
timed to the split-second and required unusual skill, for this 
was the first time in history a bomber had been taken off the 
flight deck of an aircraft carrier. It was one more "First" for 
Doolittle to add to the amazing list he had piled up in avia- 
tion during the twenty-five years which preceded his take-off 
that morning from the Hornet. 

In rapid order behind Doolitde came the other bombers. 
One by one they roared along the deck and sailed into the air. 
Immediately after taking off they turned and headed for the 
coast of Japan. There was no extra gas for circling and waiting 
for a precise military formation. Before the take-off the men 
had been given specific objectives. They were to divide into 
small flights, and as they neared the Japanese coast they were 
to split up and head for their individual targets. Doolittle had 
warned each man to save his bombs and use them only for the 
objective which had previously been designated as his target. 
In no case was any flyer to bomb other than military objectives, 
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and the Imperial Palace at Tokyo was one special target which 
was not to be touched with gunfire or bombs. 

The strength of character in Doolittle is seen from his 
superb sense of fair play and his constant observation of the 
rules of human decency. This has been the code by which 
he had lived his life, and even in the bitterest warfare he does 
not wish to subject a defenseless civilian to unmerciful bomb- 
ing. The amazing mental discipline by which he guides his 
own destiny, and which has molded his character, was put to 
the test in this Tokyo venture. Nearly every man in his crew 
would have been delighted to hammer the Nipponese Imperial 
Palace to dust with the biggest bombs had their leader merely 
nodded his approval. And undoubtedly some of the flyers had 
flying mates whose lives were snuffed out in the fiery blast 
at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, and any one of them 
would have been glad to settle a personal score on this ac- 
count had Doolittle approved. 

Gripping stories have already told how the flyers on the 
Tokyo mission fanned out to swing into Japan, how they 
skimmed the tops of waves and came in to blast their targets 
and roar on into the night. It has been recounted how they 
landed at points along the China coast, and how one plane 
landed in Siberia, to be interned. All the facts of this mission 
are not yet available, and probably will not be until after the 
war is over. And what happened to some of the men will 
never be told. Some have already died heroic deaths on other 
battlefields; and of the eight men who fell into Japanese hands, 
some at least have paid the supreme sacrifice; for the Japa- 
nese, unmerciful and inhumane, have shown no respect for 
the international code in warfare, and have gone beyond the 
bounds of decency. 

As Doolittle's bomber swung over Tokyo he was flying so 
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low that he could see the facial expressions of Japs on the 
ground. Like the rest of his crew, he planted his bombs and 
incendiaries on his objectives and roared on into the night. On 
his return to America Doolittle told how he had passed over 
an airfield and fumed at not having extra bombs when he 
saw that the field was neatly marked with row after row of 
new training planes. 

He guided his bomber across the China Sea and as darkness 
fell he headed in high over the China coast. Near ten o'clock 
that night, when the plane had been in the air for about 
thirteen hours, Doolittle's voice came over the communications 
system, a calm, reassuring voice that ordered the men to pre- 
pare to bail out. They had been trained for this emergency. 
They were prepared as best they could be for this near-fatal 
ending. One by one the men tightened their parachutes, 
climbed through a hatch, and fell away into the night while 
the big bomber thundered on. How Doolittle felt and what 
his thoughts were during those few minutes his men were 
walking to the hatch and plunging off into the darkness over 
a strange land, no one but Doolittle can tell. 

He was the last to bail out of his ship. Captain Ted Lawson, 
one of the gallant flyers on the mission, says in his book, 
Thirty-Seconds over To^yo, that Doolittle landed in a rice 
paddy that had been freshly fertilized and plowed. In Law- 
son's account of the episode he says that Doolittle waded right 
on across to a dike, where he took off his shoes and threw them 
back in. 

This, however, sounds as if Doolittle was asked for the 
story and simply took advantage of an opportunity to tell one 
at his own expense. But according to Lawson, who could have 
obtained this account only from Doolittle himself, the great 
flyer, deciding the next morning that he needed his shoes 
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after all, waded into the unpleasant stretch of paddy and 
picked them up again. 

The most hair-raising, perhaps, of any of Doolittle's ex- 
periences during his escape across occupied China and to 
eventual safety, was one in which, as usual, he himself was 
the butt of the story, as he tells it. Doolittle finally made his 
way to Chungking, and when he arrived he was ragged and 
dirty, and looked as though he hadn't shaved for weeks. Ar- 
rangements were made for his passage on a plane bound from 
Chungking to India, the route being over Japanese-occupied 
territory. 

The plane was one of the China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion Service and the pilot was Captain Chin Moon, veteran 
Chinese flyer who knew the country like a book. This was 
old routine for Chin, and another dirty, unshaven passenger 
wasn't exactly exciting to him. Doolittle kept his identity 
secret, and the pilot didn't know, either, that he had just 
escaped after evading the Japanese for days. However, Doo- 
little informed Chin that he was en route to Washington with 
important reports which had to be gotten through in short 
order. 

Captain Chin's plane was scheduled to land at Mich'na, 
Burma, to take out air personnel and radio equipment, for 
Mich'na was being evacuated rapidly under Japanese pres- 
sure. But Doolittle knew, from a little intelligence work he 
had done in Chungking, that the Japs were pushing ahead 
so rapidly on the ground that they were expected to reach 
Mich'na before darkness fell. He had no desire to get caught 
there; so, still keeping his real mission a secret, he identified 
himself to Chin. But this information seemed to make little 
difference to the pilot he was going to bring his plane down 
at the scheduled spot, Doolittle or no Doolittle. 
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The passenger plane roared into the Burma airdrome ac- 
companied by two other passenger ships. According to Jimmy, 
there were some 5000 refugees waiting at the airport, milling 
about and hoping for a seat aboard one of the planes to make 
their escape ahead of the onrushing Japs. After loading the 
military personnel and radio equipment, which had been 
granted priority for the flight, more refugees were allowed 
to come aboard Chin's plane, until the fuselage almost bulged. 
On the way from Chungking Doolittle had counted twelve 
passengers, he said, but after the excitement at the Burma 
field had subsided there were fifty more jammed into the 
plane, like so many sardines. To make matters worse, dozens 
more were yelling and screaming to get aboard. Since it was 
only a 21-passenger ship, Doolittle began to feel that only a 
miracle could prevent disaster. 

Above the roar of the motors he shouted to Captain Chin: 
"I hope you know what you're doing!" 

"There's a war going on over here," the pilot replied calmly, 
and went on checking his instruments and hurrying through 
final preparations for the take-off. As a final statement to 
Doolittle, who was now jammed against the control cabin's 
door, Chin casually added: "You do lots of things you wouldn't 
do at home when you have to." The plane weaved and wob- 
bled down the field for the take-off like an injured crane on 
a sandy beach, while the Japanese gunfire wailed close by. 

Eventually, when the plane landed in Calcutta, eight extra 
passengers came crawling out of the mail compartment. When 
the cargo had finally been officially tabulated it was discovered 
that seventy-two passengers had ridden the plane out of Burma! 

"I think I would rather have gone back the way I came," 
Doolittle is reported to have remarked when he climbed out 
of the ship in Calcutta. 



CHAPTER 25 



"Any Pkce He Wants to Lead Us" 



AMERICAN LIGHTNING which struck so swiftly at the heart of 
Japan in the Tokyo raid momentarily left the United States 
in a state of confused exhilaration. It obliterated for a brief 
period the significance of events which were taking place in 
the Far East, especially in the Philippines. For as Doolittle's 
bombers were being loaded onto the deck of the carrier Hornet, 
the last fateful days of the Philippine struggle were being 
torn from the calendar. 

General MacArthur was then just making his escape from 
the Philippines to Australia. The beleaguered troops on Bataan 
were falling back, gradually being decimated by hunger and 
utter exhaustion, and by the unmerciful Japanese pounding. 
The Hornet was well out to. sea, headed for the western Pacific, 
when the news of Bataan's fall was flashed by radio from 
San Francisco. The brave men on Bataan gave up the bitter 
struggle on April 9, only eight days before Doolittle and his 
men left the Hornet's deck 800 miles off the coast of Japan. 
It was to be a month later that the valiant garrison of Cor- 
regidor ceased firing and waited for the Japs to come storming 
across the narrow body of water. 

It has never been even faintly hinted that Doolittle's mission 
may have been originally planned in much broader scope, with 
a possible destructive blow at the Japs hammering our troops 
during those last bloody days on Bataan. Our troops still fought 
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with supreme courage and held a tiny strip of the Bataan 
peninsula and some remote patches here and there through 
the lower tip of the Philippines. It seems hard to believe that a 
Naval task force as large as that necessary for the Doolittle 
mission to the western Pacific would have been brought under 
one command and organized for a lone Japanese raid as long 
as there was a ghost of a chance to relieve our men on Bataan, 
on a trip covering approximately the same distance, and over 
almost an identical route. But this is thinnest speculation, and 
in the eyes of the military would be classed as merely type- 
writer strategy. There are probably many phases of the Tokyo 
story which can only be told when we are no longer gambling 
with lives vital to winning the final victory. 

There is no doubt that the Tokyo raid was a decisive blow 
and succeeded in forcing a concentration of Japanese personnel 
and materiel for defense of the homeland. Perhaps the delay 
in the final action which resulted in the fall of Corregidor 
was the result of the Tokyo raid. Obviously the Japs were 
stunned and waited apprehensively for days for a repetition 
of the attack. 

When Doolittle bailed out of his plane over China the night 
of April 18, he had held the rank of lieutenant colonel only 
three months and a half, during the preparation and execu- 
tion of the raid. A few hours later, while he was cautiously 
making his way through the dangerous stretch of Japanese- 
occupied territory, he was promoted to rank of brigadier 
general, but he didn't know it then. 

Exactly a month after he roared over Tokyo Doolittle arrived 
back in Washington. Then on May 20, General "Hap" Arnold, 
Chief of the Air Forces, and Doolittle headed for 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue in a car. At the White House, they went in to 
the waiting President. The famous Doolittle grin was on the 
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little pilot's face, and it is a contagious grin. It was a broadly 
smiling President Roosevelt who looked at the 46-year-old 
flyer. General George C, Marshall was on hand for the occa- 
sion. A White House car had already been dispatched to bring 
Mrs. Doolittle, who did not yet know her famous husband was 
waiting for her at the White House. 

When the car rolled up to the White House, Mrs. Doolittle 
was greeted on the steps of the portico by General Arnold, who 
led her inside. Jo Doolittle, mother of two fine sons, appeared 
much younger than her years, for twenty-five of which she had 
been the wife of this intrepid flyer. There in the President's 
study she met her husband who had disappeared a month 
before on what to Mrs. Doolittle was just another "Military 
Mission." 

In the presence of the small group gathered at the President's 
desk, including newsmen and photographers, General Marshall 
read the citation. The Congressional Medal of Honor was 
bestowed upon the man who had started out on his travels long 
ago by way of Nome, Alaska, and had, by way of Tokyo, come 
to the White House for this occasion. 

Perhaps Jimmy's rush to get back to the States after his 
bombing of Japan was because of his anxiety to be on hand for 
something else that was soon coming off. Perhaps he already 
knew of the plans for the invasion of Africa and did not want 
to miss the trip. At any rate, his courage, his brilliant daring, 
and his intelligence in conceiving and executing the Japanese 
raid resulted in his being placed in command of the Air Force 
used in the initial blow in Africa. 

During the next few months Doolittle was making plans and 
choosing his personnel and equipment to take along on the 
African invasion. According to the evidence, his plans worked 
out well, for he not only had planes and men there who could 
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fight as well as fly, but he had all the necessary ground equip- 
ment on hand with the help of the Aviation Engineers to build 
airfields as the Air Forces moved up. 

Two days before Doolittle's flyers roared in to cover the 
invasion of ground troops along the African shore, the great 
pilot was being honored in the United States for his part in 
engineering the change-over in the manufacturing plants of 
Detroit and the Middle West. The story praising Doolittle for 
this work had hardly been circulated when it was learned that 
he was flying from somewhere in England to assume command 
of his flyers in Africa. 

En route to Africa, Doolittle was in a crowded plane with 
other high general staff officers. The plane was attacked by 
two Axis fighter planes somewhere over the Mediterranean. 
Had the Axis pilots guessed what was aboard they probably 
would have rammed the passenger transport head on. Gunners 
had been left off the plane on its departure to give place to staff 
officers, but after a bitter gun fight by those aboard who knew 
how to handle guns in the air the transport roared on. Sud- 
denly the co-pilot slumped over in his seat, with blood trickling 
through his clothing. Doolittle saw at a glance what had 
happened. He helped lift the co-pilot from his seat and calmly 
climbed into the vacant place beside the pilot to help take the 
ship in for a landing on the African field just captured by our 
troops before the ship came down. Doolittle was keeping right 
on schedule. 

During the next three months General Doolittle's flyers made 
history. And Doolittle himself, who had been tagged "the 
Little General" by those lads who flew with him to Tokyo, 
didn't remain on the ground. He took part in more raids on 
Axis airdromes than was comfortable for his men. They never 
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were pleased to see him gamble so readily with his life. How- 
ever, this nonchalance on Doolittle's part inspired them to fight 
as they had never thought of fighting, for his was the courage 
of a true leader. 

In March, 1943, the War Department announced that Gen- 
eral Doolittle had been awarded the Air Medal for his gallantry 
in leading his men. The award specifically cited him for five 
sorties over the enemy territory. This was the third decoration 
for Doolittle in less than a year, for in addition to the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor he had received the Military Order 
of China Medal, pinned on him by Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek in 
China before he returned from the Tokyo mission. 

Through all these honors and public acclaim Doolittle had 
never lost his common touch. During the hottest part 
of the African campaign, around Christmastime in 1942, Doo- 
little revealed the simple and sympathetic side of himself to 
many Algerians and to his own crew of flyers. And the heart 
of gold beneath his khaki blouse must have beat a little faster 
when his flyers followed his example, and collected all their 
candy rations and put on a Christmas party for the youngsters 
of Algiers who had been literally starved for such pleasantries 
during the Axis occupation. 

Working with the American Red Cross, he appointed a 
special committee from his staff to insure that the children of 
Algiers should receive plenty of little gifts that make a young- 
ster's eyes sparkle, and all the little trinkets the flyers could 
assemble around the quarters were gathered up. In war-blasted 
Algiers, not only cakes and candy but books and other gifts 
which had been sent overseas to the boys in Doolittle's Air 
Force were found in the hands of Algiers youngsters on Christ- 
mas day. Doolittle's flyers played with the youngsters while 
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off duty, but when the duty call came they loaded their planes 
with powerful bombs and shells and streaked off to hammer 
another blow at Bizerte. 

In Africa, where General Doolittle leads his flyers against 
the underside of Europe, hammering at Sicily and the tip of 
Italy, they have a variety of names for him. Besides the tag, 
"Little General," the airmen call him "the little man who 
wasn't there." For he never seems to stop. He is here, there, 
and everywhere, and moves about with staccato momentum, 
tiring his staff to a state of exhaustion. 

In a crowded operations room on a gale -lashed airport which 
served as Doolittle's headquarters, a reporter dropped in for a 
chat with Doolittle's executive officer. The latter was wailing 
because he was in a panic most of the time trying to locate 
Doolittle. He explained that "the Little General" couldn't be 
brought to a halt long enough for a conference. And, he said, 
when you did get the General, he would ponder a second, 
answer two or three questions with a word, a nod, a gesture 
or two, and be gone again. The executive said the General 
didn't seem to know what chairs were made for, because he 
never sat down. Once within the operations office, Doolittle 
simply eyed the place in a sweeping glance, and with a soft 
friendly grin kept pacing the floor the whole time he spent in 
the shack. 

As he was discussing with the reporter the best method of 
pinning Doolittle down for a conference, in walked the Gen- 
eral. His head was covered by a flyer's leather helmet with the 
car flaps clipped over his head, and he was wearing a loose 
leather flying jacket. He strode in quickly. Then he whirled 
and glanced at names and data posted on the bulletin board, 
describing the various types of ships out on missions and names 
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of pilots assigned thereto. He took in the information almost 
at a glance, and ducked out the other door before the executive 
officer could even try to catch him on the fly. He left the re- 
porter talking to himself as he trotted out the door after 
Doolittle. 

The intrepid flyer, who likes nothing better than action, 
uses for his side trips a flying fortress equipped as a passenger 
plane, although he keeps a couple of bombs strapped in the 
racks just in case he finds a target. They say he nearly always 
does run into a target just accidentally when he's on a 
reconnaisance mission or a hop to another headquarters some 
distance away. 

Doolittle was nominated for the rank of major general a 
little more than a week after he had led his flyers through the 
initial African campaign. His appointment to this rank was 
confirmed by the Senate the following day. In less than a year 
Doolittle had advanced from the rank of major to that of major 
general. That is one of the most amazing records of promotion 
in this war or World War I. Perhaps Doolittle smiles occasion- 
ally when he remembers that he was a first lieutenant for ten 
years. It is reliably reported that Doolittle has not had to 
dispense with an aide, for he has never acquired one. He leaves 
all his paper work to a picked staff and keeps on the go, seeing 
first-hand as much action as possible. He visits daily with his 
pilots and crew members, talking informally with them, call- 
ing them by their first names, asking about their families, 
home towns, and generally making himself one of them. Per- 
haps this is part of the Doolittle philosophy which has accu- 
mulated so many friends for him around the world. 

An Associated Press reporter drifted into Doolittle's head- 
quarters to talk with a group of pilots. One man with wings 
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pinned to his blouse, who looked far too young for the bars 
on his shoulders, was asked for some comment on his flying 
chief. 

"He comes right down here with us and asks questions and 
calls me by my first name," said the young pilot. "We're ready 
to go any place he wants to lead us any time!" 

No comment could tell better than these simple words what 
the men who fly with him think of him. This is the man of 
simplicity and courage, the man whose name will always be 
synonymous with "lightning in the sky," 



